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ABSTRACT 

Fourteen articles are presented in this volume on 
contrastive linguistics. Tht articles and authors are as follows: "A 
Brief Falsif icationist Look at contrastive Sociolinguistics" (K. 
Janicki); "The Locus of French Gender Control" (W. A. Bennett); "On 
the English Perfect Tense and Current Relevance Implicatures" (J. R. 
Canavan); "Teaching French to Spanish speakers: Some Typical Patterns 
of Error" (P. B. Stevens); "The Passive and Passivizability in Danish 
and German" (0. Lauridsen) ; "Equivalence and Tran slat ability of 
English antj Arabic Idioms" (M. Awwad); "Universals in Interlanguage 
Phonology: The Case of Brazilian ESL Learners" (L. K. Dreasher and J. 
Anderson-Hsieh) ; "Social Relations and Sex Stereotyping in Language" 
(A. Martynyuk); "A Contrastive study of Male and Female Occupational 
Terms in English and Russian" (A. Martynyuk); "The English 
Palatalization Rule in Second language Acquisition" (J. Rysiewicz); 
"Collocations: The Missing Link in Vocabulary Acquisition Amongst EFL 
Learners" (R. F. Hussein); "Principles for a Contrastive 
Phonotactics: The Hebrew Triconsonental (CCC) Root System a Case in 
Point" (Y. Tobin); "English/Russian Nominal Sentences-Expressives : 
Contrastive l^alysis" (I. Frolova) ; and "A Working Framework for a 
Pedagological Contrastive Grammar of Persian and English: From 
Sentence to Discourse" (L. Yarmohammadi ) . A review article by J. M. 
Doherty on Van Voorst's "Event Structure" concludes this issue. 
Contains references following each article. (LB) 
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A BRIEF FALSinCATIONlST LOOK AT CONTRASTIVE 

soaouNGUisncs 



Karol JA>nciu 
Adam Middewirz Universiiy, PamoA 



There are two reasons for which I have decided to write this brief paper. (1) 
One is that contrastive analysis has recently seemed to be losing its clout, and in 
connection with this, I have been thtnling about why that actually may be the case. 
In a part of what follows I will address this question, (2) The second reason for 
writing this paper was my desire to look at contrastive analysis (especially its socio- 
iinguistic version) from the point of view of the falsificatioaist philosophy of science, 
which I happen to have a particular respect for. Even if the view expressed in (1) 
above is wrong (i, e., the view that contrastive analysis is losbg its clout), as some 
readers might N^ant to argue, (2) still remains valid. (2), i,e., a falsificationist look 
at contrastive sociolinguistic analysis, is -le major goal of this paper. 

The paper consists of two parts. In Part I I very briefly present the relevant (to 
my analysis) hmdamcntal tenets of ICR, Popper's falsificationist philosophy of 
science (Popper 1957, 1959, 1963) which I adopt for ray work in sociolinguistics. In 
Part II I attempt an evaluation of contrastive sociolinguistics from the point of view 
of Popper's falsificationist philosophy, and, finally, I suggest reasons for the declining 
interest in contrastive analysis. 

PART I ~ POPPERS FALSIFlCATlOMlSr PHILOSOPHY 
OF SCIENCE 

(1) All observation is theory laden. 

(2) Knowledge gets accumulated through a continuous process of conjectures 
and attempted rehitations. 

(3) Theories should be formulated in a manner rhai lilows their falsificaiion. 

(4) Scientists should continually try to falsify, and not veriiy theories. 

(5) Scientists should formulate universally valid hypotheses; the final decision, 
however, on whether the scientist addresses universal or spatio-tcmporally 
restricted hypotheses rests with the individual researcher. 
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(6) The sodal sdences shodd be treated i»imarily as foUowiog the aame metho- 
dology pattern ai the natural sconces, in that in holh conjeciurai hypo- 
theses are formulated and refutations attempted This is in spite of the dif- 
ferences ivithin and across these two. 

The above constitwnts of Po{:^)er's philosoi^y, ai^ others, have raised a number 
of doubts and obja;:tions. In my ofNnioa, Popper has coovindngity answ^ed all of 
the criticism directed at his views (Poppa 1983), whidi, intere^inj^, was partly 
due to misunderstanding;^ For instance, l» deaHy defended himself on the issue of 
how to dedde whether a theory has been ultimately falsified. In this re^)ect, he 
showed that falsification as a logical term has to be distinguished from fai^cation 
as a practical social act; hence, it is researchers themselves who have to decide that 
a given theory has been fslsified or not (Carr 1990). 

Popper's general principles for proceeding in science easily translate into those 
pertaining to linguistics. As my own view of l*ngiiagft is social, what follows is meant 
to apply to sodolinguistics, although I believe that large parts of what I say below 
are aUo relevant to other types of ling;ui$tics. Thus, fn general I address here what 
is widely known as coi^astive linguistics. However, I wish to specifically take a 
falsificationist look at what is frequently referred to as contraslive sociolinguistics. 

PARTU 

In what follows I wish to show how the falsificationist philosophy could be ap- 
plied in contrastive sociolinguistics. I primarily want to concentrate on the fun- 
damental principles of contrastive sodolinguittics rather than merely on a single 
working instance. The [nimary reason for wfiich I would like to take up the question 
of sociolinguistics is that, among others, as I mentioned earlier, contrastive 
(socio)lingi^stics has recently seemed to be lining its impact* As opposed to the 
60^ies, 70-ies, and early 8(Vies of this century (when interest in contrastive linguistics 
was significant) the last few years have shown a gradual decline of attention 
(measived in terms of, for example, conference orgt lizing, conference participation, 
publications, private communication). In the meantime (especially in the late seven- 
ties and early eighties) o^Urastive sodolinguistics (by some authors referred to as 
contrastive pragmatics, by others as contrastive pragmalinguistics) has been a visible 
enterprise (especially in Europe; in Fmland, West Germany, France, and Poland)- 
As contrastive linguistics has always had both diehard proponents and enemies, I 
think it might be of some interest to sec how the philosophical principles advocated 
above solve the contrastive sociolinguistics problem by which I mean the legitimacy 
or illegitimacy of distinguishing between sociolinguistics on the one hand and con- 
trastive sociolinguistics on the other. In other words, I will try to discuss briefly the 
basic tenets of the undertaking known as contrastive studies (the sociolinguistic 
orientation). The presentation to follow should be thus treated as my own view of 
contrastive sodolinguistics emerging as a corollary of accepting the philosophical 
assumptions listed above. I understand contrastive sociolinguistics to be a working 
perspective toward language conceived of as a social phenomenon, like in the case 
of contrastive, nonsocial linguistics, contrastive sociolinguistics analyses have been 
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carried out for both theoretical a«i practical purposes. Independent of the type of 
obje«^ives set forth one gets the impresskm that many a coatrastiw l'«'^iitt (sock)- 
lin^iist included) treat the discipline as in some way dififeient from Hwyitf rVi {or 
sodoliaguistics) proper. This is pluticularly salient if one accepts tte 
view of cootrastive linguistics «iiere tlw primary ot^ective of analyses is to compare 
lango^es, or rather fragments thereof. In spite of the different philosi^diical as- 
sumptions underlying cwtrastive nonsocial «nffli'stirs and cootrastive «fi fjnlii^ iiff. 
tics (cf. Janicki 19H 1985), I fed tempted to coiudude that at least one characterist^ 
is shared by the two, namely, the convif^ioo oo the part (tf many cootrastive 
(socio)linguists that it is basicaJfy l^^timate to promote cootrastive (soek})linguistics 
as iff some principkd manner distinct from (so€io)Unguistics ptopes. In what follows 
I would like to show that wfaik for some pi-actical or (»gamzational-institutio&al 
reasons such a distinction may not only ht possible but also mo^ welcome, for 
epistemological objectives to be reached within the falsificationist paradigm of lin- 
guistics such a division is not necessary at aU. I will limit my discussion below to 
cootrastive iociolinguistics. I believe, however, that several if not all conclusions may 
be safely extrapolated to non-sodal contrastive linguistics as well 

In Janidd 1985 I exprcsj i the view that contrastive sodolinguistic analyses 
should be viewed and assessed differently depending on whether the objectives 
underlying them are practical or theoretical ones. While the practical objectives may 
be many (e.g., foreign language learning/teaching, translation, interpreution), the 
theoretical macro objective is in fact one: expounding language. With the theoretical 
objective b mind (for a discussion of the pratlical objectives I refer the reader to 
Janicki 1984 and 1985) the question arises of whether it is advisable to maintain or 
promote the distinction bciwecn contrastive sodoUnguistics and sodolingui^cs as 
such. When the quejition is approached from the point of view of the philisophy of 
linguistics that I advocate above, the answer is no. While, as some may want to 
rightiy argue, the distinction is not harmful, neither, I think, is it necessary, or, what 
is more important, illuminating. 

If one would like to view contrastive sociolinguistiix as an extension of contrastive 
nonsocial Unguistics which 

"can be roughly dcCncd as the systematic study of two or more languages, spec- 
ifying all the differences and similarities holding between those languages in all 
the language components" (Fisiak et al. 1978:9), 

one would expect for socially realistic fragments of at least two languages to be 
•xwnparcd. As for Ujc sodolinguist macro entities such as Polish and English arc 
too large to contrast, one could thus expect comparisons of sodolects, sex-related 
varieties, age-related varieties, etc. The fundamealal question that comes to the fore 
at this point is: "what for?". In other words, why would one want to compare a 
tiieorctically motivated age-related variety of English with its corresponding variety 
of Polish for example? 

Looked at from the point of view of the philosophy laid out abow such com- 
parisons simply do not need to be made, unless, importanUy, tiic universe of interest 
is deliberately limited to two or more languages, in which case systematic comp.-^rison 
of two or more languages may perhaps contribute something to developing a the- 
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oreUcal stance (sec also below). In other words, the situation is this: U u the so- 
dolinguisfs task to propose solutions to problems wherein dcscripdons arc at- 
tempted and explanatory coojcctures formulated. Provided a descriptive or 
explanatory hypothesis U meant to be universally valid, any language may provide 
rewooTfor corroborating or falsifying the hypothesis. (In fact many linguists to date, 
who have not referred to themselves as contrastive linguists, have used data from 
more than one language without any systematic contrasting of a pair of systems, and 
it has been so, it seems, because universal hypotheses may be assessed mdependcnt 
of whether one lai^uage is considered, a comparison of two, or possibly a compan- 
s«i (rf n»re than two). If a universal claim is made pertaining for example to the 
article as a grammatical category in social context, U simply does not matter how 
for instance the article system m English compares to that in German. What does 
matter is how the empirical data cdlccted on English, or on German (or on any 
other language for that matter) feeds bacL the theoretical statement concerning the 
article. Looking at the socioUnguisl's work in such a philosophical perspective, la- 
borious and meticulous comparisons of fragments of two languages might be viewed 

as simply superfluous. 

My reasoning above should bring the reader to the conclusion that any strong 
version of contrastive sodoUnguistics ( - systematic comparisons of fragments of two 
languages in social context) pursued for theorctical/epistemological purposes incor- 
porating universal statements is simply untenable. A weak version of contrastive 
sodolinguistics, understood as resorting to more than one language in the evaluation 
of hypotheses is by all means not only possible but also necessary, but in that case 
the label contrastive sochlmguisUcs may ia fact be a little far-fetched. 

As 1 argue oa a different occasion (Janicki 1990) in addition to universal hypo- 
theses sodolinguistic problems and hypotheses which arc spalio-tcroporally re- 
stricted arc also valuable for the soctoHnguist, primarily as they potentially lead to 
universal problem solutions and universal hypotheses formulations. In the light of 
this fact, systematic aoss-Unguistic comparisons (e.g., sequencing in telephone con- 
versations in French and Spanish) may function as tests for hypotheses that arc 
spatio-tcmporally restricted (eg., hypotheses that pertain to sequencing in Romance 
languages). What is extremely important, however, is that such comparisons must 
be principally seen as testing hypotheses. In other words, comparisons should not 
constitute a goal in itself but serve as techniques for bringing out empirical dat<» 
feeding back the theoretical statement. In spite of all the above, it is my conviction, 
however that systematic cross-linguistic comparisons arc not an extremely convincing 
technique, and this is because they require more effort than is in fad needed. Let 
us consider the following example: 

Spatio-temporalfy restncied hypothesis: In standard varieties of Slavic languages word 

stress is placed on the penultimate syllable. 
Testing the hypothesis: Polish corroborates and Czech falsifies the hypt^hcsis. The 

way the hypothesis is formulated it is clearly wrong. It is wrong as long as one 

standard variety of a Slavic language falsifies it. 
Qucstioft: Why would we need (in the light of our hypothesis, of course) a systematic 

comparison of the stress patterns in Sta)idard Polish and Standard Czech? 

Il is clear to me that testing hypotheses such as the one above docs not require 
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any systematic comparisons of two languages (no matter how much idealized). 

Moreover, such coaiparisons do not seem to be necessary even if theoretical 
claims are limited to two selected languages, for instance, 

SpatUHmporaIfy nstricted hypothesis: In German and in Polish, in private telep- 
hone conversations the distant caller identifies himsel^herself. 
Testing the hypothesis: German corroborates the hyp<^esis; Polish falsifies it. 

Question: Do we need any detailed comparison of (fragments of) the two lan- 
guages to cither corroborate or falsify the hyptrthesis? The answer is a clear no, 
again. 

It follows that comparisons as such do not contribute much (if anything) to the 
value of data that, independent of such comparison, arc used for testing hypotheses. 

All in all, from the point of view of the philosophy of sodolinguistics that I 
advocate above, any strong version of contrastive sodolinguistics, understood as pro- 
moting principled comparisons of two or more sodoli^uistic systems, shoulu be 
abandoned. As long as falsifiable claims are formulated 'contrastive data' are not 
required for such claims to be supported or weakened. This conclusion holds true 
for both universal claims and for those that are spatio-temporally restricted. 

The opinion above should by no means lead the reader to the conclusion that 
contrasting languages is utterly useless. Such contrasting may prove valuable not 
only for practical purposes (e.g., language teaching) but also for theoretical pur- 
poses, in thai in the latter case mere comparisons may for instance lead to arriving 
at new theoretical solutions or at identification of new problems. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that from the philosophical perspective which I promote in this 
paper, contrasting languages should not be treated as an end in itself, and should 
be viewed as basically redundant for any falsifiable theoretical statement to be tested. 

In conclusion, if the reader agrees with the view that contrastive linguistics in 
gc-icral and contrastive sodolinguistics in particular have indeed been recently losing 
their force, then at least two reasons may be suggested as responsible for this state 
of affairs: 

(1) For universally valid hypotheses to be tested no systematic comparisons of 
languages (or fragments thereof) are necessary. Some (or many) contrastive linguists 
may have realized thrt for quite some time they have been doing more than was 
necessary. The time may have come to stop doing this. 

(2) Some linguists may have :ealized that contrasting languages should not be 
an end in itself. If (1) and (2) arc accepted there is not in fact much, at least from 
the falsificationist pomt of view, that the contrastive linguist is left with. 
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THE LOCUS OF FRENCH GENDER CONCORD^ 



W. A. BfiNVBTT 

Univmify of London 

The most common agreement rules for past partldpics in French seem simple 
enou^, at least when verb is a copulative. All but one of the sentences in (1) 
illustrate the nile of agreement with leftmost NP^ within the same major clause 

1. a. La femme est partie 
b* EUe et sa fiUe soi^t sorties 
c* EUe et son man s'en sont all£s 

d. Lui et sa femme sont arrivts 

e. La concierge sembb fatigudr 

f. La salle est bond£e 

g. La vendeuse est agtc^ (par son mari) 

h. Toute femme {[qui est] intelligente] est avantagde 

i. La cerise a mflri^e 

When the verb is itre or one of the other copubtivc verbs, such as devenir, 
pa/vt^, or stmbltr as in (le)^ the agreement rule affects not only past participles 
but adjectives too, as in (lc,0- The rule includes the passive (cf. Ig). It also explains 
the gender marking in (Ih) of the embedded rcnmant Uttelligente. The '"missing" 
item can only be a copulative. The lone ungrammaiical sentence (li) is faulted by 
the non-copulative nature of its verb. 

The only complexity in cases such as those excmpUficd by most of (1) is to 
distinguish the single gender constituency of such pairs of nouns as those at leftmost 
position in (lc,d) compared with (lb). When nouns arc thus conjoined the feminine 



4 am jratcful for the incisive commcnu of Jacques Dur«nd, md other friends and colleagues, on 
ftn carikr vcrskxt of tbts paper. The flaws which remain are mine alone. 

^NF is here intended to Uid -rate nouns, noun phrases and pronouns. My bias towards fcminmc 
cxaisn>les itsufts fnxn the faei that in French the masculine is morphotogicalty unmarked. 

Lyons (196S:323) *thc *vcfb uy be* in such sentences as Ma/y is beautiful (unlike the verb cook m 
Mary cooks fish) in contrast with onJy a limited set of other Vert>s', notably bccofne, The occurrence 
of become rather than be depends upon the selection of the 'mi^rked' rather than the 'unmarked' term 
in yet another grammatkal opporition/ 
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marking of agreement is blocked by the presence of masculine (unmarked) MP. 
Here we have a split between number^ and gender, since m none of the three cases 
m (1) of conjoined subject MPs could the past participle be marked as singular. The 
oper» lion d[ number concord and that of geiuicr must take place ai dififerent levels, 
where therj are different structural representations for multiple subject NP. 
grammarians hold that the inflexion of the adjective is clearly a matter of »ir{ace 
structure.- (Lyons (lft58:323)). There is no doubt (ci Chomsky (19865:158)) for 
argument] that number agreement must follow passivizatioa The ^t^^^gf^n^ t^t of num- 
ber can operate with syntactic information about the degree of bracketing, distin- 
guishing (2a,b) 

2. a.[ [ JcanHIet] [Marie J ] 
b. I [ Jean 1 { et ) I Marie ] J.. 

but informatioQ about gender is derived only from the lexical categories. This can 
be shown easily enough by such idiosyncratic examples as ia victime, for any victim, 
or le marichal^ for any marshal or blacksmitk 

If the verb is not a copulative, the French past partidple will agree only with a 
NP which has been moved to a position immediately to the left of the verb within 
the same clause. This is illustrated in (3b-d) 

3. a. La prof a lou6 Titudiante 

b. L'6tudiante que le professeur a lou£e 

c. Le professeur {'[ == Tdtudiante] a lou6e 

d. L'6tudiante s'est lou£e 

There is no agreement ot past partidple in (3a), even though, as in (3b), there 
is in the surface a NP to the left. It is not simply a matter of differential case-as- 
signment (between nominative and accusative), for a nominative can be the antece- 
dent for gender markings if the verb is copulative, just as the (moved) accusative 
can be the antecedent if the verb is otherwise. Note that it is the type of verb which 
is responsible for assigning case. And it is the type of verb, the categories v^ch it 
selects, which determines movement. Where there is movement there is gender- 
marking.^ Agreement in (3b-d) is triggered by the leftward movement of the NP in 
those sentences. 

Such movement is not without distortion, and the Projection Prindple discussed 
by Chomsky (e.g. 1986a) aims to model the retention of that structure necessary for 
interpretation. Where movement is concerned it is argued that a trace remains m 
the original site of the item moved. In (4) are repeated the sentences of (3), but 
now with an indication (as i) of the trace of items which have been moved to the 
left b the development of surface structure. In (3a) there has been, of course, no 



I am not here referring to lexical number, which in French has ji not vciy important role. I know 
of only 17 nouns, fi^lrh as ki gagclUs gages, k ciscm/tes cUamx, la nouUUIlcs nouiUcs, la vuellcs vucs, 
whcit number make* a difference to the meaning of a noun. In at least a third of the cases, the difference 
u not commonly funrtionaJ, e^g. Vapp^lles appas or rassiu/lts assises. 

The difference between copuloiive and transhs\'e is the ooe that has validity for the determination 
of binding. 
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movemem - nod no i^greement d past ptftidple 

4. a. U^tiufiante que le pro&iseur m kni^ -H/em/ 
b. Le profeaieiir l(+femVi low t( fern J 

c Uetudiaate s{+£BiB]'est bu6e tl+fmj 

It is Gocnmoii to asiume that the tppearance of the clitic, the pre-verbil 
pronoun, occun itf a late itage in the generatkn of a i CT t c acc, But Kayne uaefiiUy 
poimed out (1971:241) that "^linguistic tbecMy must be constrained so as to dis- 
allowuhe selection of a grammar in which the distributioo of anaphoric proncHms 
is determined by rule converting full NFs to pronouns." Base-g e ne r ation of clitics 
is the only basis for pr^iicthig the occurrence of unstressed forms {ie, to, les) rather 
than the stressed fonns (M eUi^eux, elUs\ for if the pronoun were formed before 
movement then it would be the stressed proiu)un ^hich >¥oald occur in clitic posi- 
tioa And such a sentence would be ungrammaticaL^ 

The explanation of passh«s such as (Ig) is a particularty important argument 
for the use of itbftract ekn^nts sucli as trace ax^ empty categories (cf. Chomsky 
1986a). The sentence instanced as (Ih), given again as (5a), depends fci Interpre- 
tation on the recognitioo of the empty cciegofy: e. Ounnsky (19S6b:157) proposed 
for the passive sentence John was kUled the structure given here as (Sb) 

5. a. La femme [[ n ] intelligente] est avaniag^e 
b. iNPfi] INFL be Ivp Iv killllNP John]] 

It was argued by Cbcmisky (at the same place) that the rule which assigns the 
passive morpheme, eventually to {Koduce IdUed in English, must be followed by 
movement.^ This movement must leave a trace. In (6) there is a similar structure, 
but this time with French lexis and with trace noted 

6. [np JcanI -f-fem] ] INFL 4tre (vp [v tufc] par [npc]]] 

There is a strikingly ckse relationship in all these cases, and even the passive, 
wfith its copulative verb, can be included Given this, it appears that the gender 
marking of past participles, even if not of adjectives, takes pla<x at the locus of 
trace, It. is determined by movement, s^ch precisely characterises the relation 
between D(cep)-«tructurc and S<urface)-structure (cf. Chomsky (1986b:155-56)). 
The trace with which the gender marking of past participles appears to be associated 
depends for its significance on the features which it has inherited from the lexical 
configuration of the item which has been moved. Without this degree of government 
there can be no proper binding relation between the trace and its antecedent, the 



^ It k intcradng to no(e thai movement is nol ineviubk, afthoiigh ^cJk ^ vwr is ungnimmiticai, 
Uoit avucUt {iwthowt movement) U simply very coiloquial. So, prooomiaaliiatioft without movement 
is Qm) pimmaticalt whereas movement of an aircac^onacd poit-vcxt>aI pnxjown to ciitk position 
cannot take place, 

^EssentiaJly the ajpimeat is that John cannot remain as a nominative in the position wtiich is 
typically case-marked as direct object. It wciild be hard to accept this fulfy, given the presence of the 
copwiatiw verb in the strvctisre of the French passive, if it were not for the peculiar nMiutc of the 
copiiiativ« verbs. In Lyoiu (1968:322) the tiaditional view was rcinfon J that the verb be is solely "the 
locus In surface structure for the mwtinf of tense, mood and aqKct.'* 
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item moved leftwards. The value of the lexical configuratioa will depend on die 
d-role of the lexical iteoL The projection principle, outlined br^y earlier, models 
the m ai ntCD anc^ at all levels of the grammar of the lexical definitions whidi deter* 
mine D-^tnicture. A verb such as tuer has the lexical entry in (7) 

7. [ NP] Agent, Patient. 

The movement of NP (the Patient) in the course of syntactic development trig- 
gers the agreement of a past participle. This agreement of gender occurs only where 
the perfect tense is involved Gender marking and tense assignment must be equally 
present in the base. 

It has been shown that the passive, althou^ characterised by its use of a copu- 
lative verb, includes movement to the surface subject site. The lexiccm contains verbs 
with their arguments (Agent, Patient, Beneficiary, etc) in logkal form. TTie gener- 
ation of surface structure requires the movement of subjects (and of objects to 
preverbal position in French). The sentences of (1) thus have a source which involves 

movement of the subject NP. In this li^ the cvohition erf {"A;r^, NP ] <Refercnt, 

Predicato or of "itier^, NP] < Agent, Patient > arc alike, the landing site of 

each being that of the nearest NP to the left. 

The sentences of (8) are notably different from one another in their concord. 
This difference can be motivated only by the conditions in the dependent clauses 

8. a. Jeanne s'est vue [transformie par son manage] 
b. Jeanne s'est observd [insulter ses meHlcurs amis]. 

Whereas in (8a) there is past participle agreement with the clitic (identical in 
its reference with the subject), in (S)) no such expected concord has operated In 
(9) are shown the structural relations. 

9. a, Jeanne s| + femj'est vu[ + fem] t[ + fcm] transfonn6( -h fcm t[ + fern] 
b. Jeannei s{-hfcm] 'est observi [PROi insulter J 

In (9b) PRO, the null subject of an untcnscd verb, is not acting primarily as 
trace ^ and there is therefore no theoretical justification for the genc^ marking of 
the past partidplc. It is only the close linking of the verbs which allows the sharing 
of PRO. In (9a), however, there is once again the demonstration that it is trace which 
licenses the gender marking of the predicate, Thus gendo*, un Ike number (and even 
tense, for how else than by surface structure could we explain the concordance rtiles 
of French?), gender plays a uniquely deep role in support of lexical projection. 
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ON THE ENGUSH PERFECT TENSE AND 
CURRENT RELEVANCE IMPUCATURES 



JOHN R. CANAVAN 

Unhmi^y ofDcnmmd 
BAC3COROUND 

In numerous descriptions^ the English Perfect Tense is considered tti denote a 
past situation*^ which has amtni relevance. What this term means is that the results 
or effects of a situation still hold at the moment of speaking the present time. Thus, 
by uttering 1) or 2) 

1) I have broken my arm 

2) The taxi has arrived 

I also imply that the effects of breaking my am or the taxi's arrival still hold. Ac- 
cording to such treatments of current relevance, it is the Perfect which triggers the 
implications in 3) and 4) 

3) My arm is (still) broken 

4) The taxi is now here (and waiting) 

That implicatures obtain for many types of statement and that their messages 
can occasionally be fairly reliably predicted is not to be questioned. To do so would 
be to rob English - and other languages as well - of a device which makes it un- 
necessary to spell out every single bit of information which one chooses to comm- 
unicate. Rather, as I have pointed out elsewhere (Canavan 1983:38-41) the problem' 
lies m rooting the trigger for implications of current relevance in the choice of a 
tense, in particular for Fiiglt<H, the Present Perfect, In this paper I hope to show 
that implicatures of current relevance depend on the notion of a temporal gap, a 
notion associated only partiaUy and unequally with the Present Perfect Simple and 
Present Perfect Continuous. I shall claim that the entailment of a temporal gap 
notion - not morphological entities - is a condition for current relevance implicature: 



^ Sweet (1892, 1898:98); TwtddcW (1968:8); Letch (1971:30-35); Comrk (1976-36^; \9S5:(ijHJSsim/) 
^FoUowiiig recent practice I uic the tcnn situation to cover cwu, act, ocdviiy, cic. 
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Where no tcxopon} gup nodoo obCtinSt inq^Ucatnres of curreiit rekvinoe will be 
invited Coovmciy, wfaor sudi t notioQ obUiiii» implic^urei of curreat relevance 
be blocks FiniUy, wberc the mfailmfnr of a gtp ootioci it oimiddeii by 
^)pro|3riate adveibiali, implkationt of cunent relevanoe may also obtain for Im- 
perfect as as Perfisct assertioiis, Supptementaiy to lay eariier aiymKitfi (toe 
dr.) I shall daim that predictable n^ssages involving qiecific effects or mults trace 
to the lexical verb. This iviH aU be based on an outline of the basic mM«ti^ of 
inflcctioiis and oompatible sets of adverbials. 

MEANING OR IMPUCATURB 

In Tense (1987:23) Benurd Ccxnrie characterixes the recognUioo of the difler- 
encc between the meaning of a UrtgiiicHi^ term and implicatuiea which can be es- 
tabUsbed 'In a particular coatexT as *^ne of the major advances in recent ff^a^ 
theoiy. He dtes Grice (1975) and Lycms (1977:592-96), in particular the Grkean 
jMindples of conversadcmal imf^cature. Following Grice he then iUustratei this 
^'major advance"* with 5) 

5) If s cold in here 

where the (conversational) imfrilicature is the speaker's desire to have the window 
closed In otha words 5) only implies, but does not state, the spe^kefs true com- 
municative intent Again fdbwing Grice, Comrie notes that implicatures can be 
cancelled, as in 6), 

6) If s cold in here, but piease dant close the window. I enfoy the cokL 
but that mranings cannot be canceHed^ as we see in the cootradictioo in 7). 

7) If s cold in here, but j^ease dont close the window, it's hot in here. 

Armed with this distinction, Comrie then contrasts the Perfect and the Simple 
Past as follows: The Perfect carries an ""element of meaning** (19S5:2S) called current 
relevance, while tl^ Simple Past does not. Interestingly enough, Comrie also points 
out that 8) 

8) John used to live in London 

prov^^ces the implication that ""John no longer lives in London"", though this can be 
cancelled by 9) or 10). 

9) .M and be still does 

10) and, as far as I am aware, he still does 

What is interesting - within Comric's approach, that is - is that he uses an Imperfect 
inflection to illustrate an implicature which is very similar to current relevance im- 
plicatures, for it mvolves the results or effects of a past situation. Taken together, 
Comric's examples provoke the suspicion that curreat relevance is not an "element 
of meaning" of the Perfect but an implicature which obtains independently of par- 
ticular inflections. 
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TESTS 

For the moment let us set up the following hypothes^' If current relevance ii 
in element of the meaning of the Perfect tense, it should hold for iny assertion in 
this infle(^cttL^ That is, for all assertive uses ctf the Perfect (Simple) there should 
be a corresponding present-tensed sentence which exfH^esses the currently relevant 
message. 

To avoid the risk of over-generalization from too small a corpus I shall test this 
hypothesis on the basis of the verb taxonomy in Quirk ei al {\9SS:1QI). This taxo- 
nomy (which is serviceable but not without its problems) is outlined here. 

A- STATIVE 
1. Quality 

be tall, have two legs^ be a mammal 
Z State 

be angry, be ill, love (t), resemble (t), think (that), own (t) 

B. STANCE^ 

live, stand, lie, sit 

C DYNAMIC 

1. Durativc 

a. Noncondusive and durativc 

i, Nonagcntive: GOINGS-ON, 

min, snow, boil, shine, ^ow 

ii. Agcntive: Activities 

drink, sew, write, hunt, play (t), talk 
h. Conclusive and durative 

i. Nonagentivc: PROCESSES 

ripen, grvw up, impmve, separate, turn red 

ii. Agcntiw: ACCOMPUSHMENTS 

write (t), eat (t), drink (t),fiU up (t), discover (t) 
Z Punctual 

a. Noncondusive and pimctual 

i. Nonagentivc: MOMENTARY EVENTS 
sneeze, explode, bUnk, flash, bounce 

ii. Agentivc: MOMENTARY ACTS 
tap ii), nod {i\flre (a gun), kick (t) 

b. Conclusive and punctual 

i. Nonagcntive: TRANSITIONAL EVENTS 
drop, receive (t), catch (t), take off, arrive, die 

ii. Agcntive: TRANSITIONAL ACTS 

sit dawn^ catch (a ball), shoot (t), begin (t), stop (t) 



^ By analo©^, "PAstnw^ is indispuUbly m clement of the mcAning of the Pcrfcirt and holds for 
«sscrtion« in Perfect inflections. 

**IntcrmcdiAiy Ixtwccn the stativc »nd dynimic catcfories*' (Quirk ct aJ. 19&5:2a5). 
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Although Quirk et oL (1985:200) cUiin that vwb meanings (more specifically 
their classifications, which they unctoakc here on a semantic basis) cannot always 
be esublishcd 'in vaaio'*, most of the wrte make at least some sense within the 
minimal frame below. The point, (tf ccmrse, is to test potential implicatk>ns, not the 
taxonomy. 

The current relevance notion rests on the assumption of effects or rtsutts. It is 
therefore reasonaWc to assume that any implication deriving from a Perfect (Simple) 
assertion will have a dose semantic relation to tl^ Lexical Verb. Accordin^y, the 
first significant test involvi*^ the minimal frame "He/It has VERBed^ and an equally 
mimmal explication <rf thf . pottiblc effects or results which the verb provokes. (The 
references follow the oiuline oi the Quirk taxonomy.) 





it 9 1 

It/He has.,. 




A.l. 


BEEN tall 


Situation past 




BEEN ill 


siiuaiicHi poSi 




LOVED (Maggie; 


sicuauoo pasi 




RESEMBLcU (KamDo; 


siiuauon posi 




iHUULiHi (tnai.**; 


allUollOIl poM 




uwiNUL/ ^a lorxune; 


SillUailUil 


B. 


iLlvtiiJ \vi ueorgia; 


SJlUatlOIl 






c fiiaf inn 




LAiiN iin oeo; 






□AX (ui me Qcnj 


aliiMiLlClil p«iM 


C.l.a.i. 




WClUCoa UUW 






axiuw nuw 






heat na&t 




SHONE 


brightness past 




GLOWED 


bri^tncss past 


C.l.a.u, 


DRUNK 


situation past 




SEWN 


^tuatioo past 




WRITTEN 


situation past 




HUNTED 


situation past 




PLAYED (the piano) 


situation past 




TALKED 


situation past 


C.l.b.i. 


RIPENED 


present degree of ripeness 




GROWN UP 


present degree of maturity 




IMPROVED 


present degree of improven 




SEPARATED 


present state of separation 




TURNED (red) 


present state of (redness) 


C.l.b.ii. 


WRITTEN (s.th.) 


script extant 




EATEN (his peas) 


situation past/peas gone 




DRUNK (mal6) 


situation past/experience 




FILLED UP (his bcUy) 


present fulkess 




DISCOVERED (s.th.) 


present state of knowledge 
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CZaX SNEEZED 



fiituatioo past 

situation past/present state of destructioQ 
situatkm pa^ 
sittiation past 
situation past 

situation past/(keg) now open 

situation past/present assent (in context) 

atuatimi past 

situation past 

transition past 

reception past 

aca)mpUshment past 

departure past (now gone) 

transition pa^ (now here) 

transition past (now dead) 

transition pa^ (now sitting) 

situation past (accomplishment) 

dead duck 

war again! 

peace at last! 



EXPLODED 
BLINKED 
FLASHED 
BOUNCED 



C^a.ii. TAPPED (a keg) 



NODDED (his head) 
FIRED (a gun) 
laCKED (the dog) 



C^Zba. DROPPED 



RECEIVED (junk maU) 
CAUGHT (?the bus) 
TAKEN OFF 
ARRIVED 
DIED 



C,2.b.ii. SAT DOWN 



CAUGHT (a baU) 
SHOT (a duck) 
BEGUN (a fight) 
STOPPED (a fight) 



The most significant results of the test are that implicatures do not hold for all 
verbs, hence not imifonnly for the Perfect Simple. There seem to be no reasonable, 
lexically motivated effects or results adducible for the State and the Stance classes 
of verbs. Here the only related message that makes sense is that the situation belongs 
to the past. This, of course, is merely the explication of the basic temporal message 
of the Perfect inflection, not the formulation of an impUcature. With the other classes 
we either have the same nondescript "situation past"* message or we have an impli- 
cation involving a new, related state. In each case the implication is not inflection- 
rooted but derives directly from the semantics of the lexical verb. 

Obviously the test above is highly artificial, for many of the verbs listed rarely if 
ever occur m vacuo. However, varying the context in which the verbs occur yields 
varying implications. One example is shown in 11): 

11a) I have lived here 

still live here 
lib) I have lived here before 
I still live here 

I am living here for a second lime 
11c) I have never lived here 

I do not live here now 
lid) I have never lived here before 

I live here now 

If a basic "element of meaning" in the inflection triggered the specific implication, 
such variations should not be possible. The fact that variations are possible suggests 
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that differing implications mny also be dependent on factors which lie outside of 
the inflection 

Since the Perfect can be inflected for Continuous forms the test must be repeated 
for the frame ^'He has been VERBing^ or ''It has been VERBingT and the test "The 
results/effects are .J". To the extent that they take a Coodmiotts m flc H ti on, all of 
the verba in the outline admit implications for oootinttancc or not mto the presexa. 
From the point of view of or 

focus on the semantks of the Lexkal Verb and test within as minimal a frame as 
possible. Some wamples: 

RESULTSiEFFECTS 

Sinfubess (up to now) 
Exposure (up to now) 
Indisposition (up to now) 
Wetness (up to now) 
Situatira (up to now) 
Diminished thirst (up to now) 
Sittiatioo (up to now) 
Degree of ripeness (up to now) 
Transitimi (up to now) 
Script (partially) extant now 
Transition, knowiegde (up to now) 
Iterative situati(Mi (up to now) 
Iterative sitxiation (up to now) 
Iterative situation (up to now) 
Iterative situatk^ (up to now) 
Motion downward (up to now) 
Preparatioa for transition 
Preparation for transition 
Preparatk)n for transition 

All of the effects or rfiults involve situations which arc predictable from the 
Lexical Verb, The Diirativc verbs (C.l) denote continuation of the situation up to 
now\ the noncondusivc punctual verbs (C.2.a.) denote situation intcrativity up to 
now\ and the conclusive punctual verbs (C.Zb.) denote preparation up to now of 
the situation which is to be concluded. In all cases the notions of incompleteness 
and pastacss trace to the Continuous inflection but the implications of specific results 
or effects of the predication trace to the lexical verb. 

The fmal test bases on Comrie^s sentence 8), where the implications arc claimed 
to be "...but he no longer lives there'* or "...and he still docs**. This departs from 
the notion of effects or results to one of continued activity. Although this is not the 
usual claim of current relevance adherents, each verb can be tested within the frames 
"He/It has VERBcd" and **Hc/lt has been VERBing" to see if cither or both of 
the implications "He/It is still VERBing** or "Hc/ll is no longer VERBing" obtains. 
I shall not list the results here, but where the lest assertion makes sense, all of the 





WHe has been-.. 


B. 


LTVing C"^ an): 




STANDing Qn the rain): 




srmng (mi the pot) 


Cl.ax 


RAINi&g: 




SHINuig: 


C.l.a.ii. 


DRINKiag: 




TALKi&g: 


C.l.bi. 


RIFENiog: 




IMPROVmg: 


C.l.bii. 


WRrring (s.th.): 




DISCX)VBRing (s.th.): 


C^ai. 


SNF,EZing: 




BliNKiog: 


C.2.a4L 


FIRing a gun: 




KICKingU: 


C^bl 


DROPPing: 




TAKingOFF: 


CJ2.bii- 


Sirring DOWN: 




BEOINNlng s.th : 
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verbs arc ambivalent between the "still" and "no longer- impUcaUons. I take this to 
mean that any notion of continued activity which may obtain in a particular context 
is an impUcature, not a meaning, for the test proves that they arc cancellable. 

Let us now look at some of the sentences used by current relevance advocates 
to prove their point 

12) John has broken his leg 

■* His leg is stUI broken (Comric 1985:24) 

13) The taxi has arrived 

ii's now here (Lccch/Svartvik 1975:66) 

14) Her doll has been broken 

it's still not mended (ioc. cit.) 

15) He has been given a camera 

he now has the camera (Leech 1971:34) 

16) I've recovered from my illness 
-• I'm now well again (loc. cit.) 

17) His sister has been an invalid all her life 

she is still alive (Quirk et al 1972:91) 
18a) Peter has injured his ankle and it's still bad (loc. cit.) 
18b) •Peter has injured his ankle but it's now betier (/oc. cit.) 

Sentence 17) has nothing to do with current relevance in the sense of effects or 
wwto Rather the putative impUcature simply explicates the frequently observed 
(but mfrcquenUy explained) rule that the subject of a Perfect inflection must be 
aLve. And it is at least questionable that 18b) is anomalous, as Quirk et aL claim, 
for "it is better now" could be interpreted as a canccUation of "and it's still bad" 
m 18a), which, presumably, expresses the impUcature derived from the rcsultativc 
verb injure m "Peter has injured his ankle".^ As foi sentences 12)-16), each involves 
a rcsultative or conclusive verb, and each verb entails some effects: to BREAK - be 
broken; ARRIVE (somewhere) ■* be there; to be GIVEN something - tc '"we if to 
RECOVER be healthy. Here it is not the tense but the lexical verb which triioi'ers 
the specific impUcature, 

Since, as Gricc points out, meanings cannot be cancelled, we would expect that 
mflcction-based notions of effects or resuUs could not be canccUcd. Yd canccUation 
IS the case with frequency modification as in sentences 20)-24): 

20) John has broken his leg several times 
-»X His leg is stiU broken 

21) The taxi has often arrived late 
-♦X it's now here 

22) Her doll has been broken several times 
-♦X it's still not mended 



In a pnvalc discussion Dr. I jurcncc K«nc suggested that -„. if* now better" may .Iso be n-ad u 
a correction of a performance infelicity, where the speaker realises that he intended to fay. "Peter injuixd 
hB ankle... . In any event 18b) is inconclusive enough to warrant no further discussion 
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23) He has been given several cameras 
-»X He idll hu the cameras 

24) I've recovered from my iOness several times 
-»X rm DOW well again 

Apparently the implicatuies which obtain lexically can be somehow "blocked** by 
modification of the verbal message. 

Another problem: current relevance is generally considered to be a meanmg oi 
the Perfea, in either one or both of its inflections. Yet, whether meaning or impB- 
cature, currently relevant notions arc by no means exclusively triggered by the Per- 
fect, as the Imperfect (25-29) versions of 20)-24) illustrate. 

25) John just htckt his leg 
-* His leg is sM broken 

26) The taxi just arrived 

it's now here 

27) Her doll brc^e a moment ago 
-»? it's stiU not mended 

28) He was ^ven a camera yesterday 

he now has the camera 

29) I recently recovered from my illness 

I'm now well again 

(Later 1 shall claim that the notion of recent pastncss, which is signalled by such 
items as just, Jtcentfy, of late, lately, satisfies the condition which triggers implications 
of current relevance, perhaps providing semantic support for Gricc's Relation 

maxim.) , - • t. i. 

Thus, taking both Perfect inflections into account, the conclusion is that the 
current relevance notion associated with the Perfect tense forms involves implica- 
turcs, not meanings.^ One question remains: If current relevance is not a meaning 
of the Perfect, but an inflection-triggered impticature, do such implications of results 
or effects necessarily obtam for the Perfect? That is, arc there Perfect sentences 
where no implications can be naturally derived? Sentences 30)-33) seem to be rea- 
sonable examples. 

30) I have seen the Statue of Liberty 

31) John has met several presidents 

32) George Bush has shaken hands with Gorby 

33) Have you (ever) been to Florence (Quirk et aJ. 1985:192) 

The only implication which can be reasonably constructed for 30)-33) is roughly 
"The subject is now in possession of this experience". Yet this is so general as to 
be insignificant and can also hold for a sentence involving past experience which is 
inflcaed for the Imperfect, as we see in 34)-37). 



* fntcrestinjiy enough. Quiit et oL (1985:189-90) tpcak ot Current Relevance u i "commofl impJi- 
catton ot the present perfective", not u a meaainc. 
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34) I saw the Statue of Liberty in 1965 

I am now ia possession of this c-qwrieace 

35) John met several presidents at the coafcrcncc 
-» John is now in possession of this expeiieace 

36) George Bush shook hands with Gorby behind closed doors 

George is now in possession of this experience 

37) Were you (sUying) in Floi«Me during the flood? 
■* Arc you now in possession of this experience? 

And for these Imperfect sentences the impUcaturcs may be both cxplicaied and 
cancelled, as wc sec m 38): 

38) I saw the Statue of Liberty in 1965... 
... and I still remember it well 

... I'm still a-tingle with the c:q>crience 

... but I was only two and don't remember a thing about it. 

This seems to be suffidcnt evidence to prove that current relevance implicaturc 
is not an inflection-based phenomenon. The problems arc thus: a) What arc the 
basic rocamngs of the Perfect and Imperfect inflections; and b) Is there grammatical 
or scmanuc support for current relevance impUcature, so that we can predict its 
occurence m discourse independently of tease triggers? 

CURREm- REI^ANOi PRAGMATIC AND LEXICAL TRIGGERS 

There have evolved two types of non-tcnsc triggers of current relevance impli- 
caturc: pragmatic (or conversational) and lexical. Both arc independent of tense 
morphology. Thus, under proper discourse conditions, 39) 

39) The taxi has arrived 

40) The taxi is here 

can invite the impHcation that The taxi is now here". And both 39) and 40) can 
miply "It IS now time to leave" (whereby 40) again illustrates that implicaturcs are 
not confined to Present Perfect inflections). Pragmatically triggered impUcatures are 
of only margmal concern, for they are largely dependent on non-tense factors. Pres- 

^* Z^u u'u ^ '"j"^ '^^^ '° '^'^^ °f P^^^'ic implica- 
tions^ one wjich holds across languages. For if anyone says m any language that he 
has broken his arm, it will be presumed that the arm is still broken: 41)^2). 

41) Ich habc mcinen Arm gcbrochcn 

Er ist gebrochen 

42) Jag bar brutit armen 

Amten bnitm 

And snow anywhere is Ukcly to remain on the ground for a while: 43)-44). 

43) Es hat (gerade) gcschneit 

■* Es liegt jetzt Schnee aufdem Feld 
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44) Det hv Oust) &ndat 

Det liser snd pd morken 
Lexical triggers can be at least partially systematized. Any conclusive (rcsultativc) 
verb wiU provoke an implication involving its results. Thus 45) and 46) involve the 
interpretation of set on fire »& cause to bum, so that the impUcation be bummg 
obtains for Present P-srfect, Past and even Past Perfect innectjons. 

45) John has (just) set the house on fire 

Tlte house is burning 

46) John just set the bouse on fire 

The house is burning 

47) We suddenly realized that John had (i"*0 set the house on fire 

The house was burning (at the time of our realization) 

Where Stance verbs involve an implication of continued results, this is certainly 
due less to Perfect inflections than to conversational conventions and such deictic 
elements as here, now, etc. 

48) I've lived here for a long time 
■* / still live here 

This is a classic example of Gricc's relevance maxim, ft^ why would anyone mention 
a state of affairs if it wre apropos of nothing in the conversation? Note, however, 
that implications need not necessarily hold for either type, as in 49) and 50). 

49) I've lived in Michigan, Georgia and Germany 
-•X / siill live Oiere 

■*X I still live in Germany 

50) John has set the h^use on fire three times 
■*\ V\e house is (still) burning 

T\\E TENSES AND UP-TO-NOWNESS 

The definitional base of the subsequent discussion is as fo!lows7 The Perfect 
Simple denotes situation pastncss, pure and simple. Uech (1971:32) reduces the 
"meaning of the Present Perfect ... [to] «at-least-once-bcfore-noW-. This ade- 
quately describes the basic temporal message of the Perfect Simple, the key notion 
being "before now", a deictically motivated definition of pastness. The Perfect Con- 
tinuous predicates a somewhat more complex view of a past situation as: a) i process 
which occurcd b) before NOW and which was c) concurrent with the time before 

NOW, i.e., "i/p to NOW\ 

The Imperfect Simple denotes a situation which occurcd a) before NOW and t>) 
at a discrete time. The Imperfect Continuous denotes a situation as a) o process 
which occured b) before NOW and did so c) at a discrete time. Both inflections thus 
signal notions of a particular location in past time. 

' Detailed accounts of each icnic (form) and of adverbial adjunrtiofl are contained in Canavin 
(1983). 
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The contrastive rdalionships among these inflections arc: The Perfect inflections 
involve unspecified Perfect Simple or NOW-Tangcnlial (Perfect Continuous) past 
time. The past notion with the Perfect inflections is, as it were, indetenninatc, though 
its extension backward in time can be specifically limited by such advcrbials as "since 
X" or "for X amount of time". The common denominator in cither Perfect tense is 
befort NOW. They contrast, however, in the notion of up-4o-nowxies&, which I call 
Tangency to the primary axis of temporal orientation NOW (Canavan:!^). There 
is nothing in Perfect Simple inflections which necessarily marks the situation as 
concurrent with the time "Ijcfore now". The Perfect Continuous, however, spedfi- 
cally marks a situation as concurcnt with the time before NOW, i.e. as NOW-Tan- 
gential. Wherever a notion of NOW-Tangency rV'Ias for a Perfect Simple, it is 
traceable to the lexical verb, adverbials of duration, or to pragmatic factors. 

Both Imperfect inflections involve a discrete (specified or ^jedfiable) locatiMi in 
past time. Regardless of how recent it may have been, a situati«i in an Imperfect 
inflection entails a temporal gap between the tinK d" a its occurrence and NOW. By 
this is meant a situaUon-frcc time between the occurrence of a situation and NOW. That 
is, Imperfect inflections are basically incompalibk; with a notion of up-U>~NOWness. 

Assuming, as I claim, that the Perfect Continuous necessarily denc^cb a situation 
as an impcrfective process continuing up to now, then sentence 51) 

51) I have been living in Germany 

can quite naturally invite the implication that I still live there. But this is certainly 
due to expectations associated with the phrase live in Germany. The Perfect Con- 
tinuous docs not necessarily mvite implications of situation continuation in the pres- 
ent, however. For instance, if someone comes into my living room and finds me 
relaxing m ?n easy chair with a cold beer, I might easily utter 52). 

52) I've been cleaning out my workshop 

If my visitor correctly assesses the situation he will not infer that I am still engaged 
in the activity but that I have mtemipted it. He may, but need not, mfer that I btcnd 
to continue. Yet this could also be cancelled with the proper gesture or a remark 
such as, "But it's an absolutely hopeless task". Again, with the proper gesture or 
other signal he might also infer that I'm inviting him to have a beer too. The list of 
possible implications could continue. 

Continuing at the pragmatic level, sentence 53) 

53) I've been living in Michigan, Georgia and Germany (for a long time) 

is decidedly peculiar, for it is hard to imagine anyone living in three so widely sep- 
arated geographical locations simultaneously, and 53) cannot be interpreted as de- 
noting sequential situations. Yet, by the same token, 54) 

54) I've been working in Michigan, Georgia and Germany (for a long time) 

is pragmatically unobjectionable, for it can be interpreted as denoting "work in 
Michigan", "work in Georgia" and "work in Germany", i.e., sequential (if un- 



•canavBO (,1983:29-30 et passim), Quirk a ol. i9SS;l&3-84). 
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ordered) Mtuations. Apparently, then, conversational and pragmatic conventions as 
well as vagueness concerning the continuation of the situation in the present are 
factors m current relevance implicature. Such factors arc unpredictable for many 
types of situation, but when present they may influence the specific message of an 
implicature. Since neither the Perfect forms nor the lexical verb force impUcaiures, 
contextual factors will remain unprcdiflable. 

TEMPORAL GAP AND Bt-OCKING 

The central point seems to mvolvc the notion of a temporal gap. The entaihnent 
of a temporal gap between the time of the situation and NOW, specifically marked 
by Imperfect inflections, but entailed with certsun Lexical Verbs in Perfect Simple 
inflections, thus blocks current relevance implica^'u-es. The gap entailed in 34) is 
the lime between 1%5 and NOW. In 35)-37) i. . oral gaps are entailed between 
the (unspecified) time of the occurrence of each situation and NOW. 

Since Perfect Continuous fomu denote continuance of the situation up to NOW, 
no gap notion obtains and current relevance implicatures are invited. The sentences 
in the second test ("It/He has been VERBing") indicate, however, that the Lexical 
Verb triggers any notions of specific results or effects. 

Perfect Simple forms mark only Fastness, any gap notion depending on the 
semantics of the lexical verb. Thus sentences 30)-33), none of which can be inter- 
preted as having continued "up to NOW", all entail a gap notion between the times 
of their occurence and NOW. Accordingly, current relevance implicatures are not 
invited. Where the Lexical Verb permits interpretation for up-to-NOWness, as in 
45), 48) and 54), there is no notion of a gap and implicatures for current relevance 
are not blocked. 

Adjunction to a Perfect Simple of a frequency adverbial blocks current relevance 
implicature through the entailment of a gap notion between then and NOW. With 
the exception of verbs which denote iterativity. Perfect Continuous inflections seem 
to be incompatible with frequency adverbials. This is probably due to the contra- 
diction between the gap notion which frequency adverbials provoke and the notion 
of Tangcncy to Now which the inflection provokes. With iterativity the frequency 
adverbial quantifies individual occurrences of the situation, while the inflection 
predicates the whole situation as NOW-Tangcntial. In this case no real contradiction 
obtains. 

There is a small set of adverbials O'l"'. recently, lately, of late) which are com- 
patible with both Imperfect and Perfect forms.' They mark Past Tangency to NOW 
and denote recent past time. They thus resemble the adverbials since X and X-time 
ago, which also mark Pastncss as Tangential to NOW. Needless to say, such marking 
is incompatible with a notion of a temporal gap. Where a Perfect Simple or an 
Imperfect is adjuncted by such an adverbial any notion of a temporal gap is over- 
ridden. (And where the adverbial Is adjuncted to a Perfect Continuous, marking for 
NOW-Tangency is redundant.) These adverbials do not establish a temporal gap 



'a fuller ticatment of lempi^ral adverbials is roniaincd in Canavan (1983;Oiap. Four). 
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between the occurrenjc of the situation and NOW. Rather they establish a NOW- 
Tangcntial time within which the situation occurs. Thus, it seems, since the time 
referred to is tangential to NOW implicaturcs are not blocked. They arc also not 
forced, however, and arc controlled or triggered by the lexical wrb or by pragmatic 
factors. 

What all of these types have in common is thus the absence of any notion of a 
temporal gap between NOW and eithc: the time of the situation itself or the " me 
within which the situation occurred. That is, cither the situation itself is interprctable 
as NOW-Tangential, as in 55) and 56) 

55) I have lived in Gcrmary (for a long time) 

56) I have been living in Germany (for a long time) 

or the time referred to is recent and NOW-Tangential, as in 57) through 60). 

57) Tom has just let the dog out The dog is now outside 

58) Sue has been overexercizing lately Sue is exhausted 

59) Tom just let the dog out The dog is now outside 

60) Sue just overcxerdzed Sue is exhausted 

For all these types, then, the condition is simply: ImpUcatures for current relevance 
are invited when Tangency to NOW is given. Wherever Non-Tangency to NOW 
obtains for a situation or the time within which it is located, implicaturcs arc cither 
not bvited or they are expressly blocked. 

SUMMARY 

Current relevance is an implicature, not a meaning. The base of implicaturcs 
involving the current relevance of a situation is not the English Perfect Tense but 
the semantic notion of Tangency to NOW. This notion invites but does not force 
implications and obtains in English for Perfect Continuous predications and for 
those containing adverbials denoting NOW-tangential recent pastness. With Perfect 
Simple forms Tangency to NOW is dependent on an appropriate adverbial or on 
pragmatic or conversational conventions along the lines of Grice's Maxim: Be Rele- 
vant. Where Tangency to NOW obtains in Perfect Simple predications current re- 
levance implications are also not blocked. The Lexical Verb triggers any notions of 
specific effects or results (i.e., the message of the implicature) but these are largely 
unpredictable except for resultativc verbs. Under similar semantic conditions, cur- 
rent relevance implicature most probably obtains in any language. 
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SOME TYPICAL PATTERNS OF ERROR 
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I Introduction 

While this paper is addressed primarily to teachers of French whose students 
include native speakers of Spanish, it is expected that many of the remarks made 
here will be relevant for teaching French to learners of any language background 
with prior exposure to Spanish. To a lesser extent, some of tlw c4)servations made 
here will be of interest to Spanish teachers whose students are already familiar with 
French and who are now embarking on the study of Spanish. 

The article is based on the author's observations of his mostly Spanisb-speakiog 
students* performance m French during classroom activities and homework as- 
signments. These observations were over a period of five years, during which time 
the author taught French and Linguistics at the San German campus of the Inter 
American University of Puerto Rico. 

The purpose of the paper is to point out several typical patterns of morpholo- 
gicai, syntactic, and lexical enors made by these Spanish-speaking undergraduate 
students and to suggest explanations of some potential sources of the errors. It is 
hoped that others teaching French' to learners with a S{^nish background will, by 
becoming aware of tb.:se underlyixig patterns of error and their causes, be better 
equipped do deal wiih them within the framework of whatever teaching approaches 
they may prefer. 

Of course, many types of errors in French, particularly grammatical ones, depend 
not so much on the learner's language background as on other factors such as over- 
generalizations of patterns of French itself or the mode of presentation of the target 
language. These types of errors in French will often be similar for Fjiglish and 
Spanish speakers or, indeed, for speakers of other languages as well. In other cases, 
the patterns of error of Hispanic learners will differ from those of English speakers. 
It is this latter type of error which this paper seeks primarily to address through a 
posteriori analysis. 

In the rest of this paper, several patterns of error assumed to be specific to the 
Spanish-speakmg learner are pointed out, a likely source of the errors is indicated, 
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and a few approaches to dealing with these probksms which proved to be successful 
in French classes at Inter American are suggested Errors are categmzed and dealt 
with as grammatical cHies, lexica! errors due to phonetic similarity between the two 
languages, semantic errors, and general lexical errors. 



A number of patterns ctf grammatical errors were observed among the students 
at Inter American. These inclwkd errors in the use of pronouns, articles, verbs, 
and prepositions, each of v^cb is taken up in turn below. 

2.L Personal pronouns. Various types of errors involving the use of personal 
pronouns were noted The first of these, the omission of French subject pronouns, 
is apparently explicable from Spanish, where subject pronouns may usually be 
omitted without ambguity, as in hablo^ hablas, habta, fwblan i speak, you speak, 
he/she speaks, they speak'. Hence students frequently try to cmiit them in French. 
U is helpful to show students that in the absence of subject pronouns, the homophony 
of many French verbs forms would result in ambiguity (e.g, paHe, paries, parleni) 
and that for this reason the pronouns are obligatory in French, in the absence of 
subject nouns, even where they might be optional in Spanish. 

A second type of error invokes the use of subject pronouns where emphatic or 
disjunctive pronouns are called for m one-word utterances. For example, asking 
whether the teacher or another student is indeed addressing him/her ("Who? Me?"), 
the Spanish-speaking student wmild systematically ask *j€? (d. Sp. iyo?). Asking 
about someone else, they would say *U? or -m? or uls? (cf. Sp. cil? or itu? or 
cellos?). The source of error is easy to understand from a glance at Fig. 1, where 
it is seen that pronoun choice in one-word utterances in Spanish is identical to 
thai of subject position, while in French there is only partial overlap in these two 
environments. It is worth nolirg that English speakers at Inter American seem im- 
pressionistically to be more likely to produce the correct moi? and ioi? or even lui? 
and €ux? in these situations, once the forms had been presented. 

Similar errors occur with the pronouns used after prepositions. Here, however, 
the problem is limited to the 3rd person masculine as in *pour il and •pour ils^ 
modeled on Spanish para il 'for him* and paw ellos *for them'. Spanish speakers 
learn pour moi *for me' and pourtoi for you (sing.)* readily enough, perhaps because, 
as Fig. 1 illustrates, in both Spanish and French, Ist and 2nd person pronouns used 
with prepositions are distinct from the corresponding subject pronouns. In the case 
of pour elle, nous, vous, or elles, *for her, us, you (pi.), them (fern.)', there is no 
problem, since in each of the languages, subject forms and forms used with prepo- 
sitions arc identical. Only vAih third person singular and plural lui and eux is there 
a problem, apparently because in the native Spanish, but not in French, subject 
forms and prepositional object forms arc identical. 

As far as the position of personal pronouns is concerned, Spanish speakers are 
not surprised at placing pronoun object before the verb. However, in Spanish, unlike 
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Fit 1. The pronouns of Spanish and French in contrast 



French, the indirect object always precedes the direct, with the result that another 
systematic pattern of error often appears in the studcnu' French, Morcvcr, the fact 
that Spanish docs not allow two pronouns beginning with the sound (1] to occur in 
succession but requires that the first of them (the indirect object) be se, leads to 
sail another error. Thus, in attempting to render /e le lui dis 'I tell it to him', students 
were observed to produce '(je) se le dis oa the model of Sp, se lo digo or even 
sele dis d Marie, modeled on se lo digo a Maria. This latter sentence illustrates yet 
another error involving mdirect object pronouns stemming from the fact that Spanish 
often uses a redundant indirect object pronoun with decir 'say* and similar verbs of 
telling even when the indirect object noun is expressed. As a result, Hispanic stu- 
dents will occasionally insert an unnecessary lui into sentences with dire, yielding 
sentences such as •Dites-iui d Jean que le cafi est Id TeU John that the coffee is 
there* (SpJDigale a Juan que el cafi estd alld!). 

Still another type of error in pronoun usage involves overextension ol the use of 
se in conformity with Spanish patterns. This results in errors such as -se parte frangais 
en Mariinique on the model of Spanish se habla francis en Martinica 'French i.s 
spoken in Martinique'. In this case, as in many mhers, French prefers a verb w=th 
an as its subject. Occasionally, other structures such as preposition + infinitive, are 
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inwlwd as »*en wm< or tow ire used for d wcmine 'for sale* or 4 tower for 
reiit*(Sp.«ve»ttic«nd5tf irffluito). . . ^ • c • k . 

nnally, pronoun objects of infinitives irc often mispliced. Smcc in Spanish a 
pronoun object may cither follow the infinitive or precede the main verb ^wcming 
the infinitive students sometimes nyje veux voirle 'j< le veux voir fot je veux 
le voir 'I ynat to sec it/hm' iSp.quiavvtrioot {oquieJOver),citha 'jevaisdpafier 
lui ot *je tui vais i parier for }e vais tuiparier 'I'm going to talk to him' (Sp. voy a 
hablarie ex le voy a hdblar). 

22. ylrtic/M. Fortunately, the uses of the articb in French ckxcly paralld Spa^ 
As a result, Spanish dominant students at Inter American made fewer mistakes with 
articles than did their En^ dominant classmates. Still, several type* of errors do 
occur. For example, since no article is needed in Spanish with otro 'other', wt or 
une is omitted with as in w« owtrp voiture {Sip. veo otro caro) 'I see another 
car*. Conversely, an article may occur where it is not required with monsieur, ma- 
dame or mademoiselle: e.g. *c'est le monsieur Perez or »c'est la madame Lopez (Sp. 
es el seAor Pirez ot es la seAora Upez) this is Mr. Perez/Mrs. Lopez". Time ex- 
pressions may also contain an article, as in -i/ «f to »w heures (or even ^ont les 
trois hemes) patterned in part on Spanish son las Dm *it is there o'clock'. 

Confusion may result from the different patterns of using tiic definite article for 
expressing the days of the wtsck in the two languages, French uses no article for the 
expression of a single event (e.g. samedi 'on Saturday, this Saturday") while Spanish 
uses a singular article in this sUuation (el sdbado). On the other hand, for habitual 
occurences, French uses the singular article (le samedi 'on Saturdays, every Satur- 
day) where Spanish requires a plural one {los sdbados). Smcc le samedi resembles 
el sdbado structurally, the student may assume that they arc identical semanUcally. 
Thus,;V vais au cinema le samedi *I go to the movies on Saturdays' (habitual action) 
is sometimes misunderstood or used in the sense of 'I am going to the movies this 
Saturday* (single instance). 

Z3. Verbs. Spanish speakers encounter fewer problems with the semantics of 
French verb tenses than do English speakers. Since the uses of the various verb 
tenses have much in common in French and Spanish, once the verb forms have 
been learned, the choice of one tense over another U relatively easy for the Hispanic 
learner. Relatively little time need be devoted to the semantics of the imperfect 
versus the passi compost or to cxplainmg the subjunctive. In fact, once the forms 
of the subjunctive arc known, Uie problem is not so much one of getting students 
to use them as to get them to restrict their use of the subjunctive. In accord with 
the more extensive use of the subjunctive in Spanish, they may want to use it with 
any verbs dependent on penser 'think' or esp^ 'hope', whether affirmative or ne- 
gative; or in place of the impcrf^ect m ii-clauses stating conditions contrary to fact 
(e.g. *s'il sou ici, je le verrals 'if he were here, I would see him'); or in place of the 
future tense with quand (-quand tu sois en San Juan for quand tu seras d San Juan 
•When you are in San Juan' (cf. Sp. cuando estis [subj.] en San Juan). Moreover, 
the subjunctive rather than the indicative may appear with verbs of ordering, as m 
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•Ditw-W qu'(U) ouvrt ta porte for DtUs-kd d'ouviirlaporte on the model of Sptnah 
IDiaile queabrala pturtal Tell him to open the doori* 

In some contesU i*erc the pfl«# eompai^ is required, ^ 
occaiiooidly among studenU who hive mastered the latter form. Indeed, two ad- 
vmced levd students, who had learned a great deal of l^ench on ihctf 
for some time in iltf "»»ring between the passi simpie (morphologicaUy similar to 
the Sp pretcntc) nd ibc passi composi (similar to the Sp. present perfect). It was 
as if, having taken the trouble to learn these forms in French, they were reluctant 
to give them up. 

Z4, Pm> sitions. A frequent error involving prepositioos is use of <fc in ufcww/ 
In front of or uktfiitt de 'behind'. However, the source of this errw U not 
immediately apparent, since the occurrence of * may possibly be calqued on the 
equivalent Spanish eaqxessioos d^anu de and drtnJf or U may be an ovcigcner- 
altzation from other Ffench prepositional cjtpressions such as d cdtf <te "netf to', m 
milku <te "in the middle ot.enfacede 'opposUe'. k)in de iai from',/Wr de 'near', 
etc 

Tw minor gramm^ical probfcms mvoiving d arc worth nothing. The first of these 
is the insertion of an unnecessary d in the^torprwA* as b ./e Hflif 4 
iSp,voyaser midko) Tm going to bc(come) a doctor*. The second unwan-anted 
use of J u patterned after the s(>-«dled "personal i» of Spanish requ^ 

direct object nouns referring to persons: -tuvoisi MatU? (Sp. iva a Martap 'Do 
you see Mary?' The two examples just discussed here invohe use of prcpoMtions in 

contexts where they arc ungrammatical in French. Another type of error, where the 
incorrect choice of prepositions is mwKed, is deaU with m the secti^ 

below. 

3. Phonetic similarity and lexical errors 

Several lexical items are frequcoUy misinterpreted or uttered mappropriately, 
apparenUy because of phonetic similarity to Spanish. Perhaps the roost common of 
these errors U use of 'she' where masculine U 'he' is intended or the interprc- 
tation of e/te in spoken French as having a male referent (cf. Sp. where masc il 
contrasts with fern. eUa). The teacher's feigning surprise at use of e/te where U is 
clearly intended is an efifective reminder to students regarding proper pronoun 
choice. EvenluaUy students reach a point where they enjoy feigning surprise whca 
they catch a classmate using eUe for U. The student making the error quickly realizes 
what has happened and is able to self-correct. 

A second error apparently resulting from phonetic similarity is the rc-intcrprc- 
tation of French 'is if as a single morpheme corresponding to Spanish es 'is'. 
InUiaUy, a few students seem to have analyzed the two sylUbcs of Qui est-ce? (kij 
+ [es) Svho is it' as being isomorphic wUh Spanish dQuiin es? [kjcn] + lesj. This 
appears to be the source of utterances such as *[es marij or •[es la portj for c'est 
Marie 'It's Mary" and c'est la porte 'It's the door' in the early stages of the course 
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(cf. Sp. « MaHa »nd es la puerta). The most effective means of dealing with this 
proWcm was to deky introduction of Qui est'<e? until well after the stnicturcs Noun 
+ est, Welle + e^, and then c'eft had been mastered 

Other minor prcAlems involving phonetic similarity include the iirterprctatiwi of 
d tpU? to whom* as Sp. aqut 'here', the interpretation seize 'sijtfccn' as Sp. sets 
'six*, treize thirteen' as Sp. tres three', and the not infrequent use of si for oui (cf. 
the frequent occurrence of si in French in response to negative questioos). Interes- 
tingly, oH? •where' is often misunderstood as Vho*. clearly under influence from 
English , the students' second language. 



4. Semantics 

4.1. Familiar pronouns. Speakers of Spanish will readily understand the distinc- 
tion between the various forms of tu (T-forms) and vous (V-forms) in French, since 
a similar distinction exists in the native language. However, in Puerto Rican Spanish, 
and in other types of Caribbean Spanish as well, T-fonns arc used in a much wider 
range of social situations than in France. Hence, Hispanic students may well use tu 
and vous inappropriately and will have to learn that the socially acceptable usage 
of these forms does not correspond entirely to the choice of tu vs. Usted in Spanish. 

4.2. Possessives. A more serious semantic problem arises from the students' tend- 
ency to equate French son/safses 'his, her, its' with the Spanish possessive su/sus 
'his, her, its, your, formal their' and to extend the use of son/sa/ses to situations 
where votre/vos 'your' or leur/ieurs 'their' would be appropriate (e.g. 'c'est son stylo 
where c'est voire stylo 'It's your pen' is intended). To remind students of distinction, 
it was useful in my classes, when students addressed me with son/sa/ses instead of 
votrr/vos, to respond as if they were referring to someone else, for example by turn- 
ing around to sec if anyone was behind me. However, an even more effective means 
of dealing with the problem before It became a problem was to rearrange the order 
of presentation of the material, delaying introduction of son/sa/ses until after 
votre/vos was mastered. 

4.3. Common gender. In Spanish, a masculine plural noun may be used to desig- 
nate both male and female members of the species referred to. Thus, while padre 
means 'father' and madre means 'mother', mis padres means 'my parents' and may 
be rendered incorrectly in French as 'mes pdres in place olmes parents. Or combien 
de frdres tu as? may be misconstructed as 'How many brothers and sisters do you 
have?' (cf. Sp. Icudntos hermanos tienes?), rather than referring specifically to the 
number of brothers. Similary, elle a trois f's 'she has three sons' may be misunder- 
stood as a reference to both sons and daughters (cf. Sp. hijos 'sons, children') or 
'es gargons joucnt dans la me may occur when both boys and girls arc involved and 
where les cnfanis would be more appropriate (cf. Sp. nuws). In a similar vein, an 
advanced student once refcred to the king and queen of Spain as *les rots d'Espagne 
where le rot et la reine were meant (Sp. las rcycs de Espafia). 
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4.4. Cn^ings. As student aod teacher pass ia the hiUway the student may greet 
the teacher with 'ou nvdr, pmfnseurf. When this happens, the student is ^tt^nAtng 
the semantic range of au nvoir to mdude is induded by iedios/ in Spanish, 
where it not only means 'good bye' but may also mean •hello!* when two acquaint- 
ances pass without intendin g to engage m conversatioa. The students need to learn 
that bonjour, monsUurt or iw!^UMr, madamd are the appropriate utterances when 
acquaintances pass one anotl».r, equivalenr here to ladios, pfofesor(a)I 

Studenu who know bonne nuiU are liable to use it where bonsoir! is called for 
(or vice versa) since m Spanish ibuenas nochesl does duty for both. On the other 
hand, in the case of ibuenos dias! 'good morning!' (literally 'good day!') and ibuenas 
tardesf 'good afternoon!', it is Spanish which makes a distinction which French does 
noL As a result, students who know that bonjow/ is appropriate in the moniing do 
not realize that its range of appropriateness extends to later in the day and will 
sometimes ask how to say 'good afternoon!' 

4.5. Miscellaneous semantic extensions. Second language Icarncre are often una- 
ware erf the limits on the semantic range of vocabulary m the target language, as 
for example when an English speaker says source 'spring' when printemps is intended. 
Hispanic learners, like their English-speaking classmates, may extend the semantic 
range of French lexical items, but in ways may puzzle the EngUsh-language teacher. 
For example, Puerto Rican students occasionally attempted *U vient madn for U 
vient demain. Such an utterance is not al all surprising when it is borne m mind that 
both 'morning' and 'tomorrow' arc expressed with the same word, ma/Uma, in Span- 
ish. Similary, students sometimes extended the range of haui to mean ffond. Thus, 
if they knew that la tour est haute 'the tower is high/tall' is equivalent to la torn es 
alta, they would expect *Jean est haui to be equivalent for Juan es alto 'John is tall.' 
In the same way, bos (Sp. bajo) occurred with the meaning of 'short' as in 
monsieur est bos (Sp. el seHor es bajo) 'the man is short.' The students' error seems 
explicable firom the fact that, while Spanish uses alio to mean 'tall' (with reference 
to people) as well as in the sense of 'high' and uses bajo to mean 'short' (referring 
to people) as weU as 'low*, French distinguishes between grand and haut on the one 
hand and petit and bas on thr other. 

Where French clearly distinguishes pourquoi? 'why* from parte que 'because', 
the Spanish equivalents ipor qui? 'why?' and porque 'because' are phoneticaUy quite 
similar to one another. This fact often lead lo still another example of semantic 
extension by analogy with Spanish, namely the use of 'pourquoi m the sense of 
'because'. 

Another frequent error among Puerto Rican students involved extension of the 
semantic range of ddjd to contexts which arc ungrammatical in French. Dijd 'already* 
is expressed >w in Spanish. However, >w may also occur in negative sentences, where 
it means 'no longer*. Thus, while no lo si means 'I don't know*, ya no si means '1 no 
longer know*. This often led students to construct sentences such as -dijdje ne sais 
pas where je ne sais plus was intended. 

In an interesting, though infrequent error of inappropriate semantic extension 
one student, knowing that domingo 'Sunday* is expressed dimanche in French', 
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cleverly reasoned her wty to •mon cousin imdie en Saint'Dimano^e for mon cousin 
itudie d Saini-Dwiingue (Sp. SaxUo Domiogo). 

4.6. Pnpositions. Wiih geographic expfesftkmft, Spinish uses en *&n' to show lo* 
calion {estoy en EspiiAa Tm in Spain') and a to stow direction {yo voy a EspaAa 
i'm going to Spain'). Attempting to follow that same pattern in French, Hispanic 
students will jKoduce sentences \ikc je suis en Espagne md ie vais d Espoffte or 
•jc suis en Porto-Rko and je vais d Porto-Rko. Of course, En^ish-spcaking Icmers 
produce similar enors, but tlw problem may be compounded among Spanish spea- 
kers by the phonetk and orthographic similarity of the prepo^tions in the two lan- 
guages. Moreover, in non-geographic OHitexis, pt in Spanish has a much wider 
range than does French en. Hence, students produced •en la table (Sp. en la mesa 
•on the table*), 'en le mur (Sp. en la pared *on the waU'), ^ me (Sp. en la caile 
'on the street*), or •/wiser en {Sp.pensar en to think about'), where in French such 
various prepositions as sur^ dans, or d are required, 

5. Vocabuloiy 

Even though in the reahn of vt>cabulary the Latino student docs enjoy some 
advantage over the Anglo, since so much of the French Ic^dcon resembles Spanish, 
the advantage of the Spanish-spciJung student in learning vocabulary should not be 
exaggerated, for a great deal of elementary French vocabulary docs not resemble 
Spanish at all or, bdeed, may more closely resemble English than Spanish. The 
most important problem areas arc gender and misleading cognates or faux amis. 

5 J. Gender. The existence of grammatical gender comes as no surprise to His- 
panic students and, in fact, is quite helpful m learning French vocabulary, since 
etymologically related words usually have the same gender m both languages. How- 
ever, students are bothered by the fact that gender in French is leas predioablc 
than m the native language, where the ending is normally a reasonably sure indicator 
of gender. They expect even uruclated words to have the same gender in both lan- 
guages and are a little surprised that montre Svatch' is feminine in French (cf. mas :. 
reloj in Spanish), while fnur Svall', stylo *pcn\ cahier *ttotcbook', tableau •blackboard^ , 
or film arc masculine (cf. la pared, phima, librtia, pizami, pellcula). They arc even 
surprised when closely related words do not exhibit the same gender in the two 
languages. Fortunately, the number of such cases is small. Common examples in- 
clude lait 'tmlk\prini€mps *spring',/m// 'fruit', sel 'salt', sort 'fate luck', sang *blood\ 
doute *doubt', and miel 'hone/, which are masculine in French but feminine in Span- 
ish {leche, primavera, fmta, sal, suene, sangre, duda, miel) and, conversely, salk 
'room', banque 'bank', dent 'tooth*, fin *end', and minute which are feminine in 
French but masculine in Spanish {salon, banco, diente,fin, minuto). Mer *sca', fe- 
minine in French, may take cither gender in Spanish but, except in geographical 
names, is usally masculine. 

Gender differences between the languages include a few common feminine 
words in -cwr in French having masculine cognates in -or in Spanish. These include 
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la couleur *color\ douleur 'pain', saveur flavor*, faveur *ftvor*, and vapeur 'steam* 
(Sp. el color, dolor ^ sai/orjavor^ vapor^ etc). Of course, not all French words in --eur 
are fexninine (e^. honneur 'honor' and words designating professions: profmeur 
*tcacher\ acteur ^actor*, chanteur 'singer', vendeur 'salesman*, etc). 

52 Faux amis. As is true of the Anglo student, misleading cognates or faux amis 
are a problem for the Latino learning French. However, what might be faux amis 
for the English-speaking learner (e^. acmeUemeni present*, assister 'attend*, con- 
fidence 'lecture', dicej^on 'disappoitmcnt', ifftorer 'not to know*, lectuft 'reading', 
librairie 'bookstore', note 'grade in school', sympaihique 'fricndl/, etc) may turn out 
to be bons amis for the Spanish speaker (cf. Sp. actualmente, asistir, conferencia, 
decepcidh, ignorar, Itcfura, libmia, noia, simp4tko, etc). Conversely, the Spanish 
speaker's faux amis will not ncccssarilly be the same as the English speaker's. Some 
common examples include those listed in fig. 2. 

Fig. Z Mi^eading cognates 



FRENCH ITEM 



aamdrc to wait for* 
aucwt 'none' 
hiiant *$tnngc' 

brave 'courageous' 
bureau 'desk; ofTicc' 
cam 'map; card* 
C42ssict to break* 
code ^codc* 
courage 'courage' 
iUgoCier to disgust* 
d^d 'alieady* 
danander 'to ask; 

request* 
d^s^moi 'disoider; 

cofifuston* 
duresse 'distress' 
tftfr 'fhe* 
anbarrass^ 

'embarrassed* 
enfenni 'closed up' 
mtmdrt 'to hear' 
hrge ^wide* 
Icttte 'letter* 
niitce *nUce* 
quhter 'to leave* 
resta to remain' 
salir to dirty' 
sol 'ground* 
subir 'to undergo' 
succis 'success' 
user to wear out' 



SPANISH EQUIVA- 
LENT OF FRENCH 
ITEM 
esperar 
nmgibi 

raro ; odgifial; exsrao 

vaUa\u\ \faUroto 

escrisono; ofkina 

mapa; usjcta 

romper 

cddjgo 

valor 

repuffujr 

prtgunsar, pedir 

dcsctmcierto 

angusiia 
dia 

avagomada 

encerrado 
oir 

aiicho 

carta 

sobrina 

dejar, abandonar 
quedarsc 

manchar^ ensuciar 

such 

sufrir 

hito 

gastar, drbUitar 



SPANISH COGNATE 



oicnder to Uke care of 

o/gjirt^somc* 

bizofTOtrAvc: 

magnanimous' 
brow *feroctous' 
bum 'dookcy* 
cana 'kiter* 
casar 'to many (off)' 
codo 'cltxjw' 
coraje ^anger* 
dispaar 'to dl^>kase* 
deja 'he leaves' 
demandar to sue^ 

desarroUo 'development' 

desireza *skiir 

isnbarazada "pregnant* 

atfermo *sick* 
enunder to utidcrsU£uS' 
iargo *k>ng* 
letra 'nvords of a song' 
nieia 'granddaughter' 
quuar 'to remove' 
new to deduct; reduce' 
salir to go out' 
soi 'sun' 

subir to go up; climb' 
succso ^event' 
usar to use' 



FRENCH EQUfVA- 

LENT OF SPANISH 

COGNATE 

soiffter 

queique 

courugcur, brave; vail- 

fifoce 
dne 

ktSf^e 

marier 

coude 

coidne 

diplaire 

il taisse 

pounuivre en jusdce 

d^loppanau 

habilai\ compiimces 
U 

enccinie 

malade 

comprendre 

long 

paroles 

peiiie^fiile 

enlever 

d£duire\ soustrairt 

softir 

soieU 

motucr 

Mnejneru 

anplayer^ uuliser 
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m addition to the faux amis just meaticmcd, there is a small group of words 
which cannot be conskleied faux amis exactly, since there is seme partial overlap 
of meaning. In these cases, the cognate word is much more restricted in meaning 
in one of the languages than it is in the other. In the case of smtir, at least, it is 
Spanish wiiich is more precise than French, in that Spanish has two terms, sentir Ho 
feel' and oier 'to smelly corresponding to jusl one in French. Generally, however, it 
appears that the opposite is true, i.e. that French is more precise than Spanish* 
Esi^pies include: 



FRENCH; 



SPANISH: 



attendre to wait' 
fspirtr 'to hope' 
avoir *to have* 
tenir *to hold' 
habiter Ho dwell; inhabif 
vivrc *to live; be alive' 
adresse 'address' 
direaion 'direction' 
disg^cc 'disgrace' 
malheur 'misfortune' 
chevfux 'hair (of head)' 
poil 'hair (of animals or of body)' 
station 'station' 
saison 'season' 
tirer 'to puU' 
jcter 'to throw* 

The partial overlap of cognate words could theoretically lead to error on the 
part of Spanish speakers. In actual fact, errors within this set do not often occur, 
probably because the term which in no way resembles Spanish is often the one 
teamed long before the other member of the set. 




d Conclusion 

This has been but a brief survey of some of the types of errors French teachers 
might be on the watch for among Spanish-speaking students. Anticipating the most 
common error patterns that arise, the classroom teacher is better equipped to in- 
cori>oratc exercises beneficial to the Latino into the lesson planning. 
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THE PASSIVE AND PASSIVIZABIUTY 
IN DANISH AND GERMAN^ 



Olb Lauridsen 



The Amhus School of Business 



1. INTRODUCTION 



Even though it has not been proved by linguistic research, it is a general and 
undoubtedly true assumption that the passive^ that is^ the grammaticalizcd passive, 
is more frequent in Danish than in German.^ This assumption applies not least to 
the language of business and management including business correspondence, and 
the main reason for this seems to be a general tendency in German to use personal 
expressions such as Wir teilen Ihnen hierdurch mii, dafi .JWir bitten Sie... vs Danish 
De meddeles herved, at .../De b€des an in other respects perfect business letter 
written by a native speaker of Danish may thus be confused by an extensive use of 
the passive^ however genuine the German forms may be in isolation, and an analysis 
of the general norms for the use of the passive voice in the text type business letter 
is consequently an important area of research, 

Anotb^» reason for the differences in frequency between Danish and German 
is the fact that the Danish language allows passivization to a much larger extent 
than does the German; it must therefore be taken for granted that a determination 
of the systematic conditions for passivization in the two languages would contribute 
to the elimination of the by far not rare and rather far-fetched passives in texts 
translated from Danish into German; an authentic example of this could be •diese 
Probleme werden in alien Branchen gekannt^ translated directly from Danish disse 
problemcr kendes i alle branchcr. 

In other words, the divergences in the use of the passive in Danish and German 
as they are seen in business correspondence are thus due to text type specific as 



I wtnt to cjq>ress my sincere patituiie to my wife ind colleApie, Kiren M. Lauridsen, The En^i&h 
Dcpartmcnl, the Airtius Schoot of Businc», for her help with the En^ish version of this piper. 

^ a. Collin Erikscn, C el al. 1984. T^sk Grmnuidk. Ui edition. Copcnhifcn: Gytdendjil p. 14Sff; 
Poulscn, Sv.-O. 1981. GrammuSiske termer med cksempUr og forkJmnger. Aarhus: Handel&h^jkolen i 
Aarhua. p. 36; Rocsen, A. 198Z 7)afe Gramrtuidk. Beaibejdet af P.V. Christiansen, Bendt Pcdersen og 
Hartid Pors. Copenhagen: Aschehoug. p. llOff, 
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well as general, systematic factors. It should be apparent from the ahov-c that none 
of these have beea the subject of thorou^ Ui^;uistic research so far, and I intend 
to make up for this in the iu» future^ also because the results of such research 
would teem important m the teaching German as a foreign language in Denmark. 
In the first ph^ of the project I have had to leave out the text type specific mech* 
anisms, however, it is cmly possible to reach reasonable results in this arta by ana- 
lysing large text corpora which, at the moment, are not available, and so far I have 
therefore concentrated on the phenomenon passivizability and in this conne<^ion I 
have had to delve into the two language systems. 

1 CRmaSM OF AVAILABLE UTERATURE 
(LAURIDSEN (19e7;15a-73)) 

As already mentioned, passivizability In itself has not at any time been the pri- 
mary subject of research, and in the main part of the relevant literature the problems 
connected with passivizability are either not mentioned at all or are only dealt with 
on the basis of the description in various grammars. No language spcdfic Danish 
or German work on the subject contains any useful suggestions and it therefore 
seems reasonable to speak about a terra incogniia. 

In the following the literature on the subject will not be dealt with in any detail; 
only a description of the general tendencies will be attempted by the incorporation 
of typical works and criticism of their weakest points. The first part erf my investiga- 
tions only comprises the polyvalent verbs, and in the following I shall concentrate on 
the works that deal with the -s- or blive- and the Hwten-passivizability of such verbs. 

2.1. The Literature Concerning German Passivizability 

Let us first concentrate on the literature concemiQg German passivizability. It 
is a characteristic feature of most of the works on the subject that they do not offer 
a reaUy systematic evaluation of the problem of passivizability/non-passivizabiHty, 
and instead they present lists either of accusative selecting verbs or of clauses that 
only occur in the active; attempts at possible explanations are sporadically added 
to such lists. 

2.1.1. The Duden Grammatik (Uuridsen (1987:15S-60)) 

An instructive example of such a primarily registering procedure is found in the 
1972 and 1984 editions of the Duden Grammatik. 

As far as the transitive verbs arc concerned^ that is, the verbs thai require a 
dependent in the accusative, the 1972 edition lists the following ten clause types 
which lack passivizability. 

(1) Clauses with a nonreflcxivc verb {unechtes reflexives Verbum) as object (e.g. 
sich waschen) 
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(2) Clauses in which the accusative object is a part of the body (e.g. den Kopf 
schOtUin) 

(3) Clauses with a cognate object (e^ einen Tanz tanzcn) 

(4) Clauses in which the accusative object and the verb arc closely connected 
(eg. Schritt halten) 

(5) Clauses in which the accusative object incUcates content or quantity {etwas 
tnthalUn) 

(6) Clauses in which the accusative object indicates instrument or placement 
(e^. FldU spielen/Kopf siehtn) 

(7) Clauses the subject of which cannot act (e.g. der Finger Juckt mich) 

(8) Clauses with neutializcd subject {ts fiitrt mich) 

(9) Clauses that indicate a static situation (e.g. Staub bedeckt die Biicher {sein- 
passive is possible]) 

(10) Qauscs with verbs of the "Afl/wj-perspcctive" {t.gMoben/besitzen/empfang 
en/erhalten etc.) (Duden Grwnmatik (1972:493f)). 

It should be mentioned in this connection that the Duden Grommotik considers 
the following cases possible: in (2) clauses of the type die Hindi werden vcm ihm 
zum Zeichen der Untermifung gehoben, in (3) and (4) clauses of types der erste Tanz 
wurde vom Brautpaar getanH and es wird Schritt gehaUen respectively; the latter two 
cases will not be considered any further in the following as, strictly speaking, they 
arc not polyvalent verbs; the former, however, will be briefly mentioned in another 
connection^ cf. chapter 5 below. 

The Duden list appears fairly chaotic and is actually an example of what may 
happen, or rather what invariably happens when language use and language system 
are kept apart, that is, when the analysis of language is limited to a mere collection 
of data: It is difficult to appreciate any difference in the connection between the 
verbs and their objects in (4) and (5); the confrcntation of indications like con- 
tentiqumtity in (5) and instmmentlplacement in (6) is unmanageable, and it must be 
characterized as exaggerated to simulate a connection hclween the elements instru- 
ment and placement, (7) is further to be considered an overgeneralization as clauses 
like er wurde von einem Auto von oben bis unten bespntzt and das Holz wurde von 
den krdftigen Wellen angeschwenmt arc fully acceptable even though they do not 
contain subjects which may act according to their own will; the demand concerning 
the ability to act on the part of the suoject or the agent is a consequence of much 
too limited understanding of the passive voice, which, by the way, is seen in many 
other works on the passive? Syntax (4) and semantics, sometimes of the subject (7), 
sometimes of the object (5) and (6), and sometimes even of the verb itself (9) and 
(10) are included without taking the system into consideration - there is no syste- 
matic common denominator for the lack of passivizability of the accusative selecting 
verbs. 

The passivizability of the intransitive polyvalent verbs is treated more uniformly, 
and here a common denominator is aaually established: passivi7ation is only 



For the various dcfmilions ind conceptions of the passive, cf. Lauridscn (1987:4-95). 
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possibk: when Ihc iitdividual verbs may be considered ^'TUtigkeiten der Mcnschen 
((xkrdoch Icbcnder Wesert)'' (Duden Grammaiik (1973:93)); ^oitf einem Irrtum wird 
voii diescr Aussage bemht and ^es wird \wt Umt alien vs es wird Hun /iwi mirj 
nachgceifai (ibid.). It cannot be denied that passtvi/able polyvalent intransitive verbs 
arc actional, but this is not the explanation of their passivi/abitity, rather, it is a 
coincidence. As already mentioned, the agcntive clement does not have the inHuence 
traditionally attached to it. Methodologically speaking it is infelicitous that the passi- 
vi/ability/non-passivizability of the transitive and intransitive verbs is not considered 
together, but the former under ""Satzbaupidne^, the latter in connection with the 
genera] description of the passive. 

Under the headline ^'Veiben ohne Passivfdhi^eii'*, the 1984 edition renders some 
main points on non-passivizability, once again registering rather than systematizing 
(Duden 1984: 182f): mentioned are (i) verbs with body parts as object, (ii) verbs with 
measures/amounts as object, (iii) verbs of ihc "*haben-pcrspcc\wc*', (iv) the express- 
ions es gibt/cs sttzt, (v) kemten/kdfmen/wbsen, (vi) verbs with particularly closely 
connected objects, and (vii) reflexive verbs. As it was the case in the 1972 Duden, 
a more detailed account is given under the ^^Saizbaupldne*" (Duden 1984:608), and 
here we find an approach which essentially resembles that of the 1972 edition, only, 
items (4) and (6) have now, reasonably enough, been put together and item (10) 
has been left out. Thus some of the more disturbing individual problems are removed 
- the syntaclic equality of the objects in (4) and (6) is fully recognized^, and the 
after all wrong account of (10) is removed.^ The passivizability of the polyvalent 
intransitive verbs is basically treated as in the 1972 edition, and when all is said and 
done, there are thus no important differences between the two editions; more details 
have been taken up, certain problems are removed - the basic approach, however, 
is the same. 

2.1.2. Hclbig and Hcrtzka (Uuridscn (1987:161^5)) 

Helbig, whose impoi ant contribution to the linguistic research of the passive is 
actually comprised in Helbig/Buscha (1984), works much more cogently than does 
the Duden Crammatik, According to Helbig, the passive is primarily characterized 
by the fact that the subject does not have the case role ageni which, then, is defined 
"tf/j belcbi vorgestcUter Urlteber einer Handlung, TrSgcr einer Tdiigkeiu Tdtef' (Hel- 
big/Buscha (1984:165 and 560). In other words, behind every passive there must be 
an agcntive clement, and for this very reason verbs like Hhnebh entsprechen, fehlen, 
kostm, and wiegcn, and verbs which indicate "having something" or '^getting some- 
thing'' respectively, that is, verbs of the so-called *7iafetvj-perspective" mentioned 
above arc not passivizable. 

Hclbig is here quite in line with Hertzka who already in 1910, though with other 



Conirafy lo ihc 1972 edition, ihc 1984 Duden docs not mention that passives of type "cs wird 
Schnii gchaUen" arc in (^ct po^iblc. 

Of course Staub txdcch die Biichcr as well as I Jinn erfullt die Halle, Fliidulinge \xmopfen die 
Sirajk atid so on {Dudai 1972:494) can be passivized, c>tih\ liiac is obviously no prag^naiic need for such 
C{f^tsin4Ciio/is; hence the label ""after ail nrofig". 
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words and concepu, ctfabli&hed ibis conditioii for passivizabilily (1910:11). This 
results in another i^oUein^ however the passive of verbs like h&wt, sehen, aujfassen, 
etc is fully possil^ aikl the subjects of these verbs arc not agents. Hertzka docs 
noi include examples such as these at all, whereas Helbig attempts to do so by 
claiming that the relevant verbs are only immediately passivizaUc ^n the subject 
in a given use or b a given situation may be interpreted as a pure agentive: in die 
Sonnenfmsiemis isivonuns gesehen warden the verb sehen has the meaning "watch'' 
which demands an agent, and the passive is consequently acceptable; contrary to 
this the passive may be objectionable in another connection: in the example der 
UnfaU isivonuns gesehen warden the verb sehen has the meaning **be present by 
coincidence^ and there is thus no agentive element present and the example must 
be labelled less grammatical. It is claimed that the subject of the verbs hiken, sehen, 
etc. apart from their basic functional-semantic status as "ErkenninislrQgcf\ 
"^Wahmehntungslriige/^, etc may also contain an element of agcntivity, and since the 
subjects arc then semi-agentive, the passives are only serai-correct - to put it a bit 
polemically, cf. Helbig/Buscha (1984:71, and especially 170). 

It is methodologically infelicitous that certain purely syntactic factors (that is, 
the fact that certain verbs may actually be passivized contrary to the basic under- 
standing of the passive), that pure surface structure mechanisms dictate the intro- 
duction of a kind of semantic case; all the more so because Helbig derives such 
semantic cases from factors of predicate logic which must be regarded as externa! 
to language itself and do not enter into any interrelationship with syntax, cf. Helbig 
(1982:11). Furthermore, a number of informants (cT further below) have unani- 
mously indicated that they fully accept both passives, that is, die Sonnenfinstemis isi 
von uns gesehsn warden as well as der UnfaU ist van uns gesehen warden, and it thus 
becomes apparent once again how difficult it is to connect the idea of the agent 
with the passive, and that a number of adjustments arc required when this func- 
tional-semantic element is considered a decisive factor in the contrast ± passive; 
at this point it should also be mentioned that the limitation of the agentive to 
[^■anim], which Helbig has obviously adopted from Fillmore (1968:24), is not rea- 
sonable, cf. the above-mentioned examples er wurde von einem Aula von obm bis 
unten bespritzi and das Haiz wurde von den krdfiigen Wellen angeschwemmi . Another 
importp.nt reason for objecting to the presence of an agentive clement as a precon- 
dition for passivization is the fact that agentive reflexive verbs {sich waschen) plus 
agentive verbs with objects which refer to a piece of clothing {er zog dcnlsehiai 
Mantel wt) or to a part of the body (er hob die Hdnde) cannot generally undergo 
passive transformation although there are sporadic exceptions to this rule, cf. chap- 
ter 5 below; such cases are also just mentioned in passing by Helbig, cf. Hclbig/Bus- 
cha (1984:172), 

113. Steubc and Wahher (Lauridscn (1987:166-68)) 

Quite different from the works of Diiden and Helbig is that of Steubc and Wal- 
thcr, who consider all the not passivizable polyvalent verbs derivations from a basic 
voice in which the logical subject and the logical object equal the grammaticai sub- 
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ject and the grammatical object respectively. It is then a characteristic of the not 
passivizable derivaticHis that tl» basic voke relation is broken and as a consequence 
of this the grammatical subject becomes kientical with the logical objea; thus mich 
in c^ mich Ubeikimmt die Lust is logical subject but g ra m matic al object, and the 
vibxAc uttcranff is to be understood as being derived from ich empfinde pldtztich 
stwk die Lust. This last example and similar ones are regarded as n<m-i>assivizable 
because their subjects ab ow must be interpreted as shewing relations between 
syntactic and logiod factors similar to those of the passim; the latter is assumed to 
be present in exactly the sentences whose grammatical subject is different from the 
logical subject, cf. Steubc/Walther (li?72:19ff). An attempt at a universal theory, but 
not an unproblematic cme: it is impossible to construct reasonable ckrivation bases 
for a number of non-passi^izable verbs such as enthalten Bud umfassen; this is just 
mentioned in passing by the authors who at the same time disregard scmie oi the 
other problematic cases of the research on the pas^ve such as betreffen, gleichert, 
hasten, passen, wiegm, eta, cf. Steubc/Walther (1972:22), Moreover, some of the 
bases postulated seem rather strained; a tyi»cal example of this would be man kann 
ffvfies GedrOngt sehen given as the basis for tl^ nonpassivizable es ffbt pofies Ge- 
diitnge\ here the posttbility fectoc kann is suppressed without good reason, cf. 
Stcub^alther (1972:21), and the authors have to use such and similar tricks on a 
number of occasions. 

The basic concept of Stcubc and Walther like that of Hclbig - cannot account 
for all the instances of lacking passivizability and can therefore not be characterized 
as a coherent system, either. Only a subset of the examples is accounted for, and 
even so it is not without breaks in the methodology. In addition to this, none of the 
aicories can explain the possible, but rarely occurring passives of the type das 
HtUmittel wud vom Knmken gebraucht. To a much too large extent they operate 
vdth an eilher-or. like Helbig, the authors limit themselves to only mentioning that 
the passive is not possible with otherwise clearly passivizable verbs with a noun 
phrase referring to a part of the body as object and add further that the same 
conditions apply where other (Aject noun phrases arc determined by a reflexive 
possessive pronoun (e.g. et wusch sein (Le. eigenes) Kind), cf. Stcubc/Walthcr 
(1972:22f); however, this type of mere listing just weakens the basic points of 
view. 



2.1.4. Bcedham (Lauridscn (1987:42-5)) 

Another attempt at a general theory has been presented by Bcedham. For in- 
explicable reasons he only includes perfective verbs in his basic analysis and on the 
basis of these he is then able to conclude that the passive is a perfect aspect, cf. 
Becdham (1982:84), and only verbs compatible with it are passivizable, cf. Becdham 
(1982:62-73 and 95-100); among a host of exceptions is then, for instance, bekom- 
men, perfective, but not passivizable and, in addition, the large number of fully 
passivizable impcrfcctivc verbs. His theory must therefore be labelled exotic rather 
than useful. 
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22L The LUerature Conctming Danish Passivizi^Uity 

22.1. ^4ikkel5cn (Uuridscn (1987:1600) 

Danish linguistic research has not contributed to the establishment of the pas- 
sive-blocking mechanisms m any significant way. In his OrdfdjningsUtre from 1911, 
reprinted 1975, MikkcUcn proceeds to a large extent like the Duden Gmmmatik, 
cf. Mikkclsen (1975J770, and he primarily lists the non-passivizable verbs. He docs 
not limit himself to mere listing, however, in a nimiber of cases he tries to explain 
the lack of passivizability, e.g. in connection with verbs like onJ* Uffiet tilh0re, etc.; 
he claims that these verbs are not connected with direct Q^led (genstandsled), but 
with indirect objects (kensynsled) (1975:378), and erf these two types of object, the 
latter is given the general dharactcristic of being more loosely connected to the verb 
than is the former (1975:85). In his general description of the constituents, Mikkel&en 
maintains that the subject of a passive clause is identical with the real object for 
the event expressed by the verb, that is, with the object of the active clause, and he 
thus actually sketches an explanation. However, it is very difficiilt objectively to 
measure the strength of two relations between constituents (verb - direct abject as 
opposed to verb - indirect object)^ and since in his description of the indirect object, 
Mikkekcn claims that the loose connection to the verb of the indirect object ~ 
compared to that of the direct object - is seen in the fact that it cannot t>ecome 
the subject of the clause in a passive construction, that is, that the passive transfor- 
mation cannot be carried out with verbs that only require an indirect object (ibid,), 
there is actually nothing much to gain from his explanation. Mikkekcn is not the 
only one to argue in such a circular way, however; Erbcn (1980:241) uses exactly 
the same line of reasoning in connection with mgehen, hasten, etc. 

2.2.2. Hansen (Uuridscn (1987:156)) 

Hansen only deals with the lack of passivizability conneaed with the reflexives, 
but contrary to the above-mentioned authors he is close to a reasonable explanation: 
the fact that the reflexive verbs are not passivized is due to the fact that this would 
be without any sense at ail because the agent and the patient are identical, cf. Hansen 
(1976,111:146). Part of the truth is hidden behind these words, a point I shall dem- 
onstrate in chapter 5 below. 

3. PASSlVIZABILrrV AND VERB VAlilNCY 
(LAURIDSEN (1987:96-150)) 

As it has already been mentioned, and as it will be apparent in the following, 
linguistic research has actually not offered any really useful tools for language spe- 
cific or contrastivc studies and it is therefore compulsory to break new ground if 
one wants to discover the features that determine passivizability. Even at a quite 
early stage of my work I was convinced that the relation between syntactic and 
semantic valency was of decisive importance; I was obviously inspired by the works 
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of Mikkelscn, Hertzka, and Heltng. and even though their ideas were far from un- 
impeachable, I decided to foUow this lead 

XL Syntactic Vakncy 

As far as syntactic valeacy is coiuxrned, I decided to follow Helbig closely even 
though I natunlty realized, and still realize, that tlu?re are certain Gordian knots in 
his systems and that not all the details d his description are satisfactory^ however, 
it seems impossible to deny that, all things considered, Hetbig's system of valency 
is by far the most useful of tlw systems considered; it is comfortably down to earth 
and comfortably without any thcwetical extravaganzas that arc more or less unman- 
ageable, 

3.2. Semantic Valency (LauHdsen (1987:97-149)) 

To find a suitable basis for semantic valency is much more problematic Since 
the first articles by Finmore in 1966 and 1968 the market has literally been flooded 
with contributions to case theory, and most of the authors of these have established 
their own sets (small or large) of cases. The general pr<Alcm for case theory has 
been and still is the status, number, and types of cases. For obvious reasons I shall 
here refrain from any attempt at presenting a state of the art; instead I shall focus 
on some of the mam points which may cxplam why I chose not to follow directly 
m the footsteps of others. In the following only the works of Charles Fdlmore arc 
mcluded, not because they are to be criticized more than others, on the contrary, 
but rather because the problems considered there are of a general charaacr and 
are thus found in just about all the rest of the literature on the subject. 

In Fdlmorc's article The Case for Case" (1968b) the case roles are obviously 
considered universal categories, and that makes any serious work with them im- 
possible in connection with valency. Even though Fdlmore uses the concept of **re- 
lationship** about his cases in various connections, e.g (1968b:21), and claims that 
these cases relative to the verb via the whole proposition (ibid.:51), that is, the clause 
without the systems of for instance tense, mood or aspect (ibid.:23), he does carry 
out a categorization in his heavily stressed idea that cases or case combinations 
select the verbs (ibid.:27-3l and footnote 34, p.26) and not the other way round, a 
procedure v^ch would seem reasonable if it was really a question of relations; 
moreover, the categorization is seen in the fact that special semantic features such 
as [±hum], etc. are attached to the case roles. 

Fillmore was heavily critidzcd for this, and he tried to sharpen his points of view 
in "Some problems for Case Granmiar** (1971). Already before "The Case for Case'*, 
in 1968 and 1969, he tried to establish a connection between a level of predicate 
logic and a level of case semantics in a couple of lexically studies, cf. (1968a) and 
(1969), In my opinion these studies are important because they conlribute to the 
idea of the relational status of the case roles. He reconsidered this principle in 1971, 



A survey of Hclbig'i many works on wiicncy is found in Hcibig/Schcnkcl 1975. 
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but he did not reach satisfactory results; he does not establish aoy system m his 
work, aad he only considers one single abstract superordinate predicator, {cmikI; 
he does not presuppose any hierarchical structure in the piedicatioo, but regards it 
as identical with the proportion of the actual clause, which b the same as a Imear 

constituent stnicture (1971:especiaUy 255). As a consequence of this he actually docs 
not operate on predication structures, but on u^u^f^ verbs. 

In 1977 FiUmore finally deaU with the problems c^^rr^in^ the number and 
types of semantic cases in the article 'TTic Case for Case Reopened". He assumes 
that groups of verbs attach thcmseh«s to various scenes; sell, spend, buy, pay, cost 
arc thus connected to the so-calted "commercial event" which ahvays invohes a 
buyer, a seller, some goods, and some money. Sa7 is then used to bring the seller, 
the goods, and perhaps the buyer into perspective spend focuses on the buyer and 
the money, and pay on the buyer and the money or the buyer and the seller, etc 
(1977:720. It cannot be denied that the basis of this vir\vpoint is an idea of predicate 
logic, but unfortunately it is not carried through: certain relations such as 'buyer* 
and 'seller' arc introduced, and on the lexical level they arc realized as case roles. 
This last point can only be inferred because it is not explicitly expressed anywhere 
in the article. In cases where the 1971 article did not di&tiguish dearly, the 1977 one 
shows certain indications of a taxonomy. Unfortunately they are confused by the 
basic concept of scenes, however, because this is totally subjective: How many scenes 
and what scenes are found in the language and in the real world? The problem 
about the number and types of the case roles has been exchanged with the number 
and types of the scenes. 

In order to get hold of the status of the case roles one way or another, I assumed 
that they are derived from argument relations on the level of predicate logic, again 
with due reference to Helbig. who has defended this point of view since the early 
1970s, cf. 2.1.1 If as an example one considers the Danish verb give or its German 
counterpart geben, the idea of the theoiy is that its actual use is determined by a 
given situation in the objective world represented in the human mind; this repre- 
sentation, which is in actual fact identical with the meaning structure of the verb, 
may be expressed in terms of predicate logic as follows: 

caus(x{lncep(hab(y,2)))) 

Verbalized: an x acts in such a way that there is a change so that y has z 

When this idea is Icxicaiized, all the predicators are included in the verbal theme, 
and the relations of the arguments to their individual predicators are realized as 
case roles; it follows from this that they arc lexical features and belong to the 
meaning of the verb only. Helbig does not establish any taxonomy for the level of 
predicate logic; I therefore included the theses of Arutjunow and tested them criti- 
cally on all of the 292 lemmata in the valency dictionary by Helbig and Schcnkcl, 
altogether about 3,000 meanings - or, in my opinion, individual verbs because the 
so-called meanings are due to the choice of basically different arguments. I further 
tested the Danish equivalents of these 3,000 verbs plus a group of generally problc- 
matic verbs, that is, verbs which are generally problematic as far as passivizalion is 
concerned and which arc not found in the valency diaionary. 
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U very quickly became ipparcat that Am^unow's appronmately 50 primitive or 
clemcnury jwedicatofi arc not all primitive and elementary, on the contrary, the 
nuyority of tbem are deriwd from or compouated by a much smaller number, 



adesse (x) - x exists 

caua (x,y) - x acu so that y 

cofB (x,y) « X has the information y 

correspood (x,y) - x corresponds to y 

Amc (x) - X functions in accordance with its nature 

hab (x,y) « X has y 

iikfli (x) X remuns x 

Inccp (x) X starts 

loc (x,y) « x's concrete or abstract placement in relation to y 

MMf (x,y) - X has power over y 

Bov (x) - X moves 

opin (x,y) - X means y 

pan (x,y) - x is a part of y 

p«rv (x) - X is small 

(XfY) - X is characterized by y 

slmU (x,y) - X equals y 

sped (x,y) - x relates to y 

uno (x,y) « X and y establish a unity 

vkt (jt,y) - X is superior to y 

I then further added: 

dur (x,y) - x lasts y 

mlB (x,y) - X is smaller than y 



With these altogether 21 prcdictois and a small set of modifiers which primarily 
influence the concept on the aspectual Icvct the truth function noo and the con- 
junction A, which I venture to interpret as an accompanying circumstance I have 
been able to describe the meaning structure of the verbs, their semantic nucleus as 
this is reflected in a given situation in the objective real world. I determined al- 
together five different argument relations, namely: 

the oWect relation ( - BG): 

the concrete or abstract object for the prcdicalor 

the relation of causing factor («BIE): 
the causer of the content of the predicator 

the relation of the paycfak starting point ( » BPA): 

the starting point for a psychic process or a situation expressed by the predicator 

the relation of the possessing factor ( » BV). 

the entity to \vhosc advantage or disadvantage an object appears 

the limiting retaUon (» BO, BU,BZ): 

relaUons of place (BO), quantity (BU), and condition (BZ) which spcafy the 
relation between the first argument and the predicator 
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The arguments are obviously absf tKt and on the basis of this it will be uader- 
stood th^ they cannot be comWned with sfiecific semantic features; in conne^iion 
with the causing fiictor for install it is therefore not mteresting whether or not 
it can act accordmg to its own will in the real obfectsve vforld. 

The verbs c o nseq u e nt ly group themsehts in three classes: one with caus as the 
dominating predicator {cMsatii^ veibs), CMie with lacep as the dominating [dedicator 
(transUwital veH^s), both erf which are then dynamic {dynamic verbs), and finally one 
without any of these two which is then stoiive (siaiive verbs). When this basic prin- 
ciple is combined with the {N-csence of the above listed argument relations, a taxo- 
nomy in accordance with the following matrix appears; here the ordinate indicates 
the distinctions ±caua/±Uiccp and the abscissa the types of argument relations: 



^s^Spedflcatioo aoc. (o 
^sl predicitof type 
^S^and aifument 

SemAntk 


Basic type 


Experientitiv^ ty- 


Bcncfftctivc type 


Termiiwlivc type 


Sutsve verb* 


BG 

^'cxistieren*' 


*Tuxten*' {ctw. iut) 


BG^BV 

**hMbctf 

BG^BV^BO 

*'schuWcn*' 


BG^BO V BU V B2 

**scin- 
"<Jauem*' 
"sichcn^ 






&G+SV*S?A ^iKnctdcn" 


D 

y 

n 

m 
c 

vcits 


Transitional 
verbs 


BG 




BO^BV 

*'gcwinncn" 


BO^BO V BZ 

"ankCMnmen** 
'NvcrcJcn (zuj*" 


Causasive v«rbs 




BG^Bie^BPA 
**crschrcckcn'* 


BG^B^E^BV 

"unterstutzcn" 


BG^BiE^BO V BZ 
"gchcn** 
'Verfcn" 
"machcn zu" 


BG^SJE^BPA^BU 

"aniwortcn** 


bc*bje*8V4Boa; 



It must be said immediately that these prcdicators and relations arc mere pos- 
tulates to the same extent as arc the cases of Fillmore and other linguists; however, 
to me they are not universals or something similar, but some entities of description 
chosen for practical purposes, that is, they arc a kind of common denominators 
which may serve the purpose of discovering the individual meaning structures. 

As already mentioned I consider Hclbig*s semantic cases as reflections of argu- 
ment relations on the level of predicate locate logic, and this status implies that the 
types and number of case roles must equal those of the argument relations. On the 
lexical level I then have five cases, namely: 



objective 

agentlve 

experientative 

benefactlve 

terminative 



(-o) corresponds to the object relation 
( = a) corresponds to the relation of the causing factor 
(^e) corresponds to the relation of the psychic stari ng point 
(*b) corresponds to the relation of the possessing factrr 
( = t) corresponds to the limiting relation 
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In the course of lc»calizaUon all the predicators are included in the verb stem, 
but arguments may be induded as wcU. For instance, the situation "he helps 
somebody do something" unpUcs that a person receives help, that is, an object re- 
lation, and this is a pcnnancnt part of the verb stem itself on the superior lexical 



With this principle b mind, one reaches a taxonomy as the one sketched below 
since wrbs with an expressed objective are labelled explicitly objuSivc, whereas 
verbs with an included objective are labcUed implicitly objective: 



^■sw^ Spcdncttioo ace. 
^"v,^ to cue 
^•^s^,^^^ relattoctf 

Semantic ^^^^ 
type 


Basic type 


Expeiientativc 
type 


jBcnefactivc ty- 
pe 


Tcrroinativc ty- 


S 
t 
a 

t 
t 

V 

c 

verb* 


objeciivisttc 


*'existiercn'' 


o - c 

0 - c - t 
"fmden" (ctw. 


o -b 
"haben** 

0 - b - t 


o - 1 
"dauem** 


o - b - t "t>€nck>cn" 


objcclrvistic 




c - t 'Vun- 


b ^ t **brauchcn'* 






D 

y 

n 
« 

m 

i 
c 

verb* 




0 

**ciifitchcn" 


'*enldeckc.i ' 


o-b 
"jewinncn" 


o - t 
•*wcrdcn (ru) " 


<: 

1 

u 

t 

i 

V 

e 

verb' 


Implicitly 
objcctivistic 


"tanzcn" 


a-c 

L pchreckc 

t - c - t 

n>ittcn** 


a -b 

a-b-t 

''Iwlfen" 


a - 1 


Fjcpliciify 
objcctivistic 


a - o 


a - 0 - c 

1 ' o - c - t 
'**ntwortcn" 


a - 0 - b 
a - o ^ b - t 


a - 0 - t 
**machcn zu'' 



4. IHE RESULTS OF TOE ANALYSIS (I^URIDSEN (1987;151-225)) 

Having analysed somewhere between 6,000-6,500 verbs in order to determine 
their structure in tern-s of predicate logic, I chose altogether approwmatcly 1,300 
typical ones and classified them according to the taxonomy above. I then had 100 
informants icst the passivizabiliiy of the individual tokens in order not to rely on 
introspection alone. I am fuHy aware of the serious problems connected with in- 
formant tests, but as far as non-passivizabihly is concerned there is no other possi- 
bility. Text corpora arc obviously of no help when it is a question of non-occurrence. 
Positive fwssibility, on the other hand, may be analyzed on the basis of corpus data, 
hut in I98<)/87 1 had no access to such corpora and I was forced to base my analysis 
on the informant tests. 
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The results of thc^sc were quite unambiguous and very much in line with my own 
assessments: 

1. Danish and Gtrman causative accusative selecting verbs and verhs requir- 
ing a prepositional object (cf. the table above) are ail fully passiviiable with 
only a few spoi^dic excefrtlcms to the rule (kpbe/kaufen, salge/verkmfm, bede 
omfbiiien um, tale lu/sprechen zu etc«) 

la. The passive of Danish and German causative verbs with an obligatory or 
optional adverbial complement indicathig dimrtioo b reganfed as inade<|udte 
igi, l0bc (lil bycn)Hin die Stadi) gchen, laufen etc.; (cf. chapter 5)- 

lb. The passive of German causative verbs which only accept a complement in 
the genitive or the dative is regarded as possible, but dennitely conspicuous 
and unusual (gcdenken, helfen, ttc* ). 

2. Among the Danish and German transitional and stative verbs, those that 
have a subject ("NominativergSnzung^) with the case role objective are NOT 
passivizabte (skc (der skeie hatn inlet Mdljigpschehen (es geschah ihm nichis 
Bases), tilhpre (del lilh^rer mig)/gchdrcn (es gehdn mir), etc.). 

That German prefers the active of otherwise passivizablc verbs with non-accu- 
sative and non-prepositional arguments, that is, arguments in the genitive or the 
dative is probably due to the fact that the majority of the verbs that select these 
cases cannot be passivized in the first place because of the clash of the subject and 
the objective; in other words, the system lacks productive analogy patterns. 

Apart from lb, a German speciality, the above items represent a considerable 
structural concord between Danish and German, but in other cases with no sub- 
ject-objective clash the systems differ. 

As far as Danish is concerned, it is a general principle that all verbs with the 
feature subject ^ objective arc passivizablc. The exceptions are few and far between, 
an example would be the stative bcnefactivc have (*en hund haves af drengen), and 
the stative bcnefactive-tcrminativc b€h0ve ( mcdvirken behfives af os) as well as 
the transitional bcnefactivc verbs fd and fmde, the latter with the meaning **gct" 
(han fandi lid lil and thus different from the causative fmde ^ "find". As far as 
I can sec, these examples do not indicate any real collapse of the system: rather, 
the non-passivizability seems to be caused by external factors: the benefactivc tcr* 
minative trivalcnt verb have (have bogen isamlingeme) is fully passivizablc, it actually 
occurs most frequently in the passive, cf. the example (bogen) haves p& Del kongeligc 
Bibliolck - a remark often found on library requisition forms. This highly frequent 
use of the stem hav-^ which is obviously related to the normal verb of possession 
have but at the same time conspicuously deviant from it, has so to speak monopo- 
lized the passive, of better still, in order not to confuse things, language use in 
genera! refrains from passivizing the normal have. Similar circumstances are found 
with the verbs /J, finde^ and beh0ve. There is de facto a fd in the passive, actually 
primarily in the passive, fds with the modal factor **is available" (mcerkci f&s i ullc 
f0rende forretningcr) - and like^avey, this/^ has monopolized the passive in order 
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to avoid ambiguity. While ha\^ and fSs are close to being in the medium voice 
since the active form has more or less disappeared, it must be taken for granted 
that it is the highly frequent medium verbs that prevent bth0ve and finde ( — ''get") 
from being passivized. Bth^ves (cf. der behaves adskiUige imders^seb^r, f0r rtsultattt 
forelifst^) « "be necessary** and (der) findes = **(lhcre) is/cjdsls** prevent the passi- 
viseation of the actives beh0ve and finde^ a passivization that would iead to a clash 
between the passive and the medium voices and a consequent ambiguity. External 
factors also determine the non-passivizability of koitime pi (en tanke), komme til 
(penge): transitional, but non-passivizable komme is often used in abstract connec- 
tions (cf* komme i en vanskelig situation)^ and the rebtiveiy high frequency of such 
examples influences the passivizability of the verb stem negatively. For the same 
reason agent ive komme ind p3 and komme tilbage only occur in the active. 

Before turning to the passivizability of German stative and transitional verbs the 
subjects of which do ncH have the functional-semantic status objective, I shall briefly 
account for the choice between Danish -5 and d/iiv-pas&ive in the present tense; 
only the present tense will be considered here because in the past tense there are 
some limitations connected with the stem-fmal sounds, cf. Mikkclscn (1975:3790, 
and as a consequence of these the analogy patterns of the -5- passive in the past 
tense are weak and the form becomes altogether less frequent. 

As far as the causative verbs are concerned the relevant form is chosen according 
to aspect: the -5-passivc is primarily used in connection with non-p;'rfectivity and 
the &//w^-passivc in connection with pcrfectivity; in other words, taget bcerts af spjler 
is chosen rather than laget bliver bSret af sfijler, and fofbryderen bliver henrettet i dette 
0jeblik rather than forbryderen hentettes i dette pjeblik. Where the present tense has 
a future meaning the same conditions apply. 

In opposition to this, the informants with surprising consistency prefer the -j- 
passive to the Wivr-passivc with the stative and transitional verbs (byen ones i kirn- 
ingens rand/brevet modiages af direkt^ren), so here it must be concluded that other 
mechanisms than the aspectual ones are decisive. As far as I can see, historical 
factors are crucial here: the ^-passive is a new formation in the North Germanic 
languages, developed from reflexive constructions (-J < generalized enclitic reflex- 
ive -5/*). Reflexives in no way presuppose an external causing force; this condition 
then lives on in the -^-passive which may immediately be combined with the non- 
agentivc verbs. Then there is the Wive-passive (originally vfr^j- passive) which seems 
to have generally required a causing element. This line of thought is supported by 
modern German, and it should be mentioned in passing that I have carried out a 
small analysis of the passive in Gothic in order to get an idea of the passive at an 
earlier stage of Germanic, and this analysis shows that non-agcntivc verbs never 
occur in the Gothic equivalent to the bliv€-/werden-'P^\\e with the auxiliary wair- 
pan, but only in the ancient, heavily reduced medium voice or in the wisan-p3^\\e, 
that is, the equivalent of rhe r.crr^/5e/>f-passivc. If the above assumptions are correct, 
and a number of factors indicate that they are, we may conclude that, as far as 
Danish is concerned, there is a mixture of the systems: on the one hand an aspectual 
one for Ihc causative vcrhs and, on the other, a primarily functional-semantic one 
for the stalivc and transitional verbs. It is feasible thai llic functional-semantic dis- 
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unction is the older of Ihc two: When the original rcHcxivc form took on a clearly 
passive meaning and became a variant to the complex passive, i.e. the Mw-passivc 
in modem Danish and the werden-passivt in modem Gemian (actually also unique 
m an Indocuropcan connection), it, in accordance with its origin, presumably nrsl 
comprised the verbs not implying an agenlive in the relatively broad sense of the 
term used here and therefore perhaps not able to occur in the periphrastic form. 
Since the -j-passive, as a kind of side effect, contains a durativc clement, and since 
the majority of the verbs occurring in this form are stative, the language was supplied 
with an aspectual expression which was gradually generalized with the agcnttvc 
verbs. 

As I have claimed above, the functional-semantic point of view aiso applies to 
the German transitional and stative verbs without the dash between the objective 
and the subject. It actually turns out that the verbs totally devoid of any influence 
from the subject do not occur in the passive, and this is probably where we find the 
explanation to the fact that haben, besitzen, empfangen, kennen, and wissen, to men- 
tion but a few, cannot be passivized while at the same time the passive form nf 
sehen, hdren, etc. is accepted. Independent of whether one hears or sees something 
consciously or unco-'^iciously, the senses are dominated by the will of a human being 
and are therefore ultimately controllable whereas this is not the case with "havinc" 
and "getting". 

It is interesting that the informants arc unsure about a number of verbs. This 
goes lor &rgen, langweilen, and wundem among others, and is probably due to the 
fact that a controUing factor U possible, but less obvious; to be quite banal if you 
arc bored by a book, you may put it away, but the boring factor, if one may'say so, 
IS external. The two verbs erben are also an instructive example here; they may be 
taken to mean "to inherit something which is now in one's possession" and "to 
uihcnt something biologically" respectively. The informants are uncertain when 
faced with an example of the former, and because one may refuse to accept an 
inheritance of this kind, it must be maintained that only a relative control is present 
A passive fo-ra of the verb in the latter sense is flatly refused, however, and this is 
m umnediate accordance with the fact the possession of various physical charac- 
teristics IS totally out of the control of the mdividual. It cannot be denied that con- 
siderations such as these may seem almost comically simple, but the reaction to such 
a reaction must be something like: it is compulsory that linguistic mechanisms arc 
hard to manage, very abstract and non-transparent? As a last point it should be 
mentioned that the passive of transitional and stative verbs with arguments in the 
genitive or the dative (e.g. gedenken and mifi(rauen) arc subjected to the same rules 
m prmciple at least, but the active form is generally preferred as it is the case with 
causative verbs also selecting the genetive or the dative and for the same reasons. 

Why then this controlling element? As already mentioned it was presumably the 
case at earlier stages in the development of the language that only the agentivc verbs 
were compatible with the complex passive, Danish 6//vf-passi-'e, German weraoi- 
passive; all other passivizable verbs occurred in the now obsolete medium voice 
found as late as in Gothic, cf. above. When the medium disappeared th<>rc was 
obviously nm a need to be able to passivize, and since the German language did 
not deve!..p any equivalent to the Danish -^-passive, the use of ihe K-^/^/e/j -passive 
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spread. On the other hand, the agentive element connected with the complex passive 
was so strong that only verbs which comprise a factor at least partly corrcspondmg 
with the causative element are compatible with this form. 



5. CX3NSEQUENCES 



All this must have some implication for the understanding of the passive - which 
characteristics of the passive prevent the use of this fornr when the grammatical 
subject is an objective on the functional-semantic level? If one assumes that every 
verb lexeme, when it occurs in a syntactic string, arranges the elements of the situ- 
ation which is to be described or expressed in a given hierarchy of relations, the 
individual positions of which have a given, very abstract content, one may approach 
an explanation. I claim that the subject is a kind of fixed pomt, a point of origm for 
the verbal expression, and the object/objects are the point/points of what U affected 
or involved, and I consider this semaniica-syntaclic circumstances even though that 
might not be in accordance with tradition. It is here not a question of a functional 
sentence perspective even though what I am talking about here may correspond to 
what. It is rather a kind of first basis from which one may operate further. In the 
course of passivization the object of the active form becomes the subject of the 
clause whereas the original subject occurs in a prepositional phrase or disappears 
altogether. While the active thus sketches a situation with the subject as the fixed 
point and an orientation towards the point affected, the passive voice oricniatcs the 
verbal expression away from the subject and fixes it within the sphere of the point 
affected. It is obvious that in actual fact the content of "being s*Tccted" is very 
s-milar to the content or meaning of the case role objective, that is, what is involved, 
what is the object. I actually assume that this is a content which, in contrast to others, 
functions at several linguistic levels. If an accusative selecting verb has a subject 
which from a case-semantic point of view is objective, e.g. kosten, then there is it 
relation between the verb and the subject on the functional-semantic level which is 
identical with the one which might be obtained by means of passivization, and if a 
passive transformation was then carried out, there would be an orientation, on the 
functional-semantic level, away from the sphere affected by the verb, and the lan- 
guage does not accept that. 

As far as the verbs of movement (cf. !a, chapter 4) are concerned, the reason 
why their passive is classified as inadequate is thai the semantics of these verbs 
focuses so strongly on direction that any fixation in the sphere of the point affected 
is made impossible.^ 

So far I have strongly focused on the fixation of the passive in the sphere of the 
point affected. In order to gain a full understanding of the problems of passiviza- 
bility, however, the orientation away from the fixed point of the active clause must 
also be taken into account; as a matter of fact, this explains, to put it very brieny, 
why reflexive verbs and verbs whose object is a noun phrase referring to either the 

' Vcrt)s of movement have lexicaiized ihc point affected; so gd/schoi e.g. indicate »x cauKS x to 
move to y", the second x being lexicali/ed (and y being an optional comptement), cf. Laundsen 

(1987:2140. 
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clothing or the body part of the subject noun phrase are not passivized: there is no 
breach with the sphere of the Fixed point and in the case of pas&ivization the situation 
would still be connectca with it. Already Hertzka (1910:3f and 5ff) and, as mentioned 
above Hansen, introduce ideas similar to these, but without systematizing them. In 
certain limited cases, passive transformation of such complexes is allowed, but in- 
formants arc generally sceptical about them. In German the passive form of reflexive 
verbs always occurs without any mdication of the agent^ and the verbs mu^ therefore 
be considered absolute with the reflexive being a part of the predicate without any 
reference; in Danish the verb is ''dereflcxivized'* as the reflexive disappears, cf. 
kranse frabedes (Lauridsen (1987:15^-157)). Similarly, the informants are doubtful 
about passives like benene stnskkes/, that is, passives of complexes in which the 
object noun phrase of the active clause refers to a body part of the subject noun 
phrase, they are oply accepted when they arc used as imperatives (as a consequence 
of this the exception of the Duden Grammatik, cf. 12.2, must be generally rejected). 
As it was the case with the passive form of the reflexive verbs, we must here speak 
about an absolute use of the verb - the reference to an active subject is suppressed 
and the subject of the passive clause becomes part of the verb itseif, cf. Lauridsen 
(1987:2260. 

It is obvious that a system like the one sketched here may be broken and is 
broken, cf. apart from the above Diirrenmatt's Hier wird nur gestorben (Der Ver- 
dach{f and an example corresponding to Durrcmnatt's Skulle der d0'es, sd dpde 
mam uden l(Sge (Hansen (1976:111:50)). But the deviations from the system found 
in the parole do not seem to challenge the basic principle: Danish allows passiviza- 
tion in almost any case where the subject is not an objective whereas German re- 
quires an element of controllability in connection with the transitional and stative 
verbs. The more wide-spread use of the passive in Danish is due to the special 
-j-form. 
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EQUIVALENCE AND TRANSLATABIUTY OF ENGUSH 
AND ARABIC IDIOMS 



Mohammad awwad 
Yamouk UnivmUy, Irbid 

I. I>rrRODUCTION 

Despite recent developments in the field of translation theory and application, 
idiomatic expressions stiU pose a soious challenge for translators and foregin teachers. 
The present paper proposes a general theoretical framework or model for dealing 
with the various problematic aspects of idioms in translation. It provides an opera- 
tional definition of idioms, investigates their types and context of occurrence, and 
discusses constraints they impose on the translation process with special reference 
to Arabic and English. It then proposes a model of how different types of idioms 
may be transferred from source language into target language. 

11. DEFlNmON AND TYPES OF IDIOMS 

In A First Dictionary of Linguistics and Phonetics, Crystal defines idiom as; 

•-A term used in GRAMMAR and LEXICOLOGY to refer to a SEQUENCE of WORDS which 
U SEMANTICALLY and often SYNTACTICALLY restricted, so that they function as a single 
UNIT. From a semantic viewpoint, the MEANING of the iisdividual words cannot be summed to 
produce the meaning of the 'idio<natic* expression as a wfiok. From d syntactic viewpoint, the words 
often do not pciroit the usual variability they dispUy in other CONTEXT, c.p it's raining cau and 
dogs does not permit *it*s raining a cat and a dog/dogs and cats, etc. (Ciystal (1980:179); also see 
Bolinger (1W;W< 107); Duff (1981:89-92); Fascr (1976:103); Lyons (1969:177-78); and Kane 
(1983:366)). 

Notice, for example, that the idiom "to run oneself out" means to be completely 
exhausted, which is not the sum of the meaning of the verb to ""run"" and the adverbial 
particle "out**. Nor is the meaning of the idiom "with one's back to the walF the 
same as the total meaning of the six words comprising it. Furthemore, ot^rve that 
one can '"go against the grain'', but cannot go against the seed or the grains, nor 
can the grain be gone against by somebody. Also observe that we can say "the child 
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is running a temperature** but cannot say ♦a temperature is being run by the child. 
We can certainly ask somebody to "cough up** his/her savings but under no circum- 
stances can we ask people to sneeze their savings. What has been said about English 
idioms also applies to Arabic idioms. The Arabic idiom "yadaka awkata wa-fOka 
nafax", means *Vou are to blame" although the total meaning of the individual words 
comprising it adds up to "your two bands tied and your mouth blew". Vada bbcuffay 
Hunain** is anothc Arabic idiom which means "he returned empty-banded" although 
the total meaning of its three words is "he returned with the slippers of Hunain". 
Also observe that we cannot substitute wa^l (he arrived) or sOra (he walked) for 
^Sda and still have an idiom. 

English idioms can be lexemic, phraseological, and proverbial as in "hammer 
and tongs*', "to fly off the handle", and "don't wash your dirty linen in public" 
respectively {Boatner ajid Gates 1975:V-VI). Furthcnnorc, lexemic idioms can be 
verbal (verb + particle combination), nominal, adjectival, and adverbial as in "break 
in", "hot dog", "pepper and salt" (in "his hair is pepper and salt"), and "hammer 
and tongs" (in "she ran after him hammer and tongs") respectively (Boatner and 
Gates 1975:IV-VI). 

Arabic idioms can also be lexemic, phraseological and proverbial as in "§ahm 
wanar" (fat and fire (complete oppositcs)), "Yala ygni/rasi" (on my eye/head (with 
pleasure)), and "man s3ra ?ala al-darbi wa^al" (he who walks no the road will get 
there, (he who takes the first step will eventually achieve his aims)). Arabic lexemic 
idioms can also be verbal, nominal, adjectival, and adverbial. However, Arabic verbal 
lexemic idioms do not occur with particles. The Arabic equivalent for "he broke 
into the house" is "i?qtahama al-bayta" or "daxala albayta Vunwatan", which means 
he entered the house by force. It is to be c^served here that "i?qtaham" means 
"daxala Yunwatan". Thus Arabic verbal lexemic idioms arc made up of cither the 
verb alone or the verb followed by an adverbial nominal. 

in, DIFnCULTIES WITH ITIANSLATING IDIOMS 

One major area of diHlculty with regard 'o translating idioms is misinterpreting 
the intention of the original writer or speaker In Arabic, "fataha al-b2ba" may have 
both a literal and an idiomatic/metaphcricai sense. Literally, it translates into "he 
opened the door"; idiomatically, it translates into "he established a precedent". This 
also applies to "sakkara al-baba", which means he closed the door, or he put an 
end to something. The Arabic idiom "ibn harSm" can be used in the literal sense 
to mean an illegitimate son or in the metaphorical sense to mean "son of a gun'*, 
which is a compliment. 

Cultural differences among languages comprise another area of great difficulty 
for translators and interpreters with regard to both traditional and innovating idioms. 
The English idiom "a fox is not taken in the same snare twice" is equivalent to the 
Arabic idiom "la yuldayu ai-mu?minu min juhrin w3hidin maratayn", the English 
translation of which is "A good believer will not be stung from within the same hole 
twice". In English, people "look a gift horse in the mouth"; in Arabic a person can 
be "Sahhad umitSarrit", which is also the equivalent of English "beggars and 
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choosers*'. When an Englishman dies we say "he kicked the bucket**, but if an Arab 
dies we say ""sallama al-amanata" i.e. he handed ovcr/dclivcrcd what he was en- 
trusted with, which is a reference to the soul leaving the body. The Arabic idiom 
'^euiOen al-walad laxala'', which can be translated into Ei^ish as "two thirds of the 
bod/s traits can be ascribed to his mother's brother", does not haw a corresponding 
idiom in English. The best we can do is to say that be takes after his uncle. What 
this means is that for a translator or an interpreter to produce a translation that is 
true to the original he must be at home with both cultures and both languages. 

Without a thorough knowledge of berth cultures the translator or interpreter will 
be at a complete loss to translate idioms which carry a heavy semantic load that is 
culture spcdfic The Arabic idiom "yujidu alEazza wayusibu almifsal" can be literally 
translated into English as "he is good at cutting, and hitting the joint*', which is 
nonsensical to a native speaker of English. An interpreter/translator frord Arabic 
into English can ^ve the equivalent English idiom "he hit the nail on the head" 
only if he knows both the ^ct meaning and context in which the idiom is used. 

Sometimes, when the translator/interpreter is faced with innovating or traditional 
idioms which are completely alien to the target language, he can only resort to 
explaining the cultural (X)n(xpt as shown in (IV.d) with regard to the concept of 
jSha^ which is explained in the footnotes. 

IV. CORRESPONDENCE OF IDIOMS IN SL AND IT- 

Idioms in SL and TL may fall within the following categories: 

a. Expressions and functions correspond in both languages (Newmark 1982:1^3); 

b. Functions correspond in both languages but expressions are completely dif- 
ferent; 

c. Functions correspond but expressions differ slightly; 

d. Both expressions and functions differ and are language specific. 

The above four correspondence categories allow us to make the following pre- 
dictions: 

a. When expressions and functions correspond, the resulting translation will be 
correct and idiomatic in both languages. Assuming that the translator is a native 
speaker of one language and has native-like competence in the other, he should 
encounter no serious difficulties in rendering any such SL idioms into the corre- 
sponding TL ones as shown in the following examples' 



^ Mm English Idioms given in this piper ire Ukcn from Boatncr and Gates* A lyicuoiwry^ of 
Ainaican IdicMns, Bruce Fr»scre*s The Vcrb-Panicle Combinaiion, Hornby's Chfimi Advanced i tamer 's 
Licdonary ofCuntm English, md Julie llowird*s Idioms in Amencan Life. With regard to Arabic idit^ms. 
she luthore consulted Hani iMimad'* al-Amihalu idSha^bsyyatu al-Vrdwuyya (Jord?:.ian Folk Pro- 
vcrt>s), Abu Sofa** Al-Anuhalu al^arabiyyasu Wama^adlnduJ fl i! -TurJth (Arab Proverbs and Ticir 
Sources in the (Arab) Heritage), Abu af-Hwsin il-^WiRdrs A://<Ji> at-Wo^i fi cd Attuhui (The Right 
Anlholo©r of ProveHas), Rudolph ^\\YA\m\ At^-Amdudu al^i^rabiyyatu at~Qadcanah (Arabit Old Pro- 
verbs), and Hins Wchr^s A DUdofusfy ofModan Sumdard ArabL\ 

A large number of Arabic idioms *«rc i{so provided by i class of ten student* cnmllcd in the Vi.A 
in tnnsJition prognmhic it the Linguagc Centre of Yirmouk University. 
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Mobammid Awwad 



ENOUSH U»OM$ 

- Pliy with fire 

- Full Ihc rug out from under (a pcKon) 

- Put words into one's mouth 

- Turn over a new leaf 

- Wash one's hands of 

- To shed crocodile tears 

- 1 am all ears 

- When the cat is away the mice will play 

- Buiy one's head in the sand 

- Curled her lips 

- Go to bed with the chickens 

- Foam at the mouth 

- Befvvren life and death 

. Beat oneV head against the wall 

- At death's door 

- At the tip of his tongue 

- To tell a white lie 

- Save one's hide 

- To hold out the olive branch 

- Walls have ears 

- Got the lion's share 

- Love is blind 

ERIC 



ARABK: lOfOMS CmVH A WORD-POR WORD ENOUSH 
TRANSLATION) 

yAlfabu bin-^oir 
'be playv with the fire' 

yas&abu as-sijldau min uhti 
'he iKiils the rug frE>ni under 
tocsin ml 
a perKxi specific' 

ya^aTu Ikalimitj ft fami 
'he piiu the wcitis In the mouth 
i-?iasin 
of the persou' 

yabba7u ^a^tan jadfdah 

'he starts a page neV 

yaysilu yvdjiytu min 

'he washes bis hands from' 

yaynfu dumO?a ttamlsITi 
'he sheds tears of the crocodiles' 
kuUr A^un (ayiyah) 
'all of mc ears listesing* 
yib Uqut ilVab y« fir 

*was absent the cat ptay mouse' 
yadfmu ra?sahu fi rrimi] 
he burries his head in the sand' 
zammat fafatayha 
"she curied her two lips' 

yanimu ma?a f^lfin 
*hc sleeps with the chickens' 

yur^i wayuzbid 
*he foams and lets out froth' 
txayna lhayiti walmawt 
'between the life and the death' 
ya^iibu ra?sahu fi lM?it 
'he hits his head in in the wall' 
Tali abwib timawt 
'on the doors of the death' 
?a!I raTsi lisinlh 
*on the tip of his tongue' 
yakSibu kadtbaun bai^i? 
*he Lies a lie white' 
yanJQ bijildihi 
'he survives with his skin' 
yarfaTu yusna zzayQn 
'he raises the bmnch of the olive (tree)' 
aH^^lrtnti laha ftdan 
'the walls for them ears' 
hasala Tali na^bi Ifasad 
*hc got on the share of the lion' 
7al-liubbu a?ma 
'the love blind* 
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He pokes his note is evejythiof 
He » Ug^t-htmSed 
- Ske's up to tier ean 



ytduiiu a&fmhu 
^ pokes hk dok 
y»dukii xsHTih 

hxym yiiiqatua ftattl 
"sbe is diowinf up to 



fi kuUi Isy7 
in cvay Uiing' 



udunahbi 
her two cait* 



b. Wlien the functions correspond but the expressions arc completely difTcrent, 
the translator's task becomes more (kmanding due to interference betwcra SL and 
TL at the level of expression* In this case, the translator must either find the right 
idiom in TI^ or render a translatira of the meaning of the idiom as best as he can. 
Translating the meaning of the idiom is to be resorted to only if the translator fails 
to locate the corresponding idiom. The following are examples of such idioms. 



BNOLSH UWMS 

- Between the devil and the deep blue sea 

- At sixes and sevens 

- Trade in 

Waste one's breath 

- We behind the cars 

- Oiy behind the eius 

- Armed to the teeth 

- Like a bear with a sore head 

- She's white 

- He has bau in his bclfty 

- A fos is not taken in the same snare twice 

- Once in a blue moon 

- Lock the bam door after the horse is stolen 

- To lose one's ton/;uc 

- Make a pass 



ARABIC IDfOMS OVTTH A WORD-FOR^^ORD 
BNOUSH TRANSIATION) 

bayna fakkay kammL ^h 

Ixtwcen the tw jaws of a pair of pincers' 

ra?san Tali Taqib 
*bead on back' 

yuqiyid 

to exchange something for something else* 
yuda>yiTu waqtihu 
'he wastes his time' 

'novice' 

mihannak 

'experienced' 

mudajajun bissilih 

*heavity armed with %i«apons' 

kalafTi almaqtOTu danabuha 

'like the snake the cut tis tail' 

maxtOfun lawnuha 
*taken away her color* 
m?aijir ttabiq dOini (coiloq) 
'renting the floor the second' 
la yvklayu Imu7mtnu min 
'not he stung the faithful from 
juhrin wihidin mantayn 
a hole o€iC twice' 

maratan fi ITumr 
'once in the life span' 

sabaqa ssayfu i9ayal 
'it precededt he sword the bUme* 

yuftaju Tatayhi 

to be dosed on him (to be unable to speak)' 

yu^lzil^Tikis 
'he makes a pass at' 
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MolummAd Awwad 



Hake hay white the sun ahinc« 
Uvciything comes to him who waits 
ir you want a thing ikinc. do it ytiunurlf 
' When in Rome do as Romans do 

- One is never loo old to Icam 

■ Forbidden fruit is sweetest 
' Diamonds cut diamonds 

- U you arc Mumini I am iiinstcin 

- on the horns of a dilemma 



hablMt rtyihuka fa^animhl 

'if It bkw your winds then sci/c them' 
As-Mb ru miftihu if a raj 

*lhc patience (is) the key of the relief 
na hakka jildaka miiKu i)ufnk 
*neg. scratched your skin like your finger-nail* 
dlrihim mi dumta H dlrihim 

'treat them nicety as long as you are in their house' 
utiub tViima mina Imahdi 

'seck/ask the knowledge from the cradle 
ili llahd 
to the grave' 

kullu mamnOTin maryiib 

'cvciylhing forbidden (is) desired* 
la yafuUu Ihadlda ilia lhadfd 
*neg. it dints the iron but the iron* 
in kunta rfhan faqad Uqayla 
'if you were wind then truly you faced 
7i^?Jra 
a tornado' 

TaU kaffi Vifrtt 
the palm of a devil* 



c- Idioms in which functions correspond but expressions differ slightly do require 
the Iranslalor to pay special attention to the areas of difference in expression be- 
tween SL and TL. However, they arc not as problematic as the idioms in (b) above 
where functions correspond but expressions do not. Needless to say, they are more 
problematic than idioms in (a) above where both functions and expressions corre- 
spond. The following are a number of examples of such idioms: 

HNGUSH IDIOMS 



- To hold the reins 

- He was the scape-goat 

- Money begets money 
She sfoopcs to conquer 

- A woif tn a sheep's skin 

- He is still green 

- To lose one's head 

- She was the apple of her father's eye 



ARABIC IDIOMS (WTH^ A WORD-FOR WORD 
ENGIJSH TRANSIjMION 

yumsiku bizimlmi ]7umOr 

'the holds with the reins of the things' 

klna kabia IftdJ? 
'he was the mm of the SAcrfice/ransom* 
Imai bijurr mfll (coUoq.) 

•the money attracts mone/ 

ibtitmtskan hatta 
*she feipu humility so that 

titmakkan (colloq.) 

she will establish herself/have control' 
di?bun fr jildi hamal 
'A wolf in the skin of a Iamb' 
ma yazdiu ya^dan 
'he is still brinle/soft' 
fawibah 
his mind' 



yafqidu 
'he loses 
klnat ^rrata ^ayni 
*she was the joy of eye of 



abfhJI 

her father* 
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Eqahiiknce and trondmability of EngUsk otui ArMc idioms 



- He WIS 1 ihom in ih^ flech 

- CAnjioi miicc hcmSs or tiiis of somclhinx 

- At Clicks b«ck and call 
-By heart 

- Blood is thicker than water 

- CaU a spade a spade 

- The fat in ihc fire 

- Ooubte talk 

- Eat one's words 



kina iawMtan fi IAa)q 

"Mc wms a tbom in the ikrotV 

Ul yaYHfu raTsahu mfn rijlayh 

*ik:£. rie knoM his bead from his feet' 

rahna k?i£irah 

"subjeci to the sign/cair 

^an fiahri qalb 

*by/on the t>ack of a heart' 

kidam ma bifir mayya (cx>lkx^O 

*thc bkxxl ncg. it becomes water' 

qui laliTwar iTwar 

*»ay to the one-eyed person (he is) one cytd' 

wallaVat 

'it kindkd, it cannot be controlled' 
ha^lO mba^an 

Speech lined (with oihcr implications)* 
yas^abu kallmah 
*hc withdraws hi* speech (his words)' 



d. When expressions and functions dilTcr in both SL and TL, the translator's 
task becomes extremely difficult. Not only is he required to have almost complete 
mastery of both SL and TL linguistic system but also a deep understanding and 
awareness of the SL and TL culture and way of life. Without being fully immersed 
m both cultures, the translator is likely to find himself helpless and rendering inac- 
curate literal translations that arc extremely difficult if not impossible lo understand. 
The following are examples of this category of idioms: 



ARABIC IDIOMS fWm^ A WORD-rOR-WORD 
ENOUSH TRANSLATION) 

miGil imm l?arQ$ (colloq.) 

like the mother of the bride' 

aljanuUu yaTruju min iafatihi 

•the camel limbs fiom its hp' 

Ibib by flsa? jamal (coJIoq.) 

the door it accommodates a camel' 

infatahta bib ssama 

'it opened for him the door of the sky' 

Ifaras min ilfiris 

•the mare is from the rider' 

kui ah mTillaka b?arkQ bha (coJIoq.) 

•cvcjy shc-goat is hung wiih / from itN tendon' 

idaib ma bSkil ilia lyanam 

•the wolf not it cats but the sheep 

sslrdah (colloq.) 

stray / unicnded' 

tftO! tQl naxJah 

'the height height of a palm tree 

wil?akil Takil saxiah (colloq.) 

and the mind mi»:d of a baby the goat' 



ENGUSii MEANi:<G 

doing nothing 

to suffer for the wrong reason 

get losl/nobody is stopping you from leaving 

fortune smiled on him 

the rider/jocky is more important than the hor^ 
cveiyone ts on hts own 

a house divided again&f iiscif can't sund/djsuniiy 
leads to vulnerability. 

- tall but hollow (immature) 
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Tftd5ama Uihu ajrtkum 

•he multiplied AlUh your rcwird' 

•he thanked Allah youreffortf' 



iiiihi l£ilha finjinha 
the )iha the succcffiful iu cup 
mi bubrud (coUoq.) 
act get cold' 

xaliyit twallya 
•what »ccnic* from wtoiigin| the M>mcii 
bithid Izzawiya (coitoq.) 
it destroys the corncntoacs* 
mln iihid 

Nvho praific4/pve fav\>rible evideiwe 

UiTarOs? imha uaiitha 

for the bride her mother and her aunt 

u?a£armh mtn haritha (ct^loq.) 

and ten from her nei^bouriuxxS* 

la tdxiO ftiah wimha 

'not take a sbe-niouse and iU mother 

ftl iiJuh 

in he neigftbourhood* 

yihan sabah abQh (colloq.) 

\tMT%c the forehead of his father* 

k'rd yiMmtak (colloq.) 

•a monkey it will carry you* 

t^qibbat illh 

'accepted Allah' 

jama! almahamil (colloq.) 

*thc c«rocl of liltcrt' 

^lii nnabi 

*pray (imp) on the prophet' 



niay AlUh i«Mid you fttatly fof your Um (this 
is what peopk say when offehii| their coodotences 
to the family of the deceased) 

may Allah reward you for your elTofts (this is said 
by the fomily, aod reUtKnes of the deseased to those 
who have olfered their coodoieoees and areuking 
their leave) 

the eiToits erf a successful jah«^ are ahvays produc- 
ti\« 



wrooging women engenders havoc onto the wrong- 
doer 



I don't believe what you arc saying about him/her 
for these is a special relationship between the two 
of you, i.e. you airnot a disinterested party. 



do not mAfty a giri whose mother is stUl around. 

let his father be damned, 
get lost, t>eat it. 

may Allah accept (your prayer / deeds) 

the one wc depend upon 

it can be the equivalent of anyone of the follo- 
wing utterances: 
a- foigct about it: I don*t want to Ulk about it now, 
b- don't fight among each other, be patient, 
c- may the prophet bliss/grace somebody/something. 



^ When a man wants to get engaged to a lady, he usually arranges for a number of dignitaries to 
go to the lad/s fathcr^s house in order to formally ask for her hand on his behalf. The delegation usually 
comprises the man's father, important pcisons from among his relativ es, and important people from the 
local and neaity communities. Thae people arc called a jo/w. Once they reach their destination, they 
arc w:— icr^ived by the lady's father and his relatives, A short time after that and once the guests 
arc seated, their host offcre them coffee to drink. The guests take a cup each but do not drink the 
coffee. Their leader tclU the lady's father that he and his colleagues will not drink the coffee unless they 
arc granted their request, which is the host's approval that his daughter be enpgcd to the man on whose 
behalf they arc acting. If the lady's father agrees to this they become happy and drink their coffee before 
it gels cold. If, on the other hand, their request is not granted, they don't drink the ccffc^r which thus 
gcu cokJ, Jaha is also resorted to in settling all sorts of disputes ranging from minor physical injuries 
to murder. 
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Mwwmd lUh wijhik (coltoq.) 

tUckeoed AlUh your fmct* 

ana (Hbik (cdtoq.) 

*l(am) your wolf 

TaU rtabU kUka (colkx|.) 

*oa the ro|>e of your bamS* 

ihlam ^alay (colloq.) 

'dream (imp.) on mc* 

wth ad ^bil / rn 
*oite a drum txxard' 



may Allah dlsfncc you for what ygu did 
you can depend on me. 

It i« yours, you may have it (if you realty like it). 
It is said to anytody w1\o telU you how heauiirut a 
farmcnt you are weanisf is. 
please be patient. 

an i{noramus/empty-headcd persi^n 



ENGUSH IDIOMS 

- turn in 

- turn down 

- uke it on the chin 

- talk through one's hat 

- wear out one's welcome 

- work one's fingers to the bone 

- to get in Dutch with somebody 

- he is a lady killer 

- to lay somebody out in lavender (slang) 

- lip service 

- she looked daggers at him 

- not to let grass grt^w under one's feet 

- lose heart 

- lose one's heart 

- on the rocks 

- pass the buck 

- pour oil on troubled water 



arabk: TRANSLATION 

yaTwf lilfirif / linnawm 
*go to the bed / the steep' 
yarfud 
*io refuse* 

yataqabbal a!7mn biriihin 
io accej^ the matter wiih spint 
nyidtyyih 

having to do with ^rts' 

yatakaliamu bidQn tafkir 

*to talk without thinking' 

yajTalu nafsahu yayra murahhbin bihi 

*he make* himself not welcome' 

yabdulu qusAra jahdihi 

'he ejKcrts the utmost of his effort' 

yaqa?u H mu£kilacin ma?ii iaxsin ma 

*he falls in trouble with a person some' 

huwa ma^^iki a&s^yiJdt 

'he (is) the one worshipped by the ladies' 

yuwabbixu iax^n mi 

*he rebukes a person some' 

mujarrad kallm 

*no more than talking' 

jaharathu 

'^he looked at him very angrily' 
la yu^l^u Iwaqta 
'he does not waste the time' 

yafqidu l?amal 
he loses the hope' 

yaqaTu H Ihubb 

•he falls in the love' 

n wadVin sayyi? 

*in a situation bad' 

ya^dVu llawma Vafa llxartn 

'he places the blame on the others' 

yaxaffifg min hiddat IVumQr 

'to lessen from the iharpn^ss of the matters 
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MuaiMr Mini 



yi?Qia! ftmiytth (coUoq.) 
lie does his d^ik' 



- mm oiic*i wikS otU 



be is poiliia^ up Uie dAtfks 



7miiAliu mayyii 



V. CONCLUSION 



This paper has provided a workiog dcfinitioa for idioms, specified their types, 
and presented, evidence to the effect that English and Arabic idi^^m constitute a 
major area of difficulty for translators and interpreters* It has also examined a large 
corpus of English and Arabic idioms and arrived at a theoretical framework for 
dealing with the translatability of idioms. According to this framework, an idiom 
can be assigned to one of four categories of correspondence between Arabic and 
English idioms. The framework also predicts degrees of difficulty of translating an 
idiom from one language into another. Following are the four correspondentx ca- 
tegories in a descending order of difficulty: 

a- Idioms with no correspondence between expression and functions, i*e. expressions 
and functions are language specific. 

b- Idioms with corresponding functions in both languages but with completely dif- 
ferent expressions. 

c- Idioms with corresponding functionii in both languages, but with slightly different 
expressions* 

d- Idioms with corresponding functions and expressions in both languages. 
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UNIVERSALS IN INTERLANGUAGE PHONOLOGY: 
THE CASE OF BRAZILIAN ESL LEARNERS 



LuazA MELO DR6ash£A and Janet ANDERSON-HsiEH 
Iowa State Umvemiy 



1. INTRODUCTION 

A major question that has occurred frequently in the second language (L-2) 
phonology literature has been how to e:q)lain phonological errors and learning dif- 
ficulty. One of the earliest theories put forward, thr Contrastive Analysis Hypothesis 
(Lado 1957), holds that teaming difficulty and errors in the target language can be 
predicted 1^ a systematic comparison between the native and target langmiges. Ac- 
cording to this theory, the areas of the languages that overlap will not pose any 
difficulty, but the areas that only partially overlap or that do luH overlap at all will 
be a source of difiHculty for the Lr-2 learner. However, the predictive power of the 
Contrastive Analysis Hypothesis has been seriously questioned because of empirical 
evidence accrued through research studies. The earliest of these studies was done 
by Briire (1966), whose research investigating the Contrastive Analysis Hypothesis 
demonstrated that only part of the error hierarchy found and only some of the errors 
could be accounted for by native language transfer. 

Since then, other factors m addition to transfer, such as age (loup and Tansom- 
boon (1987)) sodolinguistic variability (Beebc (1980), L, Dickerson (1975); and 
Schmidt (1977)), ^uixiety (Stolen 1987), developmental processes (Muiford and 
Hecht (1982); Major (1987); and Wode (1976)) and language univcrsals (Eckman 
(1977, 1981); Taronc (1980); and Anderson (1983)) have each been found to be 
related in some way to the language learner's interlanguage phonology, 01 particular 
interest in the present study, are language universals because they can maxe pre- 
dictions not only about the types of errors that occur but also about the relative 
difficulty of target language sounds. 
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2. EACKGROUND 



ZL Lwiguiige Uniycrsals 



The term "language universals"* is used here gei^rically to include universals of 
both language and language learning. Included in the discussion below are: (1) 
universals of c(HUent; (2) universaHst tbe(»ies of first language (L-1) acqmsition; 
and (3) universalist theories of L-2 acquisition. 

The term ^^miversals of content** (Wc^am and Johnson (1982)) refers to forms 
which are widespread across the phonenuc invratories languages of the world. 
An example can be found in vowel systems. Crothei^ (1978) has shown that all 
languages have at least three wwels: /V, /a/^ and /u/ in their phonemic inventories, 
and the most common type of vowel system is one that contrasts five vowels. Further, 
individual vowels can be predicted on the basis of the universal forms. For exa^nple, 
a language with four or more vowels has /e/ or /i/ in its vowel system, and languages 
with more than five vowels generally have hi in their systems. In other words, some 
of the sounds in languages exist in hierarchical or implicational relationship with 
other sounds. Thus, in the vowel example dtcd abovc» /e/ can be said to imply the 
existence of /a/t and /u/. The same kind of implicational relationship also exists 
for consonants. For example, voiceless obstruents tend to be more widespread across 
languages than their voiced counterparts, and any language that has voiced ob- 
struents will ahvays have the corresponding voiceless obstruents (Sloat, Taylor and 
Hoard (1978)). 

The term ""universalist theories of language acquisition"* as it is used here, refers 
to theories which posit specific acqmr ition sequences or phonological processes in 
I -1 acquisition. Jakobson (1941) formulated predictions about L^-l acquisition se* 
quences based on a universal hierarchy of structural laws determining the frequency 
of occurrence and distribution of sounds in particular languages. His theory predicts, 
for example, that voiceless consonants arc acquired before their voiced counterparts, 
and that stops are acquired before nasals, followed by fricatives and then liquids. 

Stampers (1969) theory oi natural phonology, on the other hand, is concerned 
with phonological processes rather than developmental sequences of sound seg- 
ments. His model of phonology assumes that the phonological system of a language 
is governed by a system of universal processes which act as automatic responses to 
articulatory pressures, leading to a modification of sounds which results in easier 
articulation (e.g., reduction of consonant clusters in English). He theorized that 
language acquisition involves a gradual suppression of these natural processes as 
the learner acquires the phonological rules of a language, which are different from 
processes in that they lack universality and are often not well motivated phonetically 
(e.g., the velar softening rule in English), 

However, within the field of L-1 acquisition, disagreement exists as to the extent 
to which such theories of language development can accurately predict actual learn- 
ing sequences and developmental processes. Macken and Ferguson have noted that 
the widespread individual differences among children acquiring ihe same language 
have led to a 
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^'shift away Ifrom a deterministic linguistic model toward a flexible model that 
accomodates variation in development by acknowledging the role of the child, 
the diversity of input, and the variety of possible solutions'" (1981:115). 

They hold that each child's exploration and regularization of the linguistic input 
sjhc receives can result in different acquisition sequences and phonological pro- 
cesses Nonethekss, in spite of individual variation, certain trends have been ob- 
served in L-1 development that are widespread across many children. 

Language universals have also been ^lored, although to a more limited extent, 
in Lr-2 acquisition. Eckman (1977) was one of the first researchers to apply the notion 
of universals to Lr-2 acquisition; however, bis theory incorporates elements of native 
language transfer as well as typological universals. He argues that the predictability 
of the Contrast! vc Analysis Hypothesis is greatly improved when language tmiversals 
are also taken into account. The theory states that those areas of the target language 
which differ from the native language and are more marked (less natural) will be 
difficult anu that the relative difficulty will correspond to the relative degree of 
markedness of the struaures investigated The areas of the target language that are 
distinct ^m the native language but are unmarked will not be difficult. 

Anderson (1983) tested Eckman's theory in an L-2 study on the difficulty of 
English syllables for two groups of language learners: native speakers of Egyptian 
Arabic and Chinese* Because Egyptian Arabic syllable ^ucture is closer to that of 
English than that of Chinese, it was predicted that the Arabic group would perform 
significantly better than the Chinese group on English syllables similar in structure 
to syllables in Egy]>tian Arabic While this was confirmed, it was also found that the 
markedness differential hypothesis correctly predicted the relative difficulty of most 
of the cluster types investigated for each group. Thus, although the absolute scores 
were generally higher on most types of clusters for the Arabic group, the same 
hierarchy of errors was found for both groups, and the hierarchy was correctly pre- 
dicted by the notion of ''markedness'" (Eckman 1977). Initial dusters, vAiich were 
considered natural or unmarked, were easier than final dusters, which were con- 
sidered more marked because of their more limited occurrence across the languages 
of the world. In addition, shorter dusters, which were considered unmarked or natu- 
ral, were easier to icarn than longer dusters. 

However, while language universals and markedness may play a role in 1^2 
acquisition, it is also important to consider the extent to which variability occurs in 
the acquisition process. Just as variability was found among children acquring L-1 
phonology (see Macken & Ferguson 1981) it must also be dealt with in L-2 acquisi- 
tion. 

Z2 Variability in L^2 Acquisition 

Koutsoudas and Koutsoudas (19S3) have noted that in 1^2 acquisition studies, 
each subject may be different from the others and higher Lr-2 performance may be 
heavily influenced by individual characteristics such as the dialect spoken m the 
native language, length of instruction received in the target language, length of 
residence in the country where L-2 is spoken, motivation to Icarn the b-2, and so 
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forth. In other words, ow: can expect that the proHcms encountered during L-2 
acquisition migAt vary from person to perstw. 

In addition to individual diflerences, anocher factor that L-2 researchers need 
to consider is the problem of sociolinguistic variabUity. That is, the fact that different 
soda! situations will trigger diflerent speech styles. When delivering a lecture, for 
example, one might use a dUTerent speech style than if one were talking to a friend. 
Consequently, pboooto^M»l forms have been found to vary according to the formality 
of the social situation (Labov 1966). Supporting sodolinguisiic variability in L-2 
acquisition, Ncmser (1971), L Dickcrson (1975). and W. Dickcrson (1977) have 
shown that the more formal the task, the more formal the style used by the learner 
and consequently, the fewer the number of errws- 

In conjunctkm with task variability, one also needs to consider the problem of 
the testing situatiwi. Researchers (Wotfram and Johnson (19S2)) have shown that 
the subjects' performance also tends to vary according to the way they are tested. 
For example, interviews with the use of a tape recorder very often produce a careful 
speech style, no matter how formal or informal the task is. 

To summarize the review (rf literature presented above, univcrsalist theories sueJi 
as those put forth by Jakobson (1941) and Stampe (1969) have not been completely 
supported by empirical research on children. It has also been found that variation 
exists among children resulting in different patterns of development. Similarly, in 
L-2 acquisition, while some evidence has been put forward supporting the influence 
of language universals on L-2 development, individual differences, and the effect 
of sociolinguistic variables on h-2 performance have also been found to play a role 
in acquisition. 

Before presenting the predictions of difficulty for the present study, it is first 
necessary to compare and contrast the phonological systems of American English 
(hereafter AE) and Bra2dlian Portuguese (hereafter BP) since this study investigates 
the difficulty of certain AE sounds for native speakers of BP. 

3, CON'I'RASnVE ANALYSIS BETWEEN BRAZIUAN PORTUGUESE 
AND AMERICA!. ENGLISH 

The contrastivc analysis of AE and BP phonology discussed below is based on 
Azevedo's (1981) analysis. 

J.i. The vowfl system 

The AE vowel system has more vowel phonemes than BP docs since the high 
vowels, /V and /U/; the mid-vowel, /a/; and the low vowel, /s/ do not occur in BP. 

However, when c«isidering the phonetic representation of both vowel systems, 
it becomes apparent that the AE /I/ and /U/ occur in BP as allophones of fij and 
luj respectively in unstressed position, as in "mislura" ([mistfira}) and "pular" 
((pUUr). By the same token, AE /a/ is very dose to the BP (a], which is an aUophonc 
of /a/, found before a nasal consonant (i.e., "chamo" - ['swnu]) and in final un- 
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scd position G-e., "folha" ^•f(5b]). The tease vowels /V Ai/ ire •pproanutcly 
equi!2£nt in BP and AE, except that in AE tliey are sU^ 

only entirely new AE VDwd for the BP speaker U the tow fr^^ 
since a U nc« equivalent on the phonmic level to any BP vowd and docs no^ 

at all on the ph(»>etic level. 

3 J. 77k consonant System 

When comparing the consonants of BP and AE, one observes that AE /t/. fH, 
ye/ A5/ /Q/. and /W do not exist m BP as phenome*. However, an examination of 
th^ phonetic representation of the r.jasonants of both langua^ rcveaU t^t the 
only AE consonants that cannot be found in BP on the phonetic level arc yW, /^/, 
/n/. and M. The affncatc sounds [t\ and 01. which ihonomes in AE, arc aUo- 
phones of A/ and /d/ respectively in BP and [h] is an aUophone of fr/, m BP. 

On the other hand, although the "r" is realized differently on the phoneUc level 
in BP and AE, the fact remains that both languages have "r" phonemes. BP has 
both a triUed-r phoneme as wcU as a flap-r, both of which have several phonetic 
realizations. English, in contrast, has one "r" phoneme, a retroHex «r" which has 
voiceless and voiced phonetic variants. 

When considering the differences and similarities between the consonant and 
the vowel systems of BP and AE, the sounds fah into different categories according 
to the type of comparison or contrast. One category includes sounds such as the 
bUabial nasal "m", which exist in both languages on the phonemic and phoncUc 
levels, the BP and AE sounds having ahnost exactly the same phonetic rcahzalion. 
On the other hand, there is another category of soimds contmning sounds such as 
«r which while identical on the phonetic level, belong to different phonemes m 
each language. In contrast, there is yet another class of sounds contaimng sounds 
such as the «r", while equivalent in some sense phoncmically, are realized differently 
phoneticaUy in each language. FinaUy. there are sounds in each language that do 
not correspond to any sound in the other language, either on the^ phonemic or 
phonetic level. There are four such sounds in AE - the "G", "d". q , and a: , 
wluch are completely at^nt in BP. 

It is this last category of sounds that is of particular interest m the present study 
because the sounds are completely new to the BP speaker. Because none of the 
sounds corresponds in any way, either phonetically or phonemicaUy, to sounds in 
BP, no differences in difficulty among the four sounds can be predi^ed on the 
basis of the Contrastive Analysis Hypothesis. This aUows predictions of difficulty lo 
be made based on other factors, such as language univcrsals, allowing the results to 
be mterprcted unambiguously. 

3.3. Predictions of difficulty 

The major purpose of this study U to determine whether language universals can 
predict the order of difficuUy of AE sounds that do not occur in BP, either phone- 
tically or phonemicaUy. A.s noted above, the sounds that meet this requirement are 
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/a/, /a/, /g/, and /«/. In addition, another AE vowel, the mid-ccntral vowel, /a/, wiU 
be included. The BP vowel [a] is almost identical to the AE [a] occurring as an 
aUophonc of the vowel IsJ in unstressed syllables and before nasal consonants. It 
wiU serve as a point of comparison for the four new sounds investigated. The study 
wiU investigate the relative difficulty of these sounds for native speakers of BP learn- 
ing AE as a second language. The study will also investigate the types of errors that 
occur and will attempt to categorize them according to their source. The predictions 
of relative difficulty will be based on universal impUcational relationship that have 
been found across languages on the world and from universal of 1^1 acquisition, 
in particular, those proposed by Jakobson (1941). Eckman's MDH is not used here 
to make predictions, since the sounds investigated are all new or zero-category 
sounds, except for the [a] which U a BP sound included as a point of comparison. 

ImpUcational univcrsals and univcrsals of language acquisition make several pre- 
dictions of difficulty for the sounds under investigation. As noted above in section 
Zl., Jakobson's theory predicts that 1^1 sounds are acquired based on a universal 
hierarchy of structural laws that determine the frequency of occurrence and dis- 
tribution of sounds in particular languages. Spedftcally, hU theory predicts that na- 
sals arc ordered before fricatives in his acquisition hierarchy. What this predicts for 
the present study is that the nasal /g/ will be easier than the fricatives /&/ and /d/. 

In addition, as noted earlier, it has been reported (Sloat, Taylor and Hoard 
(1978)) that voiced obstruents arc not as widespread across languages of the world 
as their voiceless counterparts, and that whenever a voiced obstruent has been found 
m a language, the corresponding voiceless form has also been found, but the con- 
verse IS not true. What this predicts for the present study is that the voiceless fri- 
cative, /0/, should be easier than its voiced counterpart, /d/. 

Predictions of difficulty based on language univcrsals can also be made as to 
whether a consonant will be easier to pronounce as a single consonant or in con- 
sonant clusters and whether a consonant is easier to pronounce in word-initial or 
word-final position. As noted above, Grcenberg (1978) has shown that across lan- 
guages of the world any consonant occuring in a cluster wiU also occur as a single 
consonant, but the converse docs not hold. A consonant may occur alone while not 
occurring in clusters. What thU predicts for the present study is that consonants will 
be easier to pronounce as single consonants than in consonant clusters. Greenberg 
(1978) also showed that initial clusters arc more widespread, approximately four 
times more common than initial clusters across the languages of the world. It is also 
well known that the CV syllable is more natural than the CVC syllable. What these 
facts predict for the present study is that consonants m initial position should be 
easier to pronounce than consonants in final position. 

In addition to these predictions of difficulty based on language univcrsals, an- 
other prediction can be made concerning natural phonological processes and errors. 
Stampc (1969) has argued that final obstruent dcvoidng is a natural process thai 
occurs during Ul acquisition. It is one of the processes that is later suppressed as 
the child learns the phonological "rules" of the language. On the other hand, voicing 
of final voiceless consonants is not considered a natural process. What this predicts 
for the present study is that devoicing errors for the voiced fricative /6f in word-final 
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position win occur significantly more often than voicing errors for /B/ in iJic same 
position. 

In addition, to investigate tlic role native language transfer, as a point of 
contrast for the predictions of dilBcuity based on language univcrsals, the wwcl /a/, 
has been included in the study. As noted earlier, BP has a similar sound, »he {oj, 
which occurs as an aUophone of the low central vowel ItJ. It is predicted that because 
this sound is not new, it will be easier than the other sounds mvestigated. 

Variability is another ispeO. of L-2 performance that this study investigates. The 
data will be examined to determine the extent to which (1) individuals deviate from 
any dominant group patterns found; (2) task (lormal vs. informal) affects variability, 
and (3) individuals may vary in performance at two dUTerent times on the same task. 
The only prediction to be made is that accuracy will be greater on formal tasks than 
on informal ones. This prediction is consistent with research findings from earlier 
studies (Nemscr (1971); Johansson (1973); UDickerson (1975):^. Dickerson 
(1977)). 

In summary, the following predictions of relative difficulty and errors arc made: 

1. The mid central vowel /a/ is predicted to be pronounced more accurately 
than all other sounds investigated because it is not a new sound. 

2. The velar nasal Ini is predicted to be pronounced with greater accuracy than 
the fricatives IQI and I6l. 

3. The voiceless btcrdenlal fricative, /e/, is predicted to be pronounced with 
greater accuracy than its voiced counterpart, I6l. 

4. A consonant occurring ale le will be pronounced with greater accuracy than 
when occurring m a consonant cluster. 

5. A consonant in word-initial position will be pronounced with greater accuracy 
than in word-final position. 

6. Accuracy in pronunciation «ill be greater on formal tasks than on informal 
ones. 



A. METHODOLOGY 
4.1. Subjects 

The subjects for the study were eight Brazilian stiidents pursuing either their 
Master's or Ph. D. degrees at Iowa State University. TSey weic four lenales and 
four males ranging in age from 22 to 44. All the subjects had studied English in 
Brazil prior to coming to the U.S. with the amount of instruction ranging from four 
months to 13 years. The length of time spent in the United States varied from three 
months to three years and the TOEFL scores ranged from SCO to 613. The dialects 
represented by the sampling population were Carioca, Pauh'sta, Mir..;iro, Gaucho, 
and Paranaense (sec Table 1 for a summary of the subjects" profile). 

All th'; subjects volunteered to participate in the study after having been con- 
tacted by the invesfigalor and having been instructed on the purpose of the project. 
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TABLE 1. PROFILE OF THE SUBJECTS 
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22 


3 months 


13ym« 


Mkctio 
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H 


F 


Ph.D. 


30 


12 months 


5ytm 


Pauiku 


520 



(1) . Subjects attended an Intensive English Program 

(2) . Subject had Uvcd in the U.S. for two years before returning for a 
program. 



4.2. Procedures 



The data were obtained through a test (see Appendix A) which was dcvdoPf^ 
for the purpose of investigaang the English phonemes IQJ, /«5/, /rjJ, /«/, and /a/. The 
criteria against which the sounds were compared was naUvc American Engbsh pro- 
nound^on, as spoken by an educated speaker. 

The test contained three parts: Fart I, in which the subjects were to read a 
v/ord-list twice (TriaU I and U); Part II, in which the subjects were to read a passage; 
aPd Part UI. in which the subjects were asked to paraphrase the passage read m 
Part II The test mcludcd these three tasks so that data about the subjects's articu- 
latory skills could be captured on a range of tasks differing in the degree to which 
they should elicit "careful" versus "casual speech". 

The first part of the test contained a word-list with the phonemes /W, /dl and 
/n/ in word-initial, word-medial, word-fmal position both in isolation and m con- 
sonant clusters. The vowels M and /a/ were both tested m essentially the same 
environments - in words which constituted either minimal or near-minimal pairs. 

The words uspd m the test were of high frequency. Thomdike and Lorge s 
Teacher's Word Book of 30,000 Words (1952) was used as a resource, and ^tds 
that occurred at least once per 1,000,000 words of running text were selected for 
the test. This category of frequency represents the most commonly occumng words. 
No help wiEh meaning was given to the subjects, since it was felt the words should 
have been familiar to them. 

Students read the word-list twice (Trials I and H), so that theu- performance on 
both trials could be compared. It is important to note that on Trial II, the words 
wfcrc presented in a different order than on Trial I. 
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The second part of the test contained a passage which included words with the 
target sounds in the same positions tested for in the word-list. The subjects read 
the passage first silently and then aloud. The third part of the test required the 
subjects to paraphrase the same passage in their own words* 

In Part I of the test, the five target sounds appeared a total of 96 times; b Part 
II, they appeared a total of 95 times; and in Part III, the number of occurrences of 
each target sound varied &om subject to subject 

The tests were given individually during a single meeting in a sound-proof room 
in the presence of only the investigator. All the instructions were given in Portuguese 
to ensure that the subjecls clearly underwood what they were expected to do. 

The speech samples were recorded an a Sharp AV-aXX) audio tape recorder 
for all three parts of the test, and the tapes were then transcribed phonetically in 
moderately narrow transcription by a native speaker of AE with training in phone- 
tics, 

4.3. Data Analysis 

A score of one was given to a sound pronounced correctly. A score of zero was 
given for all substitution errors, and all errors for the same sound received the same 
score (e.g,, [t] and [s] for 6 were both counted as zero). Group mean scores wcrt- 
computed for each of the segments and consonant clusters investigated. 



5- RESULTS 

An analysis of variance was performed using the Statistical Analysis System 
(SAS) so that differences among the target sounds, the subjects, and the parts of 
the test could be accounted for. An analysis of variance was also performed for 
each of the consonants investigated to test whether performance differed depending 
on the position or environment tested. The differences found will be discussed sep- 
arately below in the following ordep (1) hierarchy of difficulty of individual sounds 
in all positions and environments tested; (2) single consonants versus consonant 
clusters; (3) consonants in initial versus final position; (4) a classification of errors; 
(5) subject variability; (6) task variability; and (7) trial variability. 

The results reported are total scores combining the three parts of the test. How- 
ever, when comparing positions and environments (single consonants vs. consonant 
clusters), only the scores from Part I of the test were included. Also, in comparing 
trial variability, only Part I of the test was used, and in comparing task performance, 
the three parts of the test are reported separately. 

5.7. Hierarchy of difficulty 

Results from the analysis of variance (sec Table 2) mdicated that the greatest 
source of variability was among the sounds investigated (p = .0001). 
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Tibte 2. ANOVA soiim tMt for scocc vaxiability go c^t nibjects by tKxte ptru by five ioumk 
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4 
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A Tukcy Hone&liy Significant Dtffereace (HSD) test wu then computed in order 
to dc^tnnine which sounds differed from each other (see TaMe 3). 

The predicted order is presented again formuiaically below for ease of compari- 
son: 

1. /V > /<5A /ij/. and /xj 

2. /o/ > /a/ and /(5/ 
XIW > 161 

Results from Tukey's test indicated that the five sounds could be divided into 
three significantly different groups: (1) the easiest sounds Isl and /o/; (2) the sound 
intennediate in difiScu^, and (3) the most difficult sounds, I6l and ImJ. 



Table 1 Tuke/s slvdentked imofe (HSD) test for the Hve founds iovcstipied' 



Tukcy Groupinc 


Mean 
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Sound 
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/A/ 
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79.903 


24 


nv 


B 


4SJ38 


24 




C 


23J36 


24 




C 


23.727 


24 





* Sounds preceded by tlic Mme tener are acx sifniHcftntiy different from cjk* other 



It can be seen that, except for the Is! and It^ sounds which were equal to each 
other in difficulty, the predicted order was confirmed. 

5*Z Sin^e Consonants vs* Consonant Clusters 

All three consonants in this study were tested both as ^nglc consonants and in 
consonant clusters. An analysis of variance was computed to test whether there was 
a dilTerence in performance when pronouncing /B/, /S/, and /q/ separately or in 
consonant clusters. It wis predicted that consonants would be easier alone than in 
clusters. 

The results have shown that except for the voiceless interdentaif /0/ (p > .05), 
there was a dilTerence according to whether the consonants were pronounced sep- 
arately or in clusters. Tl^ voiced interdental, /d/, was mdeed easier when pro- 
nounced as a single consonant (p < JOS)^ which agrees with the predictions made. 
However, contrary to what had been expected, the velar nasal, /ij/, was dramatically 
easier for the subjects wi^n pronounced in consonant dusters (p <.0S)* Table 4 
below summarizes the subjects performance when pronouncing /Gi/, /&/^ and /o/ as 
single consonants and in consonant dusters. 
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Tabic 4. Cbmpiivoii of Uk Jwbjcct^ the coaftoaaati /^S/, «nd nj/ 



SoutKl 


PeiccAUfe of correct wmwa 
SiuJe CoMDoant CoiMonMit Ouster 


P level 






52.1% 


p >SiS 




34.4% 


15;6« 


p <sa 


/IV 


17^ 


96.9% 


P<.05 



*I>yc to the r«ct t)ut the Appeaimttce of iht taifet souad^ w wH coostflcDt throuffKHit the t«st, 
ooly the scores frooi Fut I will be coftfkScita i« Tibte 4 



5.1 /m(ia/ Finai Position 

For this study, /Q/ was tested in mitial, medial and final positions, both as a single 
consonant and in consonant clusters. /6/ was tested in the same portions as its 
voiceless counterparty with the exccpiion that it was not tested in consonant clusters 
in initial position smcc there are no initial clusters with id/ m AE. Therefore, /d/ 
was tested twice in medial position (medial I and 11 in Table S) but with the target 
sound appearing m a different order within that position. For example, the conso- 
nant /($/, in words like ''smoothness'* was the first element in the cluster, but in words 
Ukc ""farther** it followed a consonant* Since the velar nasal does not occur in initial 
position in AE, it was only tested in medial and final positions, both as a single 
consonant and in consonant clusters. 

It had been hypothesized that /(5/, and /q/ would be more difficult in final 
position since this is the least natural/more marked among the positions, and since 
consonant dusters as well as many single consonants do not occur in final position 
in BP. However, the results c^irmcd this prec^iction only for the voiced interdental, 
/<5/ (p < .05). For the v<mcc1css interdental, W, no significant difference was found 
among the different positions tested (p > .05). For the velar nasal, /ij/, final position 
was easier than medial (p < JOS), which disconfirmed the expcctaticMis (sec Tabic 5). 



T*bk 5. Pcrccnup of correct «otjn4$ for iQj, fdl, tnd /qy is single consooanu tn4 ts cofisonim clu- 
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(1) Syllable final (cj. tmooihnes&) 

(2) %1lable initui (ei. farther) 
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5.4. CiassiJicaUon of emirs 

Error patterns for each target sound investigated will be discussed separately 
below. Tables 6 and 7 in Appendix B contain a list all the substitution, deletion 
and epenthesis errors made by the subjects while attempting to pronounce AE target 
sounds. 

5.4.1. The voiceless interdental: yW. For the voiceless interdental, the use of [t] 
was the most common error in all the positions tested either as a single consonant 
or in a consonant cluster. Other errors that occurcd were the use of the voiced stop 
l^] and fruatives su^h as [s], [z], and [f]. The fricative errors were relatively infre- 
quent, occuring approximately 25% of the time. Errors in voicing were rare, most 
of the substitutions being voiceless sounds. 

5.4.2. The voiced interdental: /d/. For the voiced interdental, the two most com* 
mon substitution errors were (^] and [B], depending on the position or type of cluster 
bcbg tested. For example, for a single consonant b initial and medial pi^tion, and 
in consonant clusters in medial 11 position, {^] was the most common error, whereas, 
for a single consonant in fmal position and in consonant clusters in medial I and 
final position, [0] was the most common error. 

Similar to their performance on the /d/ sound, the subjects used stops (i.e., [d], 
[t]) and fricatives (i.e., [s], [z]) in their substitution of /d/. Of all the substitutions, 
80% were due to the use of a slop and 20% were due to the use of a fricative. The 
final position was the one that received the largest number of substitutions, both as 
a single consonant and as a cluster. The overwhelming majority of the sounds sub- 
stituted for /3/ in final position involved errors in voicing, most of the substitutions 
b'*ing voiceless sounds. 

5.4.3. The velar nasal: /g/. When /g/ was pronounced as a single consonant, the 
most common error was due to the insertion of [g] in medial position (e.g., the 
pronunciation of ""singer" as [siogs]), and the insertion of [g] and [k] in fmal position 
(e. g., the pronounciation of ''young'' as [y:>Qg] or [yagk]. However, when tested in 
a consonant cluster, the opposite seemed to be true: most of the errors were due 
to the omission of the foHuvving consonant (either (gj or [k], such as the pronunci- 
ation of *Tmgcr'' as [fnjpj. However, as noted earlier, there were far more errors in 
/q/ as a single consonant than when it occurred in a cluster. 

5.4.4. The low front vowel: /ae/. The substitution of [c] for [a:] was by far the 
most common error encountered with the low front vowel. Two common patterns 
were found among the subjects: (1) the use of a specific sound such as [t] for /x/ 
(e.g., [en] for "Ann"); and (2) the use of a sound which was pronounced between 
two sounds, for example, [me^| for "man**. 

5.4^. The mid central vowel: /V. The motA common error committed by the subjects 
was the substitution of [U] for /a/. The subjects also occasionally used [U J ), a vowel 
intermediate betv/cen [UJ and [a]. 
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SS Subject miability 

RcsulU from Table 2 above mdicated that some of the variability of the scores 
was due to subject variability (p ^ .0245). That is, the overall difference in the scores 
was due aot only to the intrinsic difficulty of the sounds tested, but also to the 
differences among the subjects themselves. 

Table 8 shows the overall performance of the subjects on all three parts of the 
test. Results from this table show that subject G was the one who performed the 
best on the test (73% of correct answers) while subject E was the one with the 
weakest performance (27% of correct answers). 



Tabic 8. Ovtrali pcrformtoce on Piru I, II, ami III o( the lesl 



Subjed 


% Corrcci Answers 


G 


739& 


D 


52% 


F 


50% 


A 


49% 


B 


45% 


H 


42% 


C 


40% 


E 


27% 



When looking at individual orders of difficulty (sec Tabic 9) one observes that, 
with the exception of subjects B and G» all the other subjects followed the same 
order of difficulty that had been predicted. That is; (1) /g/>y©/ and /<5/, and (2) 
A)/ >/($/. In addition, the results showed that /a/ was consistently easier than /x/ for 
all the subjects. This indicates that variability tended to occur in the absolute scores 
and not in the scores relative to each other. 



Table 9- % of correct sound* for fQ/, fS/, lt]l, /aJ, and /»/ «mcng the subjects tested 





Subjecu 


OnJcr of Difficulty 
Consonants 


Vowels 


A 


in/ (si%) 


iQl (59%) 


idl (21%) 


IM (93%) 


/«/ (20%) 


•B 


/D/ (83%) 


a5/ (n%) 


iQi (s%) 


/V (96%) 


/«/ (67%) 


C 


/o; (80^^) 


1^1 (65%) 


jil (4%) 


l\J (82%) 


/«/ (7%) 


D 






!&} (26%) 


/A/ (93%) 


/jc/ (9%) 


It 


/I}/ {7S%) 


iQl (8%) 


l&l (5%) 


IM (69%) 


/«/(i9%) 




mi (83^^) 


iQl (49%) 


l6l (23%) 


IM (100%) 


/acy (35%) 


•G 


/q/ (100%) 


/cJ/ (76%) 


iQl (70%) 


IM (88%) 


Iml (17%) 


H 


/q/ (75%) 


/0/(40%) 


. fSl (24%) 


IM (100%) 


IkI (20%) 



Subjects did not follow the order of difficulty predicted 
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5.d Task variability 

This part of the study investigated the subjects' performance on three different 
tasl^ which ranged from formal^ such as reading a word-list, to more informal, 
such as paraphrasing. The subjects were expected to make more errors on Part III 
of the test than Part II, and more errors on Part 11 than Part I, because Part I had 
the most formal task and Part III the least formal one. That is, the degree on for- 
mality was expected to be in negative correlation with the number of errors made. 

Results from Table 2 above indicated that no significant difference was found 
among the three parts of the test (p = .6030). This in part contradicted findings 
from previous studies (Nemser (1>71); Dickerson (1977) and others) where the so- 
ciolinguistic situation, that is, the degree of formality, had been found to have an 
effect on the subjects's performance. 

5.7. Trial variability 

One of the objectives of this study was to check for the subject's consistency in 
Trials I and II of the test. A "Wilcoxon Signed Test" (Blalock 1972) was performed, 
and the subjects' scores from both trials were comoared (see Table 10). 



Tabic 10. Subjects' scores on Part I, Trials I and II • 



Subject 


Trial I 


Trial 11 


A 


60.4% 


53.1% 




39.6% 


15.4% 


C 


42.7% 


41,7% 


D 


63^% 


62J% 


E 


27.1% 


22,9% 


J- 


.S2.1% 


52.1% 


G 


64.6% 


63-5% 


H 


?7.J% 


31.3% 



* Thcac percentages arc based o{i 96 test i!enu. 

Despite the fact that the same word-lisl was read twice, results showed that 
seven out of eight subjects performed better on the first trial (p = .0078). This might 
be an indication that the subjects were paying more attention when they were going 
through the word-list the first time and therefore fewer errors were made. 



6. DISCUSSION 

It had been hypothesized that the following hierarchy of difficulty would be 
found: (i) //J > JBJ, /S/, /ij/, and /x/; (2) /q /> /B/ and /c5/; (3) /O/ > /(3/. M was 
exprcted to be the easiest sound because it occurs in BP as an allophone of /a/. 

According to the Language Universals predictions, the velar nasal was expected 
to be easier than both fricatives, /B/ and /^/, because nasal sounds are more natural 
than fricatives, and according to Jakobson (1941), they come first in the universal 
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acquisition order; /&/ was expected to be easier than /d/ because voiceless sounds 
are more natural than voiced ones. 

Results from this study confirmed most of the predictions maoe, indicatimj sud- 
port for the Language Universals Hypothesis. The only prediction not con&med 
ronccrncd the relation of /a/ to the other sounds. Though easier than /G/ 161 and 
/a:/. It was not significantly difTercnl in dificulty from /q/. Nevertheless it is iiiportant 
to note that the resulu did not disconfirm the predicted order. They merely did not 
support it. J « « uv/i 

Concerning consonant clusters, it had tyjtn hypothesized that m, jbl and /n/ 
would be significantly more difficult in clusters than as single consonants since con- 
sonant clusters are less natural than single consonants. Results from this study in- 
dicated that this prediction was true only for the voiced interdental, 161 No 
significant difference was found between /a/ as a single consonam and in clusters 
However, it should be noted that the accuracy was 8% higher on the single conso- 
nant than on the consonant clusters (see Table 4) although this difference was not 
statistica^y significant. On the other hand, the prediction that the /g/ would be easier 
as a single consonant than m clusters was disconfirmed, the /ij/ being easier in clus- 
ters than alone. The reversal in the predicated order of difficulty for the M micht 
be cxplamed m light of the kinds of errors that occurcd. Most of the errors involved 
the epenthetic addition of [gj or [k] after [q]. This may have resulted from the 
mfluence of the spclhng system. Since f-gg-M-qk-] and {-q-] arc realized graphi- 

I ^A^A^'' ^' ^° teJ °^ M may have been strong. 

In addiUon^ this study predicted that initial position would be easier than final 
position, but the results supported this prediction only in part. Data indicated that 
the voiced interdental, was indeed more difficult in final position, although no 
ditference m position was found for the voiceless interdental /G/ 

The fact that /G/ was not as difficult as l6l in final position might be explained 
in light of another fact from natural phonology - voiceless sounds are more natural 
m final position than voiced ones, and voiced sounds are frequently devoiced in 
word final position. Thus, while many of the final /<5/ errors were devoicing errors, 
the converse was not true. There were few voicing errors for /O/. Actually in some 
sense Contrastive Analysis would have predicted otherwise because fzl a voiced 
sound m BP is an allophone of /s/. in final position under certain conditions 

Nevertheless, m spite of the role that natural phonology played, the error analysis 
across the eight subjects mdicated that most of the errors made could have been 
predicted by Contrastive Analysis since they were due to the use of a sound that 
existed in the subjects native language. For example, when trying to pronounce the 
English interdentals, /G/ and /c5/, the subjects mainly used ly and /d/ as subs'titutcs 
However fhe results aUo showed that processes other than L-1 interference also 
infiuenced the subjects' performance, for example, the replacement of final m by 

Sud^honol^^"- '""^'"^ '° '"^^"^ ^ ^ — °n procLsi in' 

Findings from this study coincide with some of Johansson's (1973) findinRS in 
the sense that subjects used not only sounds which occurred in 1^1 and L-2 but 
also sounds witch exUted in neither language. An example of this can be found in 
the use of [e ] for [a]. ThU might be an indication that the subjects were trying to 
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modify sounds that casted in thck nr/ave system 

W« . rLdLtbcy produced i sound intermediate between the naUve and the 
Sl^^^^liS En«diate sounds could not be predicted by Contractive 

"""^ from thU study revealed that W was easier than 13/, and wi^ 
mo^^ Ac errors being due to the use of either [Ul or [u]. This might ako be an 
SSLtion^s^ were heavily influenced by the s«y^c"i smce "ost 
of^™containkg /V are spelled with "u" such as "bun . and 



F^task variability, it had been predicted that the more for^ he t^k ^e 
fcwerthTerrors that U,uld be made. Hoover, results from this study did nc^ 
S^such a prediction since no significant difference in P*rfr^«=,;^.f°^ 
^^the three parts of the test A possible explanation for sudi a result might be 
C^iTSiMSi^tuation used in this investigation. As noted earher mtemcws 
n the pr^n^ofan investigator and with the use of a tape recorder wiU generally 
Z^ZTZL specie regardless of the informaUty of the tasks (Wolfram 
an^Jo^nsoflW). In other words, the fact that the investigator w^ ^'"^f^Tll 
he rorinterviel and a tape recorder was used, -8^^ have mfluen^^^^^ sub- 
jects' performance in the sense that ihey were more careful with their speech pro- 
du^io^ regardless of the task. Also, the subjects were paraphrasmg somethmg they 
had jvS r^d A paraphrasing task based on something read rather than spoken 
mav result in a more careful style, ... * * 

^InThU sLy, no predictions were made for subject variabUity but it 
to note that thL potentially important source of variabUity may be one of the mos 
d°fr"cllt to controrfor. since theVe are many factors that can contribute to individual 

^^^mZL the number of subjects is too small to draw definitive conclusions, the 
data sureft that certain factors may be related to performance. One might wonder 
ff geTexlmp^^ had anything to do with performance. Subject G who was the 
youngest among the subjects, was also the one who had the best performance. O 
it S have been the length of time they studied English prior to coming to the 
US Data from this study seems to indicate that this may also be an important 
Lrce of vSil ty, since the subject's profde reveals that best Performer had 
studied EnglUh for 13 years while the worst performer had studied English for only 

^"""inSelv one might think that the longer the subjects remain in the country 
where L-2 is spoken, the better their U2 proficiency will be. However data from 
^I stud^ d^s^ot indicate so. The subject who had been living in the U.S. for five 
tar td of her answers correc^^as opposed to 73% --^^ « 
L one who had been living in the U.S. for only three months. In sum. furthe 
research controlling for factors such as age, length of residence in the U.S.. amount 
[Td Z ol instruction (whether it focused on grammar, listemng, pronunaat.or^ 
s|LaS or writing) received is still necessary, since no definite answer can be 

reached with so few subjects. . ^ i. r a th^ hiprarchv of 

To summarize the above discission, it has been found that the hierarchy ( i 
difficulty pJ^dicted in this study was confirmed for the most part. The only exception. 
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concerned the relation of the mid-centrai vowel, /a/, to the velar nasal, /i)/, since 
no significant difference was found among them. Consonant clusters were more 
difficult than six^ consonants only for /d/ since no significant difference was found 
for /QJ^ and /ty/ was easier in dusters than as a sin^e consonant Concerning podtio j, 
it had been hypothesized th^ initial position would be easier than final position and 
results have ^own that while /S/ was indeed easbr in initial position, no significant 
difference in this area was found for fQJ. In this study, one could find errors that 
could be explained by Contrastivc Analysis (i.e^ interference errors) as well as errors 
that could not be explained by Contrastive Analysis but that could be explained by 
natural phonology and developmental processes. In addition, results have shown 
that there were errors that could be explained by neither of the above theories, ^ut 
instead by the influence of the spelling system* Examples would include the epen- 
thesis errors with the velar nasal (as explained earlier in the Discussion) and the 
use of [U] and [u] as a sub^tute for /\/. Concerning task variability, no significant 
difference was found among the three parts of the test, a fact which might be ex- 
plained by the testing situation used in this study* Despite the fact that no prediction 
was made on subject variability, data suggest that individual characteristics might 
have played a role in the subject' Ln-2 performance. 



7. UMITATIONS, CONCLUSIONS, AND SUGGESTIONS 
FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

ZL LimUations 

There are some very important limitations that need to be considered here in 
the sense that they were felt to have influenced the results of this study. For example, 
the assertions made here are not to be generalized since eight subjects is too small 
a sample group for use in drawing conclusions. The present stufiy is mainly a de- 
scriptive study. In addition, the following considerations need to be kept in mind: 

1) All the subjects volunteered to participate in this investigation^ which might 
have contributed to a biased sampling* Researchers have found that "S^olunteers may 
differ from nonvolunteers on important variables such as motivation, interest, and 
so forth, which can influence the results'* (Moore 19S3:127) 

2) Subjects differed in aspects important to the study such as diale<^ spoken, 
time of residence in the U.S., and length of instruction prior to coming to the U.S. 
Only through a study with a larger sample can light be thrown on the possible effects 
these factors have on performance. 

7.2, Conclusions 

In spite of the limitations mentiontd above, the results of the study confirmed 
many of the predictions for the group of subjects investigated, A hierarchy of dif- 
ficulty among the sounds investigated was expected to be found and results from 
this study confirmed such expectations. Therefore, one might conclude that language 
universals is a better predictor of difficulty among new sounds than Contrastive 
Analyse is, which predicts that new sounds are all equal in difficulty. 
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Since predictions for word position (initial, medial, and final) and phonetic en- 
vironment (clusters vs. single consonants) were only partially confirmed, further 
investigation involving a wider variety of obstruents in initial, medial, and final po* 
sitions, as well as in dusters and as single consonants, is still necessary. 

Although language universals was found to be important in predicting relative 
difficulty of sounds, Lr-1 interference nevertheless accounted for many (tf the sub- 
jects' errors* However, it is also important to cbscrvc that not all the errors were 
due do L-1 interference. Phenomena such as ""devoidng^, ^ch is a common de- 
velopmental process&s^ during L-1 acquisition was also found amox^ the data. This 
might be an indication that there is a certain universality m the language acquisition 
process. That is, some of tl^ same natural processes that occur in L-1 acquisition, 
might also be used later cm during L-2 acquisition. 

The fact that no task variability was found in this study, contradicted fmdings 
from previous studies (Nemser (1971); W. Dickerson (1977) and others) where the 
kind of task had an effect on performance. Such a difference might be explained in 
light of the testing situation used m this Scudy. Researchers (Wolfram and Johnson 
1982) have already found that outside investigators with tape recorders do tend to 
affect the subjects' performance, causing them to use a more careful or formal style. 

7.1 Suggestions for Further Research 

Since not many studies have investigated the pronunciation problems of BP spea- 
kers, there is room for more research in this area. Further investigation involving a 
larger sample, selected in a different manner, and controlling for personal facts, 
such as length of residence in '\c U.S. and amount of instruction received prior to 
coming to the U.S., is necessary to determine whether the order of difficulty and 
errors found in this study would remain constant across different testing conditions 
and language learners. 

This study has failed to show a difference in the kind of task performed, which 
contradicts results from previous studies. This may have been due to the presence 
of the investigator or to the use of a tape rccorderThis is an area that needs to be 
further investigated. 

Another suggestion for researchers interested in this area of study is the Inves- 
tigation of the degree to which spelling influences the pronunciation of target 
sounds. In this study there was an indication that such was the case with the mid- 
central vowel, /Ay. 

In conclusion, in spite of the above limitations, this study has shown that both 
language universals and native language transfer can explain certain facts about 1^2 
phonology. Language universals is a better predictor of relative diHiculty than Con- 
trastive Analysis. However, Contrastive Analysis seems to be a better predictor of 
the types of errors that occur than Language Universals or natural phonology. 

It is hoped that the present study will be followed by more research on the 
effects of Language Universals, H transfer, misunderstanding of the L-2 spelling 
system, and sociolinguistic variability on the acquisition of 1^2 phonology. It is ap- 
parent at this stage in Lr-2 research that intcrlanguage phonology is a complex phe- 
nomenon requiring therefore a multifaceted research approach. 
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Part I, trial 1: Read the foUowing list of words 



THINK 


STUCK 


RHYTHMIC 


BATHE 


LEATHER 


FAITHLESS 


THRASH 


BANK 


YOUNG 


ANN 


SMOOTHES 


FARTHER 


HUT 


NORTH 


BUN 


TRUTHFUL 


PAT 


CAN 


HNGER 


NUT 


ATHENS 


THERE 


HUM 


FARTHER 


TACK 


BAN 


THINK 


SMOOTHLY 


THICK 


STUN 


BIRTH 


HANGER 


BOTH 


NUN 


SMOOTHNESS 


AMONG 


MAT 


PINK 


THREAD 


OTHER 


THROAT 


BRINGER 


THOUGHT 


PATH 


RUT 


RINGER 


SMOOTH 


FAT 


MimiOD 


PAN 


BREATHES 


GUN 


LUNCH 


ANGER 


MAN 


DUCK 


BATHES 


AUTHOR 


AT 


RUN 


SINGER 


NOTHING 


CAT 


FURTHER 


THE 


TEETH 


THANK 


HANG 


BLANKET 


FAN 


THANi; 


CLOTHE 



LATHES 

THREE 

HAND 

DUMB 

WRONG 

THOUGH 

FOURTH 

LUCK 

BACK 

EARTH 

LONGING 

BUT 

U)ATHSOME 
BREATHE 
CLOTH 
TAN 

NORTlf.ERN 

TOOTHPICK 

NEITHER 

GUT 

HAT 

FAfi-HFUL 
FARTHEST 
THAT 



Part I, trial 2: Read the same words in reverse order 

TANK CLOTHE 

JIANG BLANKET 

THE TEETH 

NOTHING CAT 



FAN 
THANK 
FURTHER 
SINGER 



THAT 
FARTHEST 
FAITHFUL 
HAT 
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AUTHOR 


AT 


RUN 


GUT 


MAN 


DUCK 


EAIHES 


NEJTIiER 


GUN 


LUNCH 


ANGER 


TOOIHPICK 


ftETHOD 


FAN 


BREATHES 


NORTHERN 


RINGER 


^OOl^H 


FAT 


TAN 


THOUGHT 


PATH 


RUT 


ax>Tn 


OTHER 


THROAT 


BRINGER 


BREATHE 


MAT 


PINK 


THREAD 


LOATIiSOMb 


NUN 


SMOOTHNESS 


AMONG 


BUT 


BIRTH 


HANGER 


BOTH 


LONGING 


SMOOTHLY 


THICK 


yruN 


EARTH 


TACK 


BAN 


THINK 


BACK 


IHERE 


HUM 


FARTHER 


LUCK 


RNOER 


NUT 


ATHENS 


FOURTH 


TRUTHFUL 


PAT 


CAN 


THOUGH 


HUT 


NORTH 


BUN 


WRONG 


ANN 


SMOOTHES 


FARTHER 


DUMB 


THRASH 


BANK 


YOUNG 


HAND 


BATHE 


LEATHER 


FAITHLESS 


THREE 


THINK 


STUCK 


RH\THMIC 


LATlIbS 



Part 11: Read the passage silently and then read it aloud 
Part ill: Paraphrase the passage with your own words 

A cop was directing traffic on North Fifth Avenue one day and everything was 
going along rather nicely. Suddenly people started running, screaming^ and climbing 
up trees; cars and taxis started to honk their horns, and drive into each other and 
up on to the sidewallis. Pretty soon the cop saw what was causing the problem. 
Walking down the street was a man with an enormous alligator on a leash,^ 

The cop breathes deeply, goes near the man and points his finger at the alligator. 
'Take that alligator to the Central Park Zoo" he yells, "Thanks for the suggestion", 
says the man^ and he walks off towards the zoo. 

The next day« the same cop is directing traffic on the same corner on North 
Fifth Avenue. Everything is rather calm until suddenly people start to run and 
scream and climb up the trees, and cars and buses are crashing into each other. 
"What could it be this time/' thinks the a^p. 

Along comes the same man, with the same aliigator on a leash, walking down 
the street. 

**Hcy, Mister, I thought I told you to taKc that alligator to the Central Park 
Zoo!" But this time bursting mih anger. 

*i did,'* said the man. "And he liked it so much thai today we are going to the 
Museum oif Natural History!'" 



Pss&ige from the txjok WhaS's so fututy?, W Eiizabt-ih Gairc, 
^ Lea&h: a tope or chain to hold a pet /;uch &s a dog or & cat. 
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APPENDIX B 



Table 6l Substitution* epenthesis, uid (klctkMi enx^n cofnmited by BP ^)eikeri wiien attempting to 
pnxiouiice /Q/, fd/, and /Q/ in ajl three parts ef ;he test. 



Target Sound Position 


Type of Error 


Score 


Tocal Number of 
Errors 


0 Initial jQ-] 




27 


35 




Is-1 


6 








1 






f<5.] 


I 




Medial /-O-/ 


l-t-] 


30 


41 






9 






i-d-i 


1 






(^.] 


1 




Final /-O/ 




39 


60 




I-*! 


8 






[-n 


5 








2 








2 






1 J 


2 






t 


1 






1-0] 


1 




Initial cluster /Qc-^J 


I-tc-l 


3S 


37 




!«-] 


2 




Media] cluster /-de-/ 




17 


25 






8 




Final cluster /<Q/ 




33 


58 




f -toI 


io 








3 








2 








\ 






1-^1 


I 




;dl Iniual 

Medial /-<5-/ 


m 
is.-i 


390 
3 
2 

54 


395 



?1 



Tabic 6 - continued 



Ttifct Sound 


Portion 


Type of Error 


Score 


Toul Number of 
Errore 


9 


InitstI >0-] 


(»-] 


27 


IS 








13 










7 










4 
















McdUi I cluster /-^c-/ 






61 








14 










f 










7 








i-zc-) 


I 






Mcdw! II zlusia /-c3-/ 




.13 


41 








6 








!<!:-] 


2 








t fin) 


21 


iV2 








16 










10 








l-zc] 


n 










4 










2 










2 






Media! /-qv 
Vmal /-Jj/ 

Media} CiuMcr /-;jc-/ 
Final Ousicr /-Tjc/ 


j.rje-j 

(■nc! 
i-nj 

!-n0-] 

i-0c-] 
l-nc-l 

[-"'•1. 


S3 

55 
17 

6 
2 
1 

2 


53 
72 

4 
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Tibic 7. Subftitution crrore ccwnmUcd by BP spcikcri when iltcmpiing to pronounce /«/ and /V 

across all thrtc parts of the test. 



V^Ttj^i SoiimJ 


Tvpc of EiTor 


Score 


Toial Numi-<r of Errori 






376 


396 






14 






lA] 


3 








2 








1 








10 


38 




ju;i 


7 








7 








3 






("1 


3 








2 






i«i 


2 








2 






PI 


1 








1 
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SOCIAL RELATIONS AND SEX STEREOTYPING 
IN LANGUAGE 



ALLA MARTYNYUK 

Ooiiy Unhmi^, K?u3rkov 

The study of language and sex is now well established with a distinctive subject 
matter and a number of most valuable findings. Yet, it does not take much to see 
that feminist research betrays at least one serious failing: a lack of data on possible 
manifestations of sexism in languages other than English. 

The present paper is an attempt at a comparative study of sex differentiations 
in the lexical systems of English and Russian. Interest here is focused on a politically 
significant re^er like stereotyping men and women. 

For this purpose all the nouns marked as referring exclusively to males or females 
were picked out of Chamber's Twentieth Century Dictionary (1964) and S.I. 
Ozhegov's Dictionary of the Russian Language (1978). On the whole there were 
fotmd 279 English and 125 Russian sex-marked nouns. Of these 165 English and 
92 Russian nouns referred to males and 114 English and 33 Russian nouns - to 
females. The nouns were classified: 1) according to their positive or negative con- 
notations (table 1) and (2) according to semantic zones, reflecting stereotypic ideas 
of: a) men's and women's appearaiice (beautyiugliness, tidiness:tmtidiness, modera- 
tion:affectation); b) ' •hievcmcnt potential (strength:weakness, intelligence: folly, cf- 
ficicncy:inefficiency ;tivity: passivity); c) Behavioural patterns (chastityrpromiscuity, 
bcnevoIcnce:malevoicnL:e, composure:fussiness); d) division of labour (business: 
ho;ischold); e) marital status (married:unmarried) (Table 2). 

One of the tasks of this contrastive investigation was to test the results obtained 
by feminist linguistics, that is why the semantic zones have been designed to provide 
common ground for the analysis of empirical data. 



Tabic 1. Shares of positive and negative s^-spccific cvHluatioiu 



Emotional 
colouring 


ENGLISH 


RUSSIAN 




Male 


Female 


Male 


Femal.. 


Positive 


7.2% 


3.3% 






Negative 


5L9% 


315% 


63.2% 


25.6% 
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Tabk 1 Slereotypk quAlitks ucifoed to nutos and females 



Scmintic zones 


ENGUSH 


RUSSIAN 


Mile 


{finite 


Male 


Female 


APPEARANCE 












BeiutyrUtliness 


72%:0.72% 


2.16%:0.72% 


0. %:0. % 


0. 


%:5.6 % 


T»diiics&:UnCtdincss 


0. %:0.36% 


0. %:1.44% 


0. %:0. % 


0. 


%:0.8 % 


Mcxkrattoo;AfTcctii»oa 


a %:Z5% 


0. %:0,36% 


0. %;0^% 


0. 


%:0.S % 


ACHIEVEMENT POTENTIAL 












$trength:Wc«iaiess 


IS %:3.6 % 


2.16%:0. % 


2.4 %:3^ % 




Foteiuy.Impoience 






0.8 %:0^ % 






InteUigencerFolty 


1.44%:7.2 % 


0.72%:0. % 


3.2 %:15^% 


0.8 %:J.8 % 


EHkiciwy.liicfruricncy 


0. %:2.16% 


0. %:0.36% 


1.6 %:8.8 % 


0.8 %;0.8 % 


Act ivity. Passivi ty 


0. %:32 % 


Q. %:0. % 


0. %'A. % 


0. 


%:0, % 


BEHAVIOURAL PATTERNS 












Chist i ty: Proni iscu i ty 


0. %;8.6 % 


l.44%:223% 


1.6 %;8.8 % 


0. 


%:9.t % 


!kaevc4ence:Msl€vo!ciKe 


1.449b:20.7 % 






0. 




Com pofiu re : Fu&sineju 


0. %:Q,72% 


0. %:0.36% 


0. *^:0. % 


0. 


%:0.8 ^ 


DIVISION OF L^VBOUR 












Business: Household 


0. %:Q.n% 


i %L08% 


0. %:0. % 


0. 


%:0. % 


MARITAL ^^ATUS 












MsiriediUnmarned 


0. %:0J6% 


0. %:036% 


0.8 %:0.8 % 


0. 


%M % 


MISCELUVNEOUS 


0. %:0. % 


0. %:0. % 


0. %:6.6% 


0. 


%:0. % 



For the same reasons wc have not classified the words reflecting sex stereotypes 
according to their stylistic differentiation despite certain advantages of such classi- 
fication. Phrases like a man of the worlds a woman of pleasure have not been included 
although some feminists have done so. The reason is that a lot of such phrases have 
not reached the status of idioms and are not to be found in the dictionaries. They 
tend to be speech rather than language phenomena. This means that their inclusion 
would make the investigation less rigorous. 

ENGLISH. Feminist literature provides quite a rich choice of works on stereo- 
typing. The most important arguments put forward by the writers or the subject can 
be roughly summed up as follows: 1) positive values are associated with males and 
negative with females (Nilsen (1972:102-109); Spender (1980:16); Strainchamps 
(lQ7i:24O-50)) which is materialized in the fact that female-referring insults signi- 
ficantly outnumber male-referring ones (Bolingcr (1980:91,92); Miller and Swift 
(1979:131)); 2) women's experiences and roles are regarded as having less value 
(Coates (1985:8); Phillips (1983:135-136)). Many commentators also point out that 
women's values are focused on their bodies (Stanley 1977:77-84), while men's mental 
qualities arc priced more than anything else (Bolinger 1980:91). Women are de- 
scribed in tes ms of weakness and passivity, while men are pictured as powerful and 
enterprising (Phillips 1983:135). 
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The data wc obtained for the English language run somewhat contrary to the 
first feminist assumpdon dted above, since the score of male-referring negative 
characteristics and insults is higher than that of female-rcfcrrii^ ones, yet it would 
only be just to admit that ro^itively coloured words for males outnumber those for 
females as well (table 1). It seems easy to explain. Men are more visible in language 
since for centuries they have been more socially exposed than women and partici- 
pated in a greater number and a greater variety of social situations which could act 
but be adequately reflected in the lodcal system of the language. 

The male- and female-refcrrmg words constituting the semantic zone APPEAR- 
ANCE do not display any significant quantitative or stylistic differences. 

The male terms designating BEAUTY like beau, adonis have female counter- 
parts like belle, beauty, bellibona, peach (some of which can be also used ironically), 
the negative part of the opposition, U(iUNE^>S, being represented by only a few 
words both for men and women: satyr, Quasimodo - hag, Gorgon. 

The predominantly male noun sloven is opposed to female ones like dowd(y), 
fmmp, sow, Judy in the group UNTIDINESS (the rest of the terms like slut, slattern, 
drab, draggletaU, iroUop, bitch, etc. which arc somct'mcs cited as female words for 
untidy person were included into the semantic sphere PROMISCUITY, since the 
notion of untidiness m them is combined with connotations of loose behaviour, moral 
corruption which make them much stronger insults). 

Masculine terms describi.Tg AFFECTATION like dandy, dude, fop, -ake, sman, 
Corinthian, puss useu to criticize men taking too much care of their loaks prompt 
that being too showy in appearance is not compatible with the stereotype of man- 
hood. This group is semantically dose to a female term doll included under AF- 
FECTATION since both also imply the notion of being shallow and silly. 

The data on ACHIl ^'EMENT POTENTIAL supply a bit more contrastive ma- 
terial. 

The left-hand member of the semantic opposition STRENGTH: WEAKNESS 
comprises positive words for men: cob, cock, bulldog, yeoman, suggesting vigour and 
courage, and negatively coloured words foi* women: amazon, mautherlmawther, 
rounceval, virago, implying unsually great physical strength and size with the excep- 
tion of ww;? and tomboy which can be viewed as relatively favourable stressing high 
spirit, vigour and boldness equally with boisterousne&s. The right-hand member of 
the semantic opposition in question is asymmetric because quite a numerous group 
of words designating a physically and morally weak man (rf.: effeminate, Jenny, 
Nancy, milksop, sop, sump, cissy, dastard also implying cowardice) has no feminine 
equivalents. Interestingly enough, some of male insults suggesting WEAKNESS arc 
lemale-associaied. The data show that women are stereotypically viewed as physi- 
cally and emotionally weak creatures but at the same time, unlike men, they arc 
stigmatized not for being weak but for being too strong. 

The opposition STRENGTH:WEAKNESS can l>e supplemented by the minor 
opposition sexual POTENCY:IMPOTENCy represented by only male-referring 
words, cf. bull, stud, rooster, stag, stallion for potency, and capon, geUkr, ox, sprado, 
steer for impotence. 

The data obtained on INTELLIGENCE:FOLLY confirm the observation that 
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though learning and scholarship would seem to be asexual the majority of terms 
naming a person of great knowledge and wisdcmi are exdusively masculine (cf.: sage, 
pundit, wkard, savant) and the few words referring to women have to do with preten* 
sions to knowiedge (cf.: bluestoddng» bas-blue) (Bolinger 19^91); but on the other 
hand, it bears a nimierous group of male terms implying FOLLY having no female 
equivalents, cf.: beetlehead^ booby, buU-<Qlf, dolt, humdmm, jay, jeHc, oaf, put(t), 
sapheod, scapegrace, toinfool, tomcat, cold, cold-poU, cold-hopper, tom^tjody, 
green-kom, foozle, the fac^ that escapes feminist's attention and stands somewhat 
contrary to the allegation that English abounds in terms questioning women's intel- 
ligence (Miller and Swift 1979:131). 

Tte EFFICIENCY box is empty in Table Z The score of male-referring insults 
representing INEFFICIENCY is ^ghtly higher than that of female-referring ones. 
Some male terms suggest the idea of having no importance: jackstraw, uselessness 
in connection with old age: fogy, duffer, geezer or inexperience and young age: colt. 
The female-referring insult nullipara stresses inability to give birth to a child. 

The semantic opp<Kition ACnVITY; PASSIVITY is represented only by male 
words denizing an awkward, passive, sometimes lazy person: bumpkin, lubber, slug, 
sluggard, drone, swab. 

The semantic zone BEHAVIOURAL PATTERNS comprises the bulk of the 
nouns under study and reveals some lexical gaps. 

The data on CIL\STrrY:PROMISCUITY fully confirm the assertions of many 
commentators that the English lexicon is asymmetric in this sphere supplying a big 
stock of words treating women in derogatory sexual terms which significantly differ 
from the available male words not only in number but also in the force of insult. 
Male words for PROMISCUITY are much milder than female ones, cf. womanizer^ 
Don Juan, amorist, Casanova, billy-'goat on the one hand and hussy, jay. hoyden, 
slattern, mutton, harlot, trull, whore on the other. In some male insults the blame is 
shifted on to women, like in pimp, souteneur which come from their association with 
female prostitutes. The word cuckold stigmatises a man who is in fact a victim of 
his wife's promiscuity- Quite meaningful is the fact that female words for CHAST- 
ITY like chaperon, matron, prude arc deprived of positive connotations implying old 
age, priggishncss. The only word representing CHASTITY which can be viewed as 
free of negative connotations is maiden. 

Another asymmetry, though only quantitative, is manifested in the semantic op* 
position BENKVOLENCErMALEVOLENCE where male insults significantly out- 
number female ones. Both groups arc scmantically close implying spitefulne&s, 
vulgarity, meanness, violence, etc., cf. barbarian, blacl'guard, churly, cad, grobian, 
knave, plug, caitiff, plugugly, loon, rascal, ruffian, roffie - rascal, brute - flip, shrew, 
hell-cat, temiagant, scold. Some of the female words here also suggest old age, sexual 
uselessness, cf.: crone, witch, betdam(e), harridan. The left-hand member of the se- 
mantic opposition BENEVOLENCE:MALEVOLENCE comprises male terms like 
pmd'homme, bawcock, brick, trump and female ones like bellona, Griselda. 

The semantic opposition COMPOSURErFUSSINESS is not represented by any 
clearly sex-specific words except, perhaps, the word hen characterising a fussy fe- 
male. 
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The opposition rcHccting DIVISION OF LABOUR between the two sexes, viz. 
BUSINESS:HOUSEHOLD, has an empty left-hand member. whUe the righThand 
one IS represented by some female nouns like apnm, petticoat, placket implying 
mmen's activities as a housewife and some male ones like betty, hen-hussy stigma- 
tising men for troubling themselves with women's work m the household. 

MARRIAGE is a positive marker of social status, therefore normally there are 
no derogatory words describing a married ma^c or female. On the other hand, being 
unmamed seems to be a siigma only for a female. The word bachelor has no negative 
connotations v/hereas spinster impUcs scxlessness and/or frustration and iniecurity 
That is why an unmarried scxuaUy independent young woman has to be called a 
bachelor girt (Cameron 1985:77). 

The data obtained for the discussed semantic zones show that feminist approach 
to sex stereotyping is somewhat biased. True to say, both men and women are stere- 
otyped but as It seems male and female stereotypes as reflected in the language are 
opposed not in terms of positive/negative or greater/lesser values associated with 
the sexes but in terms of sex differences having a physiological basis and reflecting 
some of the basic dichotomies of social life, the most important of them being the 
dichotomy between business and intimate patterns of life: men arc stigmatised for 
lack of business qualities like mtelligence, physical and moral strength, fficiency 
etc. m accordance with their role of PROCURER and women are stigmatised for 
impure sexiial behaviour in accordance with their role of MOTHER. 

RUSSIAN. The distribution of Russian male and female words in the semantic 
zone APPEARANCE follows a little bit different pattern than that of the English 
ones. Unhke in English there can be found neither male nor female nouns desig- 
natmg a beautiful person and the nouns coming under UGLINESS and UNTIDI- 
NESS are exclusively female, cf.: ^ydra (thin, ugly), kikimora (ugly), dumushka 
(unattractive, plain, possibly young), khudyshka (thin, unattractive), wW/V^o (small 
unattractive) and zamarashka (unattractive, untidy). ' 

The right-hand member of the semantic opposition MODERATION:AFFEC- 
TATION is represented by a single male term dendi (dandy) and a single female 
one kukia (doll). 

The Russian data on ACHIEVEMENT POTENTIAL are very much like the 
Engbsh except that in Russian this category is represented more scarcely. Positively 
coloured male words in STRENGTH like bogatyr (very strong, valiant), ^doro^yak 
(strong, healthy) are opposed to a derogatory female term kobyia (unattractive 
physically very strong). Parallel to English, male insults describing WEAKNESS 
have no female equivalents, cf.: hifyak (weak, sloppy), dochliak (weak, skinny) 
hltupik (mLlksop), nytik (sniveller). And like in English a weak male can be compared 
to a female: baba (weak-spirited milksop). 

Similar to English the opposition POTENCY:IMPOTENCE is represented by 
male-referring nouns but their number is smaller: zherebeis is the Russian equivalent 
for stallion while impotent is a self-explanatory borrowing. 

The left-hand member of the semantic opposition INTELLIGENnE:FOLLV is 
represented by positively coloured words for men like ostroumef (-Mtty, intelligent) 
ostroslov (witty, with a sharp tongue), moudrets (sage), znalok (knowledgeable) and 
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by a pcjoratiw femafe tcm jiflii cAiito^ 

group ire pknty and Mty diipw.«B|, d^pm', balbes, ftahwi, dumtef, boron 
etc, lAkA imply beii« itupW. UBfaMw^ 

m>Uui (silly, incompctcat) bat the saSSx /jaa/ wftening the negative meaning and 
su£g^*^ « wluu-<aa-c«o-expect-of-woinea toterance. , . .., ^ , 

^EFHOENCY is described by both male: mostak^ umekis (skilled, clever at 
crafts) and female: nikodeFnitsa (clever at knitting, tewing, etc.) nouns. Like in 
English male insulu ronrtitiit^'^g INEFFICIENCY outnumber female ones. They 
also differ in their connotatioos eoce the female nouns contain diminutive sufiixcs 
like /i/k/ in pousd^ (shallow, good for nothing) making them much milder than 
corresponding nouns of mascalh« gender, cf.:wert<v>«W^ okhlamon, sho- 

topcj, etc denoting idle, good for nothing people. 

Like in English the negative member of the semantic opposifion ACTiv- 
rr'-PASSIYITY is represented only by male terms; bomv.pientmkh^ tiufiak, uvden ', 
bUiuK, etc denoting laay, passive, awkward persons. 

The Russian lexical material on BEHAVIOURAL PATTERNS does not reveal 
any striking gaps in the semantic sphere of PROMISCUITY. But it holds true for 
Russian as well that, firetiy, some male words in PROMISCUITY are mild epUhets 
m comparison with most female ones, cf.: loveias, babnik, volokita, don-zhuan char- 
acterizing men as seducers erf weak females and devka, potaskuha, pmstituiko stig- 
matising women for kwte behaviour, and, secondly, some dero^ory male nouns 
insult men at the e3ipcnsc of women, cf. sutenyer (smUcneur) or rvgonosets (cuckold). 
Unlike m English CHASTITY is represented by the male word eesousik which is 
fidly negative and Wamcs men for taking no interest in women and being too pious. 

Like in English tiie right-band negative number of Ojc semantic opposition 
BENEVOLENCE:MALEVOLENCE is also asymmetric in Russian. Male nouns 
like vyrt>dok, upyr, podoiujk, zhuWc, hliust describing anti-sodal elements outnumber 
female ones like gadiuka, halda,fum emphasizing the venomous nature of ccrtam 
females. 

The semantic sphere FUSSINESS comprises the only feraalc noun nasedka 

r.ie opposition BUSINESS:HOUSEHOLD is practically non-oaslcnt m Rus- 
sian if only Ozhcgov's Dictionary is taken into consideration (the dictionary docs 
not, for instance, give the word striapukha which in phrases khowshaia striapukha, 
plokhaia striapukha characterizes a woman as a good or bad cook). Rather signifi- 
cant is the fact that Uiere arc no words in Russian stigmatiiing a man tor doing 
household jobs. 

The words grouping around MARRIAGE behave in Russian m much the same 
way, but die word bobyl' (single, about a man) testifies that for a man to be single 
can be viewed negatively in Russian, although there is the word kholostiak. an exact 
equivalent of bachelor. Another difference is that in Russian kholostiak has a fc- 
minme gender form kholostiascitka (it wiU be remembered that an independent 
young female is described in English with the help of the phrase bachelor girl). 

Earlier we said that being married is normally positive but in certain situations, 
e.g. from the point of view of a girl looking for a husband, being married is a negative 
feature. This "possibility" is realised in the Russian word zhenatik. 
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Some mile insults which do oot oome uod^ any the semantic zones were 
gathered in MISCELLANEOUS. They are xhmot, krahobor, skated (tight-fisted 
misers), digtemaz (stenderer), aukach (informer). 

The data discussed suggest that dei^tte muMr quantitative differences Western 
and Russian cultural belie£s of nule and female inalienable qualities are reflected 
in the two languages in baskaliy tl» same way as well as the dichotomy between 
the work! at and the famify* 

Studying the data on sexiim in the two languages serving as means of commun- 
ication f(^ the nations of the two cfifiEcrent sodo-eomomk systems with constitution 
naliy different status of women Imngs about some c(Hitro%>ersiaI prcd^ms: 1) the 
correl^ioo between the Unguigfi sexism and a concrete sodal reality; 2) language 
reform and womea^s liberatioo. 

Discussing these proUems we can not escape mentioning ^symptomatic^ and 
''casual*' approaches to sexist langiage (Cameron 1%S:74»7S). The ''symptomatic'* 
camp repiesented first of all by C Miller and K Swift who believe that language 
is a symptom, an effect of women's oppression which can be overcome by a language 
reform, is strong crUicized by the foUowtrs of the ''casual" tendency represented 
by D. Spender who sui^>orts the idea that language is a cause of women's o|^>ression 
rather than a symptom of it and ail the words are sexist because their meaning is 
fixed by men. Both approaches were convincing refuted by D. Cameron (1^) 
who having made a number of most valuaMe remarks on the state of art fails in the 
end to explain the origins of the forms of oppression she wishes to see abolished. 

HoUday (1987:86) suggest that the answer could be found in the thtwy of hi- 
storical materialisnt Devek^ung K. Manfs thesis about the necessity of distinguis- 
hing between the "aj^wently purposive omstnictive ability of animals and the 
genuinely purposive U^our of humans^ be asserts that k is difiScult to see how even 
the simi]4^ process could be initiated unless those engaged b k have the capacity 
of speech and comes to the conduuon that "language should be treated as a kind 
ctf labour power^ (Holiday 1987:89). A. Hcdiday goes on to say that nmier condkions 
of capkalist rdatkms of production men may exercise dooiinance over lai^ and 
impwtant regicms of lar^uage such as the discourse of science the same as it 
happens wkh dass control over labcmr power in general (Hdkiay 1987:89). On the 
other hand, language as a system of communication can not be controlled by one 
or other sex or dass. In other words^ language can be an instnmient of manipulation 
but not the object ctf manipuhUioo. 

Treating the subject of ve l>al vidence again^ women Cameron (1985:76) 
remarks that to say that tl^ asymmetry of insult terms reflects reality would be banal 
and she is certainly rig|it if "reality^ stands for the present state of affairs in a society. 
The lexical system of both En^ish and Russian like any other languages of the world 
are bound to reflect the historically structured differentiation of male and female 
roles caused first by the natural abiUty of wcxnen to nurture life in their bodies and 
then deepened with its growing agnifkance for the inheritance and property and 
the provision of manpower. Any Unpiagft must have been more or less sexist so 
that we caa trace the history of patriarchy throu^ the history of its words. But that 
doo^ not mean that there is a OKrelation between sexism present in a language and 
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the position of women in society. The bulk of language units which diachronically 
had a political value with coming social changes tend to become mere communica- 
tive technique synchroaically (Abaev 198633) though it can be assumed that where 
the scdo-economic causes of women's oppression are still at work certain language 
units will preserve their political value. 

Feminists came to the study of scjdsm in language on the wave of the political 
women*s liberation moment* There is no problem ^ women's liberation (in its 
western sense of breaking through the boundaries of family life) in the Soviet Union 
where women are employed in every possible sphere of economy, science and cul- 
ture. Soviet women are rather faced with the opposite problem of "coming back 
into the families'' since the shortage of time of working women has bad effects on 
their husbands and children. Probably, this explains why the Soviet women, who 
constitute a social power to be reckoned with, are not bothered by the sexist relics 
in Russian, Ukrainian, Byelorussian, etc (and this partially accounts for the lack of 
linguistic interest in language sexism in the Soviet Union). 

It seems that sexism is not so much a question of language as a question of 
language use, that is of the speaker's attitude. Sex stereotypes as reflected in the 
language are not sexist in themselv^: they can acquire sexist colouring in speech. 
The problem of intent is well understood by Cameron (1985:^) who regards the 
incompatibility of the speakers' intents as the main obstacle to reclaiming the 
meanings of sexist words. In this connection of interest will also be 6. Risch's And- 
ings that women use such words as bitch, wh(w, siut, usually thought of as feminine 
and described in dictionaries as referring to females, to insult men. The speaker's 
intention can be guided by different factors: psychological, sodo--culturaI and poss- 
ibly socio-economic ones like profit, marketing and so on as it is seen in scx-4)iased 
job advertisements* If we look at the problem of sexism in this aspect the emphasis 
shifts from changing the "sexist language" by way of reforms lo changing the atti- 
tudes, beliefs and prejudices, that is the people's consciousness which means chang- 
ing the sources of the sexist society. 

Of course, it would be wrong to belittle the feminist's work jn women's liberation 
through pressure on government agencies and the media, popularization of research 
results, organized demands for guidelines and regulations encouraging non-sexist 
language use because language can be used as a powerful means of social control 
and all these attempts should be viewed as a step further towards a non-sexist 
ideology. Yet, practice shows that a real change of relations between women, men 
and language can be achieved only when it is based on changes in the socio-econ- 
omic sphere of the life of a certain society, 
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ENGLISH 

Exposing sexism in the language system feminists fo^us on occupational tcnus 
as a politicly most si^iificant lexical field When it corner to demonstration of 
actual manifestations of sexism in this sphere forms with the suffix -man together 
with formal marking involving cither the derivational sufi&ccs -ess/-^e or the pre- 
fixal units woman/lady/female are sure to be motioned. 

Forms involving the sufiBx -man sc'vc good examples o£ sexist Icxics in view of the 
experimental data reporting that m(^ informants tend to mterpret gcncrically used 
rnm as referring only to males (Schneider and Hacker 1973) even if some linguistic 
authorities still insist that man is a universal term dearly understood to mean 
'person'. It cannot be said that any of the feminist alternatives (-person, -woman) 
solves the problem. Even among linguists working on language sexism there is much 
variation in the interpretation of -person. Some authors claim that it is frequently 
regarded as equivalent to feminine (Coates 1985:9) while others argue that it fre- 
quently exhibits preferential male interj: r station (Herbert and Nykiel-Herbcrt 
(1986:53). The suffix -woma/t is said t:> attain a "peculiar odour ,.,even in the hum- 
blest of context** (Cameron 1985:89). 

To have a closer view of the problem we have undertaken a brief survey of the 
British press and have checked out the instances of -mo/j, -person, -woman. On 
about 1200 pages of the "Guardian"* and the ' Obsenver** taken at random the share 
of terms involving the suffix -woman against thase ^ith -man referring to females 
is 1 to 2. In some of the examples the sufTix -woman can be thought as used ironi- 
cally: 

Ms Richardson is the party's spokcswctoan on women. Her job is to be in per- 
manent state of dissatisfaction about the condition of women. 

(Guardian, 7 Oct,, 1988) 
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The approxiniately equal sample from the ""Mcmmg Star^ yielded no --ir.an terms 
referrmg to females, the suffix --woman was employed instead. All of the examples 
can be considered stylistically iwutral, A few uccuj^tional nouns with -persm which 
were revered referred to both males and females: 

Labour Party spokesperson on Northern Ireland, Peter Archer, said... 

(Morning Star, 7 March, 1987) 

A Core spokesperson [Jean Emery] said 

(Morning Star, 9 I>ec.,1988) 
There has also been found an instance of chair referring to a female: 

June Ward, chair of the ILEA finance sub--committee, said yesterday... 

(Morning Star, 28 Jan.,1988) 

which is an interesting fact to notice since this abbreviation never occurred in more 
than a hundred cases when male chairpersons were mentioned. 

It is obvious that the choicx of the suffix and the stylistic colouring attached to 
il largely depends on the speaker's (writer's) attitudes which of course undermines 
the feminists' idea of ^'sex-neitfral language units which the most insightful ol them 
do not fail to understand, saying that ""in the mouths of sexists language can always 
be sexist** (Cameron 1985:90). But what seems to be a still more bitter pill for 
feminists is that the majority of English speakers do not see occupational terms with 
-man as sexist. A good proof of it is a great deal of confusion among feminists 
themselves ;*^o often fall into the trap of using the -4nan suffix forgetting ebout its 
'"perverse sexist nature". A number of such examples is supplied by Bosmajian 
(1974:94), unly ii gives the author more comfort to treat them as another manifes- 
tation of "the pervasiveness of linguistic male predominance". Thus she recollects 
hearing a woman discussing child-adoption regulations, who remarked "the women 
at the adoption agency acted as middle-men'' and also quotes the feminist magazine 
"Aphra" that gave its readers the following information about one of its contributors: 
"Bcmice Abbott is to have a one-man show at the Museum of Art this winter**. 

On the other hand in their striving for achieving self-identity feminists are some- 
times ready to go to the extremes as is the case with Ellen Cooperman's petition to 
change her name to Coopcrpcrson on the grounds that "Cooperman reflects the 
pervasiveness of linguistic predominance" (Coopcrpcrson 1976:26) which is unsound 
because a proper name does not have any defmite referent at all. 

Of course, viewed diachronically, forms like those containing the -man suffw 
mirror the historically structured patriarchal order and are therefore sexist. But 
feminists tend to exaggerate their impact at the synchronic level since to an average 
speaker they are merely means of communicative technique nc^ in the least sugges- 
tive of any poIiticiU value. The feminists' efforts to impart a new life to them and 
expose their properties of propaganda techniques are often spent in vain. The best 
results they achieve are often nothing but a gesture of politeness from speakers/wri- 
ters who state that using the suffix -man they do not intend to insuU anybody and 
go on using it since it is a practice they are used to. 
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The problem of gender-siarkiiig with the help of M^vnao/Iady/female mvolves 
not less argument and controversy. The greats* part of feminists view these markers 
as a highly politicaUy-cha^ed n^ans of teaching women "their place, along with 
other lesser breeds'* (Bolinger 1973:54) by marking their ""anomalous positi^m'' in 
the semantic space ""already occupied by the m^ sex^ (Stanley 1977:67). Herbert 
and Nykkt-Herbert rqx>rt that this view is not shared by some feminists who rather 
approve ctf such markers stating th^ all the unmarked terms only contribute to the 
invisibility of women in society (1986:55). 

Many commentators point out the fact that the corresponding male specific mar- 
ker occurs with only a limited mventory of profcsskmal terms^ cf^ male nune, male 
seoetary, male prostitute, male whore, etc It is quUe obvious that the choice of 
professiraal names to be used with female and male-specific markers strikingly 
differs in terms of most devalued: most {msti^us, which is very telling and feminists 
dont fail to make good use of it drawing attention to another evidence of English 
being mAleH>riented. 

Yet, it docs not seem reasonable to attach the sexist label to the locutions of 
ihc female doctor type so ' /idly. It is only fair to admit that to a great extent this 
use is governed by communicative bws. According to our data, 8 out of 10 profes- 
sional terms refer to females without any markers, cf.r Agatha Cristse as a television 
writer, the home of a magnificent decorative sculptor Anna Thomhill; no woman 
has yet become a jud^ of the Court of Appeal; with Ms Jo Richardson, MP for 
Barking, as deputy; her coach, Mrs Judith Russo, etc. In those cases where the 
markers do occur they more often than not turn out to be the only means to signalize 
the sex of the person in question: 

Police said it was possible that a woman teacher died in the fire. 

(Guardian, 7 Fcbr., 1973) 

Another possible source of female-specific markers' use is the communicative 
necessity to draw attention to the female sex of the professional in question as 
something unusual: 

Dr. Dizy Lee R-y, a 5S«ycar old professor of zoology, was appointed by Presi- 
dent Nuon today as the first woman head of the US Atomic Energy Commission, 
Renter reports, 

(Guardian, 7 Fcbr. 1973) 

Discussing the problem of putting the words womanlladylfemale before the 
names of prcstigiuos occupations Bosmajian (1974:98) claims that it leads to the 
acceptance of the idea that unless the identifying female term is present the pro- 
fessional is a man and, secondly, that the sexual is emphasized over the professional. 
There might be an objection that 4 at all rare are cases where male-specific mar- 
kers arc used side by side with female-specific ones to identify the sexes, respec- 
tively, but it prompts neither of the two id:as: 

...another summoned a woman barrister to his room and ordered her lo change 
her hairstyle... A male barrister said ... 

(Observer, 29 Jan., 19S4) 
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Yetf it shouUl be Mimittcd that prefbdng {^esti^ occupatUNis t^ms with female- 
speciSc markers ocous &r more often* The reas(»i for it U that speakers tend to 
stcreotyi»catty think of doctort^ lawyers^ judg^ as men not wcunen (Martyua 
197S31) so the female^^pedfic marker b ured to refer to a female f^'ofessicmal 
But this i^actice (toes not $pnng frcm the sexist nature of En^ish as most feminisis 
tend to and U caused by the necessity to avoid niiscommunirati(Mi, As to the 
suggestion of sex emphasis attached to thz units oifanak doctor type it is far too 
subjective. Si»ne speakers mij^ feel such emphasis ethers do ncH. 

There is more ground for deri^^Uives with -esr, to be labelled sexist since 
they can carry trivialising, demeaning connotations offending women. Vivid enough 
is the example from a ''Guardian'' article about an anti-radst South^-African woman 
writer who was called •Nvriter^ or •^novelist** the contributor of the article and 
"authoress** in the quotations from her reactionary opponents: 

They conclude their introduction: "the authoress exploits the black/white dicho- 
tomy in South Africa for political ends. The negative is stressed; the positive is 
ignored" 

(Observer. 23 March, 1980) 

Oddly enough, there are examples of the negatively charged derivatives used by 
feminists themselves against their opponents. Thus a feminist author arguing with a 
woman poet urging women to give up their career ambitions for the sake of mother- 
hood ironically calls her "poetess**: 

"...as a germ quickened by spring, the infant opens the folding doors of the little 
heart, and puis forward the thought, tht preference, the affection../* wrote po- 
etess Lydia Sigoumey. 

(Guardian, 25 Jan. 1983) 

It should be noticed though that cases of stylistically neutral derivatives occur 
more often. Some feminist authors ignore the difference between the negatively 
charged authoress, poetess, etc and the relics of the old English grammatical gender 
system like actress or waUress, which arc stylistically neutral, and attack them all. 



RUSSIAN 

Some writers on the subject of feminism, particularly those advocating the elimi- 
nation of all sex marking in language, point to current Russian as ^^a language that 
has eliminated/reduced scxiffli in the professional vocabulary" (Herbert and Nykicl- 
Hcrbcrt (1986:81)). As a proof works by Panov (1968) arc usually fu^ to be cited 
(see also Mutnik 1963) since it is explicitly stated there that in Russian (the data 
go back almost 25 years) the tendency to use "unmarked terms" for sex reference 
triumphed over the tendency to use separate male and female terms and even tradi- 
tional female reference titles were replaced by sex-neutral ones. It is also stated 
that this process is nearly accomplished in the plural (Panov 1968:213). 

Some of these claims seem rather questionable in view of the data received in 
our pilot study of current Russian use. Over SCXX) occurrences of professional terms 
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referring to women were register^^ m current Soviet prr^ In the singular 60,1% 
were found in the masoiline. Of them 50.8% hive i» feminine tltematives of the 
same stylistic re^cr, 93% admit feminine derivatives. 39.9% occurred in the fe- 
minine* Of them 37.7% have both ftmns, 22% do not admit masnilinr forma. 

SO.8% account fv the oocurreiKxs of terms of foreign ori^ naming 
presti^us occupations like adsHxat Oawyer), arxitector (ardutect)iiUttititf)r (psychia- 
trist), (^grtvuvn (agronomist), /v;0^er (producer), eta Feminine forms for such terms 
could not be found all thrcMj^ the histoiy of Russian beginning with the late 19th 
century period when wcmien began to enter professicmal life which tm>u^ ti» need 
to refer to female professionals. The fact is well reflected in fhc Dal* dictionary, 
(me of the most reUsd>Ie sources. As to tl» i4)pcaraace of lots (tf odd derivatives 
like mwiorka (female p]lot),pedagogi£ka (female teacher) etc marked with female- 
specific sufiGx in the first years after the October Revolutira d 1917, this i^ocess 
can hardly be regarded as a tendency since it was more like one oi the temporary 
effects of revolutionary zeal which no sphere of culture and science escaped. This 
linguistic process was rather limited in duration: the innovations were not accepted 
as norm and dropped out of educated speech within a few decades though some 
of them still function in colloquial hi^y informal Russian, cf.: vraiixa (female doc- 
tor), administratoria (femab reception clerk), diktiirSa (female announcer), dirtctor- 
Sa (headmistress), etc 

At the same time in early post revolutionary years there was observed a consid- 
erable influx of new feminine derivatives formed according to already existing pro- 
ductive word4)uilding models with feminine sufitbces like -4ca: trakionstka (female 
tractor driver), kosmanavtka (female cosmonaut), iegfcoatleika (fmale athlete); -4sa: 
ietiitsa (female pilot)^ kranpvSSUsa (female crane opemior}, mcfntainitsa (female fit- 
ter), izdatelnitsa (female publisher), etc They have made their way into current 
Russian and are widely spread. In our data only 93% of the terms having both 
nasculiue and feminine forms were found in the masculine form. Most frequently 
occurring pairs are: uiitel-uiiielnUsa (tcsLchtr), pisatel-pisatelnUsa (writer), vospita- 
tei-vospitatehutsa (educator), delesat-delegatka (delegate}, korrtspondcnt-k<^- 
spandenika (correspondent). Both forms are practically i^jterchangeable in mc^t 
syntactic contexts. The female-specific suffixes generally do not bring about any 
negative stylistic colouring. Yet, for some speakers, espedally mtellectuals, the mas- 
culine form appears more formal and may be more presti^ous, particularly of oc- 
cupational terms related to art, literature, etc Thus forms like poetessa (female 
poet), pisattelniisa (female writer), xudoinitsa (female painter) are said to imply 
trivialisingf demeaning connotations underestimating women's contribution. At the 
same time these female-specific terms are widely used in press in contexts excluding 
anv possibility of ironical or downgrading interpretation. 

The group of terms ne\^r occurring in the masculine unites the names of less 
prestigious occupations: niania (baby sitter), sidelka (nurse), moSinistka (typist), etc 
It is significant that their frequency of occurrence comes to only 2.2% of the total 
number of cases while terms occurring only in the masculine account for 50.8% of 
cases. These quantitative and qualitative differences are very telling with regard to 
the problem of language sexism. 

In the plural only 9.1% of professional terms referring to females were marked 
masculine. Of them 63% do not admit feminine forms at all. 91.9% were found in 
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the texninine. Of them 81^% occur only in the feminine. This is absolutely contrary 
to Panov*s claim that the process of replacing sex-spcdfic terms with sex-neutral 
is nearly over in the plural. 

The existence of professional terms admittinp; no feminine derivatives brings 
about the problem of verbal agreement and adjectival concord, Panov (1968:202) 
and Mu&iik (1963:78-82) noti(^d a strong tendency in Russian towards sex--deter- 
mined conoid though they had to admit that with adjectives the tendency was 
somewhat weaker. At the same time, the fact that scx-determmcd concord w^ most 
frequent among younger speakers permitted them to conclude that the tendency 
was going to increase over time. 

According to our data the tendency towards sex-determined concord is rather 
prominent with verbs and here the cases of grammatical concord can be regarded 
as an exceptional and occasional phenomenon: the ratio of grammatical concord 
against sex-determined concord here is 1 to 35. Quite the reverse situation is to be 
observed with adjectives where instances of sex-determined concord van be viewed 
only as exceptions. 

One can turn to Greenberg*s universals (1963:74) for explanations of the fact 
but communication explanation seems not less relevant. The cases of sex-determined 
adjectival concord may occur where the adjectives are the only means of identifying 
the sex of the professional, which arc very rare. The job is weU done by proper 
nouns, verbs, participles and the context itself, so there seem to be no prospects for 
any radical shifts towards sex-determined concord here in the future. 

The data received do not give the least ground to talk of any triumph of **scx^ 
neutral** use in current Russian. First, since there is no systematic sex-determined 
adjectival concord with the terms admitting no feminine derivatives they cannot be 
treated as words of neutral gender (Akscnov 1984:21). Secondly, the use of the 
single occupational term for both sexes docs not in any way affect the field or pro- 
fessional lexics where female derivatives arc easily formed, the use of a masculine 
term in such cases is only occasional and sometimes stylistically governed. If there 
is a need to talk about tendcndcs it seems more relevant to concentrate on the 
change of stereotypes caused by social changes since terms previously interpreted 
as referring only to males now expand to accomodate females. 

A few words should be also said about Russian locutions like zenSiina-vrat (fe- 
male doctor). The word zenSSina here performs functions similar to those of deri- 
vational suffixes and it usually goes with words admitting only the masculine form 
to identify the sex of the referent. Anc^her possible reason for their use is making 
emphasis on the female sex of the speaker. It should be however admitted that 
sometimes though fairly rare this marker occurs with feminine gender words. 



CONCLUSION 

Due to the inflectional nature of Russian there is more ground to think that the 
Russian forms are more marked for masculine gender than the English ones. On 
the other hand, Russian has more resources for marking professional terms for 
feminine gender and there actually exists a system of parallel terms for most of the 
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trades and professions. The most significant exce^^ion is the names of prestigious 
professions but here the obstade to the formation of adequate feminine equivalents 
is probably their forei^ ongax. Yet these difficulties can be overcome in Russian 
by means of feminine inflection of the verb and occasionally of the adjective though 
purists still hovm upon this latter use. Therefore, there does not seem to be any 
urgent communication need for the creation of female-spedfic terms here because 
the number of cases where for the purpc^es of communication the term should be 
marked for feminine gender to avoid miscommunication is relatively small. 

Jud^ng by the data quoted above, by feminists' standards, Russian should rather 
be listed as a sexist language than as an example of the elimination of sexism. Fem- 
inists* compliments to Russian probably come from their simplistic view of the re- 
lations between language and social phenomena^ Language is rather ^u^ish 
compared with social development and ev^n rtv^utionary events cannot revol- 
utionize a language overnight. Moreover, the language system does not always pro- 
vide opportunities for this or that innovation or change. On the other band, social 
attitudinal stereotypes are rather persistent and do not easily lend themselves to 
change. Russian, like Ei^lish or any other language of the world, is sexist from its 
inception since it reflects patriarchal social order which rdgned for centuries. But 
an average user docs not probably feel it at all So it seems that sexism exists only 
for a group of militant feminists and, on the other hand, for their opponents. 

It is obvious that the attempts of the feminists at reforming a specific language 
will remain a sort of intellectual exercise until and unless there is enough social - 
urgency and awareness to alert lay langu^e users. 

Besides, it should be stressed again that some of the feminist attempts at lan- 
guage reforms go contrary to the laws of language development. Up to now nor- 
maiization of language has (to a lesser or gieater degree) been based on actual 
usage. The feminists would wish to impose new norms exclusively from above 
through an elite group of languagC'-conscious and socially conscious people under 
conditions where there is no reciprocal effort from below, so their prospects are 
rather doubtful. 
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The problem which this article addresses is of a longstanding tradition in the 
field of L2 acquisition. It was brou^ to the researchers* attention by a series of 
articles (cf. Adjemian 1976. Bebce 1974. Dkkcrson 1977, Bcbce 1980. Tarone 1979, 
Rkhards 1978) that there is a great (teal variation and style-shUting in inter- 
language phonology^ which was only to be expected once interlanguage (IL) had 
been claimed to be a natural Unguagc» i«e^ variable (Adjemian 1976). Many papers 
stressing the importance of bvestigating this neglected area of IL variation in the 
field of second language acquisition appeared following the influential work of 
Labov (1968). 

This article presents the results of a sttidy of two LI German children learning 
English as a L2 in a naturalistic setting during a sbc-month ^ay in Trinity Center, 
California, in 1975. The structural ai ea of the study comprises phonological acqui- 
sition and the focus in on Palatalization Rule of English (PR) as a fluency pheno* 
menon and its relation to speech tempi recognition by L2 learners. On the basis of 
the presented data it is suggested that what looks like a simple increase in the 
fluency measure of L2 learners can be attributed to an oppcration of two develop- 
mentally conditioned factors (here called ""grammatical conditioning'' - (gx.) and 
'"phonetic conditioning" 0 (p.c.)) m learners' IL which work with different force 
over the examined period.^ 



THE SOURCE OF THE DATA AND DATA CHARACTERISnC 

The data for this paper was provided by the rich archivc£ of The Kiel Project 
on Language Acquiiiition to which the author had access during his one - year stay 



Since tlx author's tttcntkx) is focused on the pittem of acquisition of a rule over a ^)ccific prHod 
rcMiltaist variabiJity in kamer'fi perfoimaoce U seen as a function of (t^ Mture of) the acquisttionat 
proce«rathefthant>einfate-<kpefKStAtoc ipecsfic to an individuaf. By the same io*ea, no tDterpfetitton 
of the dau in the Ught of any of the phoootofical theories is ofTercd. 
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in the EngUsches Seminar, Kiel University in the academic year 1^7/88. Hie part 
of the data on the paper is based were collected in a lon^tudinal fashion in 
a naturalistic setting during a six-month stay of four LI German children aged 4-9 
in Trinity Center^ California in 1975 (for more details on data collection proo^dures, 
types oi data^ characteristic d the setting and for other information see Wode 1981). 

Tvra 12 learners are consickred - H. and L. (aged S.U and 6 respectively). The 
data is taken &om two periods: Tune I (T:l) 26.05 - 2106, and Time m CT:!!!) 
09.09. - 21.09, Le., from the periods around the beginning and the end of the stay. 
The relevant material recorded on the tapes accompanied by handwritten sponta- 
neous notes and transcribed phonetically with particular reference to the context of 
PR applivcation constituted the core of the data. Transcription, carried out by one 
person only (the present author) was repeated several times independent of the 
previous trials to ensure the maximum of detail and accuracy. Additional information 
about tempo charactericstics of every single transcribed phonetic string was provided 
as wclL Since tempo^ugdements of H.'s and U's speech are limited to the author's 
own estimation, there is a danger that they may be heavily influenced by an impress- 
ionistic factor. An effort hovever, was made to eliminate this subjective value, or at 
least reduce it to a minimum, by trying to relate tempo of each relevant utterance 
to a relative tempo of a partictilar speech situation in which the learners' samples 
were recorded. Other variation-causing factors like, for e^^ample, emotional invol- 
vement of a speaker or his weariness were also used in describing a speech tempo 
of a given utterance. This gave in effect a thrcc-way distinction of possible tempi 
into lento, allegro, and presto arrived at independent of previously established judge- 
ments separately for any speech situation.^ In general, sociolinguistic characteristics 
of the speech situations in which the learners* speech was recorded can be specified 
as predominantly non-formal and casual (for a detailed description see Wode 1981). 

THE RUl-E 

Palatalization Rule in English (PR) is generally described as a rule which pala- 
talizes alveolar segments A,d,s,2v' to palato-alvcolars /tj, dj, /, 3/ when the former 
are followed by a palatal semivowel f}/. The rule can be observed to palatalize al- 
veolars inside words as in: 



Spcdal gratisude is due to Pix>f. Henning Wode, whose kind pemiittion to u&e whatever data of 
The Kiel Pro^ the author fancied made, anKmg ocher things, this paper possible. 

^Much has been written by various authors (Dressier 1972,1973; Rubach 1977,1S«1; Zwicky 
!972a,l972b) on fast ajid/or casual speech phencMnena^ and while phoncxtylisfics has been used as a 
testing-ground for many of the ramiffcattons of the mainstream phonological theoiy its substantial basis 
was much neglected. That is in none of the worls mentioned do we find a satisfactory and uniform 
account of criteria according to which speech is described as fast or sJow. Another area of uncertainty 
cenJers around the problem of ''gradual'* versus "stepwise** increase in tempo which links to the question 
of how many speech-Cempt should be distinguished, Apart from that, in all the so far accessible literature 
on fast/casual speech divisioiu into tempi wrre done on a rather limited corpus (howiever large it w^) 
of skeletonized utterances (or their paru) i.e., utterances taken out of contemn of a disccHirse. Such a 
procedure of de-<oncextualization while convenient on practical grounds deprives speech of those factors 
which do influence speech-tempo and speech style i.e.. fatigue and emotions. 

In this paper a conscious effort svas made to relate the author's tempi-judgements to Just thoM 
elcmcnu of speech which can only be observed in a spontaneous, natural selling in which speech silw- 
ations occurred* 
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a) expression /iks'prcjan/, action /^sk/an/, departure /di*po:t/a^ (alternating with 
ejpress ad part 

b) sensual tsenfoaS/^ visttal /N^ooV, jns^iW Pgcstdio^ (alternating with sense, 
visible, grade) 

or in 

c) virtue Awtju/, immediate /i*ml:d30t/, educate /'cdjuikcrt/, 
Neptune /"nept/uio/ (non^ematii^; 

as well as across word-boundary as in 

d) ^uiidyou.J..6idstx/, ...toldyouJ..Xwldi^,J, ..m yet^J..93Aj, 
..Ihese young..J..Ai:yji .J. 

Leaving aside precise formulation of the PR (for which a reader is referred to 
Chomsky and Halle (1968:230), and to Rubach (1980:150) for a revision of it) some 
remarks are in order here as to the rule application m the above mentioned exam- 
ples. Examples in a) differ from tlK>se in b), c) and d) in that the former have to, 
whereas the buter may be pronounced with palato-aiveoUr fricative of affricate. 
Optional alternation of non-palatalized sequences of an alveolar + /)/ with palato- 
alveolars in words m b) and c) can only partially be traced to the distinction between 
fast versus slow speech since both forms can be heard m fast as weU as in slow 
speech - the variation being largely non-systematic, le^ palato-alveolars show only 
statistical tendency to occur in fast/casual rath^ than in slow speech. This, however, 
cannot be said about the examples in d) >^ere the optional process of alveolar 
palatalization across word boundary shows a hi^ degree of correspondence of its 
outcome with a styUstic difference in a tempo of a delivery i.e.> forms like ..^ 
your. J. ..gcifo. J or ..jniss you.../...mijz.J arc higkly improbable in slow speech but 
have a high profile in fast/casual speech. 

Another observation which has to be made in this connection concerns the po- 
sition of stress in relation to the palatalizing /y. The PR as formulated in Chomsky 
& Halle (1968) requires that the vowel which follows /j/ be unstressed Whereas 
this is the case m most of the examples dtcd there in slow speech, it is not the case 
in fast/casual speech across word boundaries and even within word boundaries b 
very rapid, casual styles. As shown by Rubach (1976) and by Gussmaim (1978) the 
rule is observed to apply in an extended fashion in fast speech to those palatal glides 
which come from words bearing a stress on an initial syllable i.e.,..iay/ year... 
/...la:st/3:,.y or .,ihose yesterday... A.,3303Pst^ei, J, and can be attested to palatalize 
alveolar stops in a veiy rapid/casual style within word boimdaries when f}/ is foUo^ed by 
a stressed vowel as in tune, tumor, duty, during, Ptju:nJ^ AJurma/, /•djurtV, /'d^osnq/ 
(these latter cases arc however rare and not all words containing phonetic [tj] and 
[dj] show the same readiness to palatalize when imdcr stress). In the present paper 
only this subpart of the rule in relation to tempo distinctions is investigated which 
palatalizes alveolar segments across word boundaries. 

There have been other suggestions as to the nature of PR ^hich poirt to possible 
grammatical (syntactic or lexical) limitations to its application and to the consider- 
ations of frcquency-dcpcndency of PR (these bsues are briefly addressed below). 
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PbooeticaUy PR b to be dttCfibcd is u insUmce of an issimitetory procctt, which 
together wUh a nuinber of weiJ^oiing processes and cases of segment loss charac- 
terizes '"normaf, Le* , fiuexit, caml itpccdL 

Ia the present piq>er the foUowix^ terms are employed in the pr e s enta tion and 
discussioo of the data used: 

a) possible context - ax^ number of sequences A -f)/, /d+j/, /s+j/i fz^y which has 

been recorded for a partk^ilar speaker m a ^ven time ktos& 
word boundary, where an ah«oiar and the palatal glide are 
mmmliately adjacent 

b) actual occurrence - any number of target-4ike palatalirations of an alveolar (pa- 

lato-ahvolar segments) recorded for a particular speaker in 
a ffvcn period of time out of *>>ssible context** 

c) approximate occurrence - any number of non-target-like palatalizations (seg- 

ments with varying degree of palatalization) recorded for a 
particular speaker in a given period of time out of ""possible 
context** 

d) 0 degree occurrence - any number of non-palatalizcd sequences: A + j/. Id + j/, 

/s+j/, i-f j/ out of "possible context'* recorded for a given 
speaker 

In other words, the analysis of transcribed strings containing sequences of an 
alveolar + palatal ^&le showed that throughout the two periods examined, learners* 
attempts at j^oducing target-like palato-alveolars in this context have to be viewed 
in terms of the continuum (palatalizing continuum - PC) with the following approxi- 
mations toward the target tabulated below: 







TABLE! 






I 


II 


Ill 


IV 


V 




[t'j] 




m 


[icl 


[d+j] 




Idl] 


[d3l 










I/] 


Id 










1^1 



Column I - 0 degree of palatalizations 

Column II - ''soft alvcolars** le., only slightly palatalized alveolars with no audible 
change in the release phase of an alveolar 

Column III - (stops only) a slight modification of the release phase resulting in 
short voiceless or wiced off-set at the palatal region (transitional palatal fricative) 

Column IV - target-like, palato-alveolar segments 



^ At this point it hM to be remarked that the cocsfl^uences of amnging the icsmcnu on PC ftc^ 
coitSiog to Axs increasing depec oi palatality couM mean thit learners at their first approacinutioos toward 
Ujfct palaio^-alvcoUnR •'owcrshd" the deaircd aitktilatoiy positiofts to atvco-palatals only to lutcr comet 
themseh^s to Uifct palato-alvcolaii. This intciprctatk» and iu consequences arc nor however pursued 
in this paper. 
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Column V - «h»o-p«UUl icgBicats Le, paUtattizitkm af&ctcd segmcnUl char- 
acteristks of in alveolar . ^ i 

The insuaces of non-Urget like palatalttaUons, lc, appronmatioas from col- 
lumu n, ra and V are comidcwd together imJci* otheiwsc ipcdfied (sometimes, 
espcdaUy b percentage calculations they are treated together as pwnts on PC and 
then this total number of approximations to the target forms a basis for percentage 

calculations). 



RESULTS 



In the uWes below scores for L. in T:I and L. in T:UI arc presented togelhcr 
with the percentage score for the segments from PC, 



TABLE U 









L'f -Till 








fDOOftScd 

cmuot 




pftUul. n- 
les hom 
poitibk 


Gifies of; 
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%of non- 
jMltul ca- 
Ki from 

context 




19 






41 






ovcamQ caifis 


ACTUAL 
OCC 


6 


so% 




2S 


615% 




zatkm 


APPROX 
OCC 


6 


50% 




12 


ns% 




NO OCCURRENCE 


7 






4 





The same daU is tabulated below, but this time with segments' distribution from 
POSSIBLE CONTEXT over two different speech tempi included (alle^o and pres- 
to are treated as one - see note S). 



TABLE III 





'TI 


r.iu 


leato 




Pitsto 


knto 


altcsro 


presto 


ovcrtll CM- 


ACTUAL 




5 




1 




10 




15 


scs of paU- 


OCC 


9 




3 


17 




20 




ulizAtkxis 


APPROX. 




4 




2 


7 




5 




OCC 


















NO OCCURRENCE 


3 


4 


4 


0 



DISCUSSION 



Looking at the data arranged io Table II, a simple picture seems to suggest 
itself: L. improves on his score of target-like palatalizations by 17% and drastically 
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cuts down the perixntage of noa-palaulized segmeou in an otherwise appropriate 
context thus showing that he has identified the regularity involved and is on the way 
to e liminating non-target palatalized segmenu (osnpare APPROXIMATE OC- 
CURRENCE: 50% in TJ - 32S%m T:m) in favor of target-like palato-alveolars. 
On such view the four non-palatalized cases (9.8% out of POSSIBLE CONTEXT) 
from Tjn are regarded as cases of learner's non-wtfivB variability in PR application 
at this particular time of L2 Icaming - cases \vhich, vAien the regularity is fully 
realized, are to be elinunated (together with non-target "palatalized" segments) in 
favor <rf the target paJtiiV-alveolars- When, however, temjM considerations (TABLE 
III) arc plotted against 'Jiis simple view of fluency-gain, the picture becomes more 
complicated 

Out of ACTUAL OCCURRENCE of PR in T:I only one is attested in alle- 
gro/presto styles compared with five in lento. Two palato-alvcolars occur in a very 
slow, ahnost •Svord-by-word" type of pronunciation. On the other hand, four out 
of seven non-assimilated cases ocair in allegro/presto styles and three in lento. 
Given that PR is a fast-speech process, we would expect just an opposite distribution 
of the segments from PC over the tempi. All six cases of palato-alveolars (ACTUAL 
OCCURRENCE) independent of tempo considerations have no /j/ following them, 
and the assimilated alveolars are stops in one of the following words: what and 
would (in you... and in ..Jwa/ you... pronounced at different tempi no degree 
of palatalization has been attested). Out of APPROXIMATE OCCURRENCES 
five cases are "soft- aheolars and only one shows a slight modification under the 
influence of assimilation-causing f]/, eg,..^/ you ...[pot^ju:]. 

When we now turn to L.*s data from Trlll and compare it with that discussed 
above, certain interesting dservations can be made. L's scores for T:III with rela- 
tion to speech-tempi distinction are as follows; out of 25 cases of actual occurrence 
of PR application stated 15, (that U 60%) arc observed in allegro/presto and 9 in 
lento. Ail instances of an alveolar segment + paUtal glide not affected by any degree 
of palatalization (i.e., 4 cases from 41 cases of POSSIBLE CONTEXT) are recorded 
in lento style only. As far as not fully assimilated alveolars go (APPROXIMATE 
OCCURRENCE) their percentage has dropped down in comparison to T:I (from 
50% to 32.5%) but their distribution over the tempo spectrum shows the same in- 
scnsitivity to speech tempi distinction as for T:I, i.e., they show no preference for 
either lento or allegro/presto styles. Lexical items in which final alveolars a'-c as- 
similated rose dramatically from 2 in T:I (what, would) to 15 in T:III, and palatal- 
ization including /j/ can be observed to come not only from words of "you" class 
but al^o from words like: ytt and yesterday as in ..yio[tfj]«/ or commld'i]esterday. 



DISCUSSION 

As has been pointed out above, the figures taken at face value suggest that L. 
proceeds successively with his fiucncy score toward target-like palato-alvcolars at 
the expense of an ever-diminishing number of non-palata!izcd segments and non- 
target like palatalizations, thus eliminating them from his grammar in the course of 
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learning (compare TAJ LE II). This however, does not explain why and how L, 
internalizes regularities of PR and, what is even nKsr e important^ does not show 
what the regularities invcrfved are, or rather, what the learner thinks they are. Spe- 
cifically what remains unexplained is ti^ existence of non-fuUy palatalized segn^nts 
b T:III in view of the fact that« if L. in 67% of the cases appropriately identified 
the context PR aj^cation, then given a phonetic nature of the rule this 33% 
of APPROXIMATE OCCURRENCES looks strange. 

What these considerations sug^st b that what is typically described as a fast 
speech rule of English has been adopted to Us IL in T:I as a frozen stnu:ture which 
subsequently came to be lodcally (yammatically) restricted to a limited number of 
items and applied to them indiscriminate of speech-tempo distinctions. That lexical 
(grammatical) conditioning is lU play in T:I can be seen from a failure of a ""rule** 
to apply to /Ud/ coming from words otl^ than what, wouid as in [gat ju:]» {bi:t ju:]. 
What suggests even more that no phonetic conditioning of post-aivcolars is at work 
m T:I m L.*s IL> and consequentfy, that no rule of palatalization can be identified 
in Us IL is the fact that c^ber alveolars; /s^ are immunr from this would-be pa- 
latalization rule - no rule no extension of the domain. There is still another obser- 
vation which suggests that all 6 cases of target-like palato-alv«2olars at T:I cannot 
be attributed to L.*s PR but that they have been acquired as fixed structures. Namely, 
the earliest attempt and straigltfaway tar^t-like was the phrase what you doing 
pronounced by L. as *^^che doing^ [wAtrduwu]] m lento st^e with no /|/ follow- 
ing the assimilated alveolar. 

However, the existence of some "surface"* palatalizations of A/ and /df together 
with one instance of HJ palatally released into voiceless palatal fricative [q] might 
suggest that U is on the way to identifying the process as phonetically rather than 
grammatically conditioned. Seen from this pobt of view we would expect L.'s data 
from T:in to show less restrictive application of what is becoming a phonetically 
motivated process. And this is what the data in T.III reveals. Not only has the 
number of lexical items with word final alveolars (nc^ only /V and /d/) increased, 
but the learner has also tried to generalize phonetic environment for fj/ to new items 
like yet and yesterday (in his own creation: cammed yesterday) which suggests that 
he has recognized in his grammar PR as being phonetically motivated and tried to 
apply the rule to new environment.^ 



HYPOTHESIS 

The hypothesis that is adopted here is that there are basically two independent 
factors at work in Icamer*s developing IL responsible for variable occurrence of 
segments from PC over a tempo spectrum across word boundary before palatal glide 
/j/. It is assumed that these two factors, which we will call "grammatical conditioning** 
(g.c.) and ""phonetic conditioning" (p.c), exist parallel to each other in learner's IL^ 



Th« dcciaion to tniat «llcgro and presi^ style* u cwic arose out of simple convenience. Tl»e author, 
boi%«ver, admiu that from a theoretical point of view this might be rcgandcd as at k^sl dubious move. 
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but thtt their developmental gradieiitfi are of a different value, that is, the force 
with which they ccmditicui the occurrence of segments from PC decreases in the 
case of g.c. throt^jhout tlu^ tin^ T*J - TJn, and increases in the case of p.c 
throughout the same period In other words^ g.c is to be seen as predominant during 
T:I and then slowly recessmg towards T JII^ phowtic ccmdstioning, on the other 
hand is the "Sveakesf* in T:I, successivdy gaining ground in T:in. However, as in 
T:I there are already signs of p.c to be discerned, so in T:III there is still some 
effect of g.c CHI the occurrence of the segn^ts from PC in force. This can be 
schematically illu^ated by the diagram in Fig. I below: 




no. I 

What this means in terms of U's data in T:I is that at this time when gx. is 
assumed to be the strongest, the instances of no-occurrence arc attributed to the 
fact that all of them do not r4)mply with the rule that L. then seems to have and 
which says that only /t,d/ froii lexically marked items are realized as palato-alveo- 
lars. However, the existence of APPROXIMATE OCCURRENCES even at T:I is 
attributed to the parallely existing but still weak identification of the environment 
/tf d, s, ^##/]/ as palatalizing context. Another consequence of this hypothesis would 
be that grammatically conditioned occurrence of palato-alveolars which is not style 
^nd tempo dependent in T:I» shows an increasing sensitivity to tempi distinctions 
(compare Trill) once g.c has stalled to give way to p.c This would account for the 
fact that non-palatalized cases of an alveolar /j/ occur only in lento style and 
gross of number of palato-alveolars (ACTUAL OCCURRNCES) is attested in al- 
legro/presto styles (compare TABLE 11 and III). As for the remaining palato-alve- 
olars (10 cases in T:III in TABLE III) their occurrence in lento vwjuld be attributed 
to diminishing influence of gx. in Trlll i.e., to g.c. still lingering behind (or to g.c. 
gaining ground anew and working together with phonetic factors - more on this 
below). 



55ECOND LEARNER 

We now turn to H.'s data for the confirmation of the observations made in the 
previous paragraph. H.'s scores for T:I and T:III together with percentage calcula- 
tions are given below: 
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14% 



and the same data wth speech tempi distinctions included is tabulated in Table V 
below, 



TABl-E V 









lento 


lOkcro presto 


leoto 


Aile^ro 
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ovexsU ca* 
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14 
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1 
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24 
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H.'s daU from T:I and T:III seems to be in agreement with what we have seen 
in L-'s case although there arc some individual differences. Out of total POSSIBLE 
CONTEXT of 55 cases in >*1iich PR across word boundary could apply 11 cases of 
paiato-alvcolars arc found in alkgro/prcsto and 14 in lento styles. Out of 7 cases 
of NO OCCURRENCE (12.7% of all possible context), 3 occur in allegro/presto 
and 4 in lento. This more or less even score for lento versus allegro/presto styles is 
ascribed under our hypothecs to H.'s riile which makes no mention in its description 
of tempo-dependency of PR,; rather it takes PR to be grammatically (lexicaUy) 
conditioned i.c., dependent on the word-class in which relevant segments appear. 
This would explain why palato-aKcolars show no sensitivity to tempi distinctions in 
T:I, once we have assumed that it is onfy after p.c has become predominant in T-.III 
that tempo reco^iitlon shows up in learner's IL. 

The cases of non-palatalized sequences (all confirm the hypothesis 

even more since if PR were identified as phonetically conditioned at T:I we would 
expect it to behave as any other phonetically motivated rule i.e., we would expect 
other alvcolars to be subsumed under its application m the 3 cases in which the 
sequence ..ys/##/j/- appears in allegro/presto styles. That it is not the case at T:l 
for H. means that the occurrence of palato-alvedars is grammatically conditioned 
and limited to word final alveolar stops only. Consequently, this suggests that in the 
case <rf both learners at T;I we cannot place PR among phonological rules in those 
learners' grammars. 
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SimiUrfy, the 23 cases of APPROXIMATE OCCURRENCE (48% of all pala- 
talized segments) in H.'s T:I are ascribed to his increasing recognition of the pala- 
talizing context as phonetically conditioned, and the fact that there are more 
"doser-ta-the-target" appr orim a tion s than in the case of L. in the same period (14 
aiveo-palatals and 9 "soft" ah«oUrs) shows that individual variation exists in the 
way the two conditioning factors for PR enter the learners' ns. 

When we now cooskier R's data from 7:111, strikingly similar conclusions to 
those drawn in the case of L. can be reached. Whereas at T:I palato-ahcolar* 
occurred 56% of the time in lento and 44% of the time b aU^o/presto (which 
was attributed to the fact that palatalization had not yet been discowred to be 
tcaipo-«nsitivB) at T-JH the score is snhtfantiaHy reversed with 64% of palato-^l- 
vcolars in allego^presto and 36% in lento styles. In terms of our sug^sdon this is 
to be interpreted as a modification <^ a learner's grammar following tl» recognition 
of the phonetic nature of PR. As the hypothesis would predict, non-palatalized 
strings /sj/, /zj/ and /dj/ occur almost exclusively m lento stjie with only one case u 
allegro^presto. 

What yet requires an interpretation is the existence of not-fully palatalized seg- 
ments from columns D, ffl and V of our PC (to simplily the picture they arc all 
treated "en masse" as approxi m a H 6ns toward target segments). At T:I we have the 
fdlowing distribution with reffercncc to tempi distinctions: 6 times in allegro/presto 
and 16 times in lento style. In general, disregarding tempi distinctions for the mo- 
ment, there is a decrease b the percentage of non-target-likc palatals of about 22% 
at T:ra (compare 12% decrease m L.'s case). Just as has been claimed b the case 
of the first learner that the existence of non-fully palatalized variants, i.e., segments 
from columns 11, ID and V is ascrOied to the fact that the Icamcr only starts to 
realize phonetic nature of the^roccss which at T:I is prcdcminantly lexically con- 
ditioned, so it is claimed to be a viable interpretation in the case of the second 
learner as welL The existence of tempo-disregarding non-fully palatalized segments 
in T:I and the polarizati«i of H.'s score toward fully palato-aKcolars following the 
recognition of PR as tempo-dependent would suggest that, as in the case of L., 
attempts would be made by H. to generalize his findings to relevant segments in 
words other than those lexically marked at T:I. That this is not the case with H. at 
T:ni (although the data provides at least three examples in which words other than 
those from the you class follow areolar segments) might be due to individual vari- 
ation in the way the two conditioning factors (sec FIG. I) are related to each other 
over the two periods. 

In the data under consideration there is yet another point of difference between 
L. and H., namely, m the extent to which at T:I grammatically conditioned occur- 
rences of palato-alveolars b the context before fj/ across word boundary were re- 
stricted to lexical items (more b H.'s case, fewer b L.'s case). What this might 
mean in terms of our discussion is that the developmental sequences of ea Ji of the 
two learners were "caught" b a different state of leambg of, what is described b 
terms of an end-product, a fast speech rule. Similarly, b the case of the lack of 
palatalization before /j/ combg from words other than the you class, it might be 
claimed thai while L. at T:III was trying to extend his generalizations (which he 
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induced from the input) to other environments, H. proceeded faster, and at the 
same time T.III avoided to palatalize alveolars l>efore words other than the you 
class, thus reaf!inmng partially grammatical natui^ of this, m his IL otherwise j^one- 
tically conditioned, tempo-sensitive rule.^ Whether it can be justifiably claimed that 
this L2 data, as fraginentary as it is reflects a parallel process of grammaticalization 
of a phonetically conditioned PR of English in LI Ei^lish speakers' phonologies is 
not entirely clearj However the data can be seen to be in agreement with what at 
least some of the researchers claim the nature of PR in EngUsh is: 

"I agree that there is some frequency effect (so that, for instance, the frequent 
adverbs ya and yestendi^ are more acceptable as palatalizations triggers than 
youthfully and us4^fulfy) but the absolute accept^nlity ctf palatalization heSotcyou 
makes me suspect that tins rule is at least in the process of being grammati- 
calizcd, with the morpheme you (or perhaps the category PRONOUN) being 
explicitly mentioned in the structural description"*, (Kaisse, 19SS). 



SUMMARY AND CONCXUSION 

The acquisition of one fluency phenomenon of English by two LI German child- 
ren (PR) was studied with respect to tempo distinctions. The nature of the acquisi- 
tional process responsible for the developmental change over two periods of time 
was examined It was suggsted that in the case of the two learners under discussion 
the regularity expressed by PR is acquired as the result of two, indirectly propor* 
tional to each other, conditicming faaors, and that the resultant variability in PR's 
acquisition (its sensitivity to speech-tempi distinction) is directly proportional to the 
degree in which the rule is identifled by the learner as phonetically conditioned. 

Fmaily, it was observed that individual variation in the process of PR acquisition 
corresponds to the changing degree of influence of the two conditioning factors 
mentioned as a function of time of the learners' exposure to L2 input. 
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COLLOCATIONS: THE MISSING LINK IN VOCABULARY 
ACQUISITION AMONGST EFL LEARNERS^ 



RlYAO FaYEZ HUSS8JN 



Yannouk Univmiiy Irlnd, Jordan 



PARADIGMATIC VERSUS SYNTAGMATIC RELATIONS 



Linguistic units enter into differenl types of relations. A word or phoneme enters 
mto a paradigmatic relation with all units which can also occur in the same context; 
and it enters into syntagmatic relations with the other units of the same level with 
which it occurs and which constitutes its context 

In phonology, sound elements can enter into paradigmatic and syntagmatic re- 
lations. For instance in the context /-ed/ (1) stands in paradigmatic relation with /b/ 
and at sair^ time (1) stands in sjntagmatic relation with /c/ and /d/. 

Sentence constituents can enter into paradigmatic and syntagmatic relations. In 
the phrase "green tree"*, the adjective ''green'' stands in paradigmatic relation with 
""big^, ''small'' etc, whereas it stands in syntagmatic relations w^th the headword 



Here we arc not concerned with paradigmatic but rather with syntagmatic rela- 
tions of linguistic units as they shed some li^t on the co-occurrence of lexical items. 
Any violation of co-occurrence rules inevitably results in an incorrect use of col- 
locations. Such violation which is ordinarily committed by inexperienced EFL lear- 
ners results m a language output which can at best be characterized as unidioniatic 
and at worst as unintelligible. 

One may venture to state, though prematurely that EFL learners commit errors 
in collocating words simply because they tend to join words which are scmanticaily 
compatible, but unfortunately joining words which are semantically compatible does 
not always produce an acceptable co-occurrence. For example the word "several" 
is a synonym of "many** but the co-occurrence of "several thanks" is unacceptable, 
whereas "many thanks*" is acceptable. Likewise, in English we can say, "seized the 
opportunity", but not "caught the opportunit/*. 



Ttiis iii « revised version of paper presented at the 8th Annual TESOL Convention in Athens 
Greece, April 1987. The author would like to thaai^ Dr. Kapur Anlawat fo^ his iv^fwl comments on an 
earlier version of this aiticle. 



"tree". 
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Each of the co-occurrences ""several thanks'*, and ""caught the oi^)ortunit/' 
would be understood the first time it was heard, because the hearer would aheady 
know the meamng of the separate parts* ""Similarly, the learner himself might pro- 
duce them without ever having heard them because he knows the n^nings of the 
parts are compatible'' (Wilkins 1972:127). 



The major goal of this study was to assess and evaluate third-year aad fourth- 
year students majoring in English as to their ability to collocate w^ds correctly in 
Fnglifh, For this purpose a 40 item test measuring students' alnlity la coUocatioos 
was developed Each test item was followed by four options from which students 
were instructed to select the correct one and drr^'* it. (See Appendix 1). 

The majority of items were followed by syu , mous words which were at the 
same time familiar to students since the goal was not to test students' ability in 
vocabulary but rather in word-ccUocations, i.e. their abilily to co-occur words 
properly as seen in item 26. 

He was sentenced to five year's imprisonment for a signattux. 

a) , falsifying 

b) . forginjg 

c) . imitating 

d) . copying 

The answers were tabulated on computer sheets and a program was run to cal- 
culate frequencies and percentages. 

The sample of the study consisted of 200 students majoring in English at Yar- 
mouk University, Jordan* The sample comprised nearly 40% of the third and fourth 
year students in the English department in the second semester 1986-1987, the time 
when the study was undertaken. For the sake of couvenience, entire classes were 
randomly selected but with proportionally greater selections from the fourth year. 
Fourth year students made up 61% of the sample and the female-male student ratio 
was sli^tly in favor of females (52%), 



Generally speaking, the students' level of performance was not satisfactory con- 
sidering the fact that the subjects were majoring in English and not in other subjects. 
Only 3879 out of 8000 (48.4%) were answered correctly. That was far below the 
anticipated 60%. 

English major students have been described as linguistically lacking in overall 
language proficiency. Reference here can be made to proficiency testing cot^ucted 
at Yarmouk University by 2^ughouI (1985). Three groups of English major graduates 
took the Michigan Test of English language Proficiency. The mean of their equated 
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scores was 67.7, which was fir below the average of S2% required by Aircxican 
Universities for admitting under^aduate fcH-eiga students. If studetUs are immensely 
lacking in overall language f^ofiden^^, one shouki not be surprised if their language 
ability was also lacking in specific areas: vocabulary, stnu:ture, pronundaticKi, and 
writing for instance* 

However, the pattern of responses m individual items revealed a very interesting 
phenomenon. For instance m item 75, the frequency of correct respcmses was 174 
(87%) for the collocation ''Have a seat^, but in item 8 it was only 10 (5%) for the 
collocation **to wear (her) make up'*. The interpretation for sudi a wide gap can 
be sought in the fact that tl» former is OMnmonly used and is familiar to students 
vAiic the sttidents are barely familiar with the latter one« 

It would be informative to list collocatiims with the highest correct frcquendes 
and percentages ami to attempt to explain vAy they were easier than others for 
students to answer correctly. 

Table 1 shows that students did relatively well on collocations commonly used 
in everyday life. Such collocations are read and heard frequently in routine trans- 
actions such as, "have a scat'* 87%, Tme Arts'* 7Z5%, "alarm dock" 665%, *^safcty 
bells^ 66%, "term paper'* 58 J%- The rclativdy high frequency of correct responses 
of this category did not come as a surprise^ since terms in this category arc fre- 
quently used and encountered in everyday transactions. 



Tiblc 1. CoUocstioiis OnSered by Rink Acconlina to Frequencies and PeiteAUgcs of Comci Rc- 

spooics (N-200} 



Item No. 


Correct Colkxition 


Frequency 


Peitentage 


25 


have a seat 


174 


87% 


20 


Fioc Aru 


145 


723% 


27 


alarm cUxk 


1S3 


66S% 


02 


safety belu 


132 


66% 


31 


income tax 


125 


62.3% 


2S 


radio set 


122 


61% 


17 


term paper 


117 


583% 


36 


Doctor's clients 


112 


56% 


19 


senior citizens 


104 


52% 


06 


hijacked a pUne 


103 


513% 


34 


missing link 


too 


50% 


18 


i«^ther forecast 


98 


49% 


37 


spare parts 


91 


453% 


13 


second thought 


S6 


43% 






1624/2800 


58% 



The frequency of correct responses in this category was 1624 out of an ideal 
score 2800. Obviously, only 58% of the total collocations in this category were 
answered correctly. 
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INCORRECT COLLOCATIONS DUB TO NEGATIVE TRANSFER 

In foreign ifi«g«iy lemming, Seamen are sometimes believed to make use ot 
the forms and pattern of the native language and transpose them oa the second 
language. When forma are identical in the two languages and the learner uses the 
first language m producing the second, positive transfer occurs. The result is a cor- 
rect second language form or pattern. "When they are different, using those of the 
native lan^gnagf. to {X'oduce the equivalent form or pattern in the secdbd language 
causes negativv transfer. The resulting errors are called interference errors". (Irujo 
1986-.289). 

TatTle 2 shows the frequencies and percentage of incorrect coUocaticHis due to 
negative transfer, which can be defined as a strategy (tf literal translation from LI 
into 12 by students. 



Table Z CoUcxaittoM OnSeied by RMk Mco«liaf to Frequeocy sad PereeaMfC of 
lacocrect RMpooK* due to Nefitnc Trawfer (N-200) 



Item No 


locomct GoUocatkxi 


PfcqucAcy 


Peroeiittce 


06 


pot makt iqp 


145 


715% 


35 


moviai tftod 


128 


64% 


32 


red eye 


106 


53% 


05 


6uth Bumbcr 


103 


51% 


33 


froot licbts 


9S 


49% 


01 


{roup liflc 


SS 


44% 


09 


hoc Mood 


78 


38% 


12 


fofiBuUtioo committor 


74 


37% 


22 


bitter diinkcf 


70 


35% 






890A800 


49^% 



In Item 8 a high percentage 72J% used **to put make up'* in analogy with the 
expression used in Arabic* Only a meagre 5% used the correct form **to wear make 
up". Likewise, the mc(MTect responses in items 35, 32, 5, 33, 1, 9, 12, 22 can be 
attributed to tt^ strategy of translation, whereby the percentage of inc^HTCct answers 
m these items ranged frwn 64% m item 35 "mwing sand", to 35% in item 22 •fritter 
drinker^. In Arabic the terms, -quick sand**, -black eye**, "death toU". "head lights**, 
"party li»**, "cold blood**, "drafting committee** and "hard drinker**, are not used; 
however, their equivalents in Arabic arc: "moving sand**, "red eye**, "death number**, 
"front lights**, "group line**, "hot blood**, "formulation committee**, and "bitter drin- 
ker** respectively. 

The percentages of correct responses rdatcd to the items in Table 2 were: "quick 
sand" 16%, "black eye** 23%, "death toU** 14i%, "head lights** 33^%, "party line" 
23%, "cold blood" 273%, "drafting committee** 23%, and "hard drinker** 19%. 
These low percentages indicate the overwhelming influence exerted by the transla- 
tion process employed by EFL Arab Learners. 
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The pcrcciUi«c of incorrect responses due to ncgati** transfer in Tsbk 2 was 

^"^il^'r Jffii"«:^ - delinc^c the '^^^^^^^ 

c^J^^^tuiit^mMwicsttd by different Unguagc*. Thercf^ lisue* of 

used as in^^wWblood- «nd -liot bk>od- «e not d«^ 



INCXJRRECT COLLOCATIONS DUE TO IDIOM CTRUCnmE 

Idioms which arc another form of coOocatioiis are fo*silized fonns and tewl 
tlJ^tot^t^Twoc. nie attempt to construct them W J«nmg semant. 
SSf^^^is invariably doomed to failure 

!SrSrSL^^ «>»*^™^ u««ccptablc paraUel. such as 

J^^vc^- -S^oy^or even "prime wyage"; likewise, he may say ^o 
KlSk^o br^TsiS^. or •no break equal" as substitutes for the .dK,m "to 

shows the collocation errors that cannot be attributed to negative transfer 
^oltth^^iol^f^ty with the structure of the whole expression 

or idiom. 

T.bte 3. CoUoctioflS OtdcKd by lUnk Accofdinf to Fi*q«ocy ind P«'«"JV 
lin«!^»|K«.c. D«e to UnftmilUrity with Idiom Stivcturc (N- 200) 



Item No. IflcoTPCCt CoUoCTtion 



Frequency 



Percentage 



10 
21 
M 

30 
40 
15 
03 



nite doubt 
fmUe nkJ 

nise (their) monic 
to break equal 
blind mecting(s) 
merit of the doubt 



130 
91 
82 
80 
TS 
74 
67 



6S% 
4SS% 
41% 
40% 

y73% 

37% 

33i% 



599/1400 



The production of correct idioms presupposes prior familiarity with them either 
thro^^lTdLg or listening As can be seen in ^^blc 3. erro^c^n^^^^^^ 
tncSiivc Uansfer from LI, but rather to a lack of knowledge of the structure oi 
ui^^^rcssion. In this category the percentage^ of mcorrect responds 
l^XTcen 6?% for item 10 "raise doubt" and 33.5% fo. item 3 "ment of the 

HLvcr. the percentages of correct responses related to thejtems b Tab^ 3 
as follows: "cast doubt". 15%, "ma«den voyage", 15%, mock raid , io.3/^, 
^SL CtLtT^orL^' 13%, 4o break even" 16%. "blind dates" 23% and ' WfU 
of the doubt" 29%. 
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INCORRECT COLLOCATIONS DUE TO OVEROENERAUZATION 

th« t^S^^^r^ l^ngMge, a typicd learner constantly attempts at rc^^ 
^^^^ leacal aspc^ 

and practicably. A student thus discerns that the w>rd "animal" is more frwm^ 

Tabic 4. C6Uoc«k>« On»c«d by Rank Ac^ 
RttpooM due to Ovexjcnertliatioo (N-200) 



Item Ng la concct Collooirioo f-.-„_„^ T 

rrcquency Perceji 

39 take l^^nmy 12 

29 pipe witex 

16 coopention lovBmincni go 



* 49% 
97 48^% 



11 obje«tk» pgjty 

14 bread piecci 

07 great puniahment 75 

24 back mirror 

23 team supporters 

38 maternity section 

26 imitating a signature 



40% 

77 15% 



^ 35% 

35% 

70 as% 

« 34% 
6* 34% 

*0 30% 



383% 



Errors in Tabic 4 can be attributed to a strategy of ovcrccncrallMtJnn- J ^ c.k 
sut^g generic term for specific terms as the bt^r do TXd 
to the learner. Before we proceed, one would want to qualify these t^TftiS 
genenc terms serve to designate the categories into wwl^e S t^tc^ of 
narrower scope, ,.e. specific terms; thus for instance, a generic term su^ i w 

rr^s:.ret^::: a ^-^^^ - « 

bnjir^°' '"""'"^ ^""'"^ ^'^"'^^ ^ ^J^e of the target 

language to a Simple system which is materialized through generalizations AsX 
of a reduction strategy aimed at learning economy, the hSner bylS 

ter^tain",^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ them g^:^ 

The percemage of incorrect responses due lo overgencralizations (i e substihit 
12 10 30% on Mem 26 "imitate a signature", The incorrect responses i^ miTI 

s'^c';"^'"'.rj.'!^'"^ ""^^ smdeT^flJ* 
speaflc terms «th which students are mrfamiliar, the former characterized UbZ 
quency, mefukess and availability. FoUowing are some generic ter^ She s«. 
afic terms subsumed under them. ^ 
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Generic 
Item 29 Pipe 
Item 16 CooperatKHi 

Item 14 Pieces 
Item 24 Back 



Specific 

hose, hookah, fmsa^ tubCi line, etc, 
unity, imkNi, paxtktpatiQa, coUaUMmtira, 
conf e dcratioa, coilirinn, etc 
parts, cnuxUss, shreds, fnign^ts, etc 
rear, posterior, etc 



The percentage d correct responses related to the items in table 4 were "lake 
route 12** 20%, •*tap w^cr* 25%, "coalition government* 23%, "o^josition part/* 
20%, **bread crumbs" 19%, ''cajrital punishment* 28%, •'rear mirror^ 23%, "team 
fans** 22J%, •^maternity ward** 23.5%, and **fofging a signature'* 25i%. 



CONCLUSlOf^ AND IMPUCATIONS 

This study was conducted to identify English major stiKlents' ability in collocating 
English wc^ds correctly. The ovcraU students' performance was not satisfactory in 
11^ of the low rate of coHocaticuis answered correctly (4&4), ax^l this is far below 
the rate (60%) initially set. Their relatively low adiievemcnt may be attributed to a 
host of fai^ors. 

1. Teachers's overemj^iasis of ^ammar in both teaching and testing at the ex- 
pense of lexicon^ Stuctents' ne^ence ctf lexicon, and relegating it to a minor position 
is certainly a reflection of their teachers' attitudes. We tend to agree with Wilkins 
that **tht fact is that whife without grammar veiy little can be conveyed^ without 
vocabulary nothing can be conveyed" (1972:111). I should like to extend this argu- 
mcnt further and state that without the appropriate use of vocabulary, vocabulary 
learning is meaningless. Students should ol^rve the restrictions on the co-kxxut- 
rence of items within a sentence and heed lexical restrictions; the latter ruling out 
the co-KHXurTence of some words with others because of their incompatibility. 

Z Students' insufficient reading experience is assumed to restrict their knowledge 
of vocabulary, synonyms, lexical restriction etc It is known that knowledge of voca- 
bulary is directly related to the amount of reading done by students. Idioms and 
collocations such as **cast doubt", "capital punishment** and **death toll" are ac- 
quired through reading and the chances are that an EFL learner cannot combine 
them correctly without having previously read or heard them. 

3. Reduction and simplificatiOT which seem to cha*'ac:erizc the components 
of the teaching situation, Jain (1974:197) reports, "In a second language teaching 
situation the learner alone is not engaged in this process*** In fact all c^er compo- 
nents in the teaching situation - teaching materials, teaching techniques, popixlar 
school grammars, teiurhing and learning goals - are attempting to bring about learn- 
ing economy thrmigh reduction of the second language along one dimension or 
another. limited vocabulary, limited structures, abridged and simplified texts, sim- 
plified and very often oversimplified school grammar books are attempts in the same 
direction. Thus oversimplified generalizations seem to be built into a second lan- 
guage situation. 
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4. Stoctents* overuse of gueumg strategy in answering tl» test items. Such 
strategies do not generally arise in vacuum and are due to lack of sc^d kso^^edge 
of the structure of coUocatiofis. 

CoOocatioii errors by students are traceable to tx)th LI and other - than LI 
sources; more ^>ec£5caQy emn are due ta* (a) negative transfer which was respon- 
stUc; for the hi^iest percentage (49.4%) of incxMrect cdlocations, (b) unfamiliarity 
with idiom structure which i^counted f(x the second highest percentage (42^%) of 
inctMrect collocations, and finatty (c) ovtrgeoeralizatioii (le. substituting generic for 
specific terms), wl^ accounted fcur 38.8% of the incorrect allocations. 

The study coiududes by making two broad suggestions, cme for EFL teachers 
and the other foi translators. 

1. The correct use of coUoc^icms especially ctf those traceabk to idiom structure 
cannot be under-^estimated. Teachers can isdate some collocations of this category 
and systematically introduce tl^m to students. 

2. Fmaliy, the implication of prc^)er use of colloc^ions to a theory of translation 
is too obvious to bebbour. Since a translator's failure to produce correct coUocations 
inevitably results in producing extracts devoid of idiomaticity, acceptability and per- 
haps intelligibility. 
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APPENDIX 1 

Major 

Year Tnd 3Vd Fourth 

Sex Male Female 

Age 

Choose the correct answer (a, b» c^ or d) front the following to fiU in the blank 
spaces: 

1. A tdepboae which is shared by two or more subscribers is called a _ ^. Hoc. 

a) , team 

b) . group 

c) . crowd 

d) . party 
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Z belts save pe^^de^s lives in accidents, 

a) . Security 

b) . Safety 

c) . Saving 

Salvation 

3. If ycHt really trust him, you shoukl ffvt him the o( thz doubt. 

a) , benefit 

b) . advantage 

c) . use 

d) . merit 

4. The Civil Defense authorities annoimced that there would be a/an raid 

next week* 

a) , false 

b) . imreal 

c) . mock 

d) . wroog 

5. By the weekend the death had reached 95, and those injured were 106. 

a) , list 

b) . toU 

c) . number 

d) . tax 

6. One of the planes was and forced to change its destination. 

a) , kidnapped 

b) . stolen 

c) . robbed 

d) . hijacked 

7. Anyone convicted of manslaughter is liaWc to punishment in this country, 

a) , grand 

b) . capital 

c) . great 

d) . big 

8. She excused herself and went upstairs to her make up. 

a) , dress 

b) . lay on 

c) . put 

d) . wear 
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9. The poor peasant wis murdered in blood. 

a) , cooi 

b) .liot 

c) . warm 
(Q. cold 

10. The recent incidents doubt on the sincerity of the c^ganization to pro- 
vide services for the disabled 

a) , give 

b) . cast 

c) . raise 

d) . put 

11. The party held the government responsible for the high inflation. 

a) , objection 

b) . counter 

c) . contrary 

d) . opposition 

12. The committee was assigned the task of writing the final agreement. 

a) , compodng 

b) . drafting 

c) . formulation 

d) . writing 

13. If somebody changes his idea about a matter, he is said to ha\^ second 

a) , thoughts 

b) . nocions 

c) . ideas 

d) . concepts 

14. We used to feed our pigeons bread 

a) , pieces 

b) . crumbs 

c) . shreds 

d) . chips 

15. The habit of arranging blind is alien to Arab Society, 

a) , appointments 

b) . dates 

c) . meetings 

d) . arrangements 
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16. If be fails to win m majority vote in the ekction, the Ubour Party will have to 
fonn a govemmcm with the Democrats, 

a) . co-ordinatioD 

b) . co-<^)eratioa 

c) * coalidoo 

d) , group 

17. Students arc supposed to submit a paper for Eng. 215 by May, 5. 

a) , period 

b) . yearly 

c) . twm 

d) * semester 

18. According to last night's weather , a snowstorm may hit the area soon. 

a) , prediction 

b) * forecast 

c) . prophecy 

d) . expectation 

19. An elderly person, especially one who is retired is called a citizen. 

a) * senior 

b) . top 

c) . first 

d) . sup^or 

20* The visual arts such as painting, sculpture, and architecture arc called the 
arts. 

a) , nice 

b) . beautiful 

c) . pretty 

d) - fine 

21, The first voyage of a new ship is referred to as a voyage. 

a) , maiden 

b) . primary 

c) . first 

d) . prime 

22. George drinks a lot. He is a drinker. 

a) , hard 

b) , bitter 

c) . strong 

d) . tough 
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23. The team were tcrriWy disappobtcd when the caiHain was injurcA 

a. supporters 

b) * encouragers 

c) . advocates 

d) . fins 

24. The driver could sec the traffic police through the mirror. 

a) , back 

b) . sear 

c) . behind 

d) . backward 

25. Have a , please. 

a) , chair 

b) . couch 

c) . seat 

d) . sofa 

26. He was sentenced to five years' imprisonment for a signature. 

a) , falsifying 

b) . forging 

c) . imitating 

d) . copying 

27. My sister bought mc a beautiful dock as a birthday present. 

a) , alarm 

b) . ringing 

c) . warning 

d) . bcU 

28. The burglars ran away with a T.V. and a radio 

a) , device 

b) . instnmicnt 

c) . set 

d) . machine 

29. After the current repairs of the cit/s water supply system, water will 

be safe for drinking. 

a) , pipe 

b) . tap 

c) . faucet 

d) . cable 
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30. The airraid on the enemy the morale of the infantry troops. 

a) , increased 

b) . boosted 

c) . raised 

d) . enhanced 

31. The government has announced a 10% reduction on the tax to be paid 

by civil servants. 

a) , revenue 

b) , income 

c) . earning 

d) . input 

3Z The boxer gave him a eye, so he was taken to hospital. 

a) , brown 

b) . black 

c) . red 

d) . blue 

33. Our driver stopped because the lights of the approaching cars were 

blinding him. 

a) , head 

b) . face 

c) . front 

d) . forcward 

34. ITic missing that could solve the current crisis in Africa is to stress the 

role of agricultural development. 

a) , bond 

b) . connection 

c) . contact 

d) , link 

35. Before they went for a stroll in the valley, they were warned U) beware of the 
deadly sand. 

a) , moving 

b) . sinking 

c) . quick 

d) . rapid 

36. The doaor's had to pay three dinars for consultation. 

a) , cus^.omcr 

b) . client 

c) . patron 

d) . patronizer 
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37. Wc can't fix the car because wc have to ^ some .t^i- parts, 

a) , auxiliary 

b) . repUcement 

c) . spare 

d) . extra 

3S, The nurse directed them to the materaity 

a) , wing 

b) . section 

c) . ward 

d) . hall 

39. To get to the airport, truck drivers must take 

a) , road 12 

b) . route 12 

c) . street 12 

d) . highway 12 

40. You won the first round and I have won this round. Wc break ... 

a) , alike 

b) . similar 

c) . equal 

d) . even 
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PRINCIPLES FOR A COmRASHVE FHDNOTACTICS: THE HEBREW 
TRICONSONANTAI. (CXX:) ROOT SYSTEM A CASE IN POINT* 



YSKAl TOiWi 
Bm Gurion Univmry of Ae Nfgev, Brier Shcva 



I l>aTlODUCnON: THEORBT5CAL Ai\D METHODOLXKjICAL BACSCGRCUND 

In thk paper we will p/eseot a quantitative &n4i^ysis of the phojiet^c distribution 
of the Hebrew triconsounUl (CCC) root system based on the Columbia School 
approach of "^Phonology as Human Behavior** uiiich was oq^nally presented for 
English in Diver (1979), further expanded and refined for Ilalinn in Davis (1987), 
and compared and contrasted with other pboncdogical theories in Tobin (19S8a,b). 
One of the goals of this paper ther:^fore will be to prctnt a set of iun Jamcntal 
phonological or phonotactic principles which could be 4i$ed in establishing a b^Lsic 
methodology for a contrastive phonoCactics. According to this general approach, 
language is defined as a system of systems composed of various sub-systems (revol- 
ving around the notion of the linguistic sign) which are organized internally, and 
systematically related to each other to be used by human beings to communicate. 
Therefore ""phonology as human behavior" is based on the following theoretical and 
methodological tenets: 

(1) Phonetics and pbonoh^ are interrelated, mi^tually dependent and, thus, arc 
not to be studied autonomously and independently of each other. 

(2) Phonetics « Description of what sounds occur and ^/hich features (articu- 
iatory and auditory) they are composed of - i.e^ how individual sounds are articu* 
lated and perceived - the *^vha^" and "how*' of the realized sound system of (a) 
language. ("What**, "Where** and "How** - Descripcion) 

(3) Plionoiogy » A postulatioQ of the abstiact units of the sound system of (a) 
language (e.g., the notions of the phoneme competed of distinctive articulatory and 
auditory features) as well as an explanation of the favored and disfavored combi- 
natory distributions of different sounds - i*e. why different sounds occur or do not 



• Thk k t muds cxptn^tei tnd revised vcxikxi of the paper orijiiully ppcscnied at the 6ih Interna- 
tk>mU Meeting hekJ ia Krenu, Auitria, on JuJy 1-7, 198a. I mhiW like to thank Carini Gii^ for her 
assistance in coUc4ning the dau tod Anatofy Ubermu, Hermann Bluhme And Anne Lefebevre for their 
much appreciated commenta and cnticism. 
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occur with different slatistkal skcwings in: (i) specific phonetic environments as well 
as (ii) in collocation with other soiuuU. i.e., not just **whcre", Vfaat'', and "how'\ 
but •SvhjT. ("Why^ - Explanation) 

(4) The fundamental problem erf phondogy, therefore, is to explain the obscrv 
able phonotactic skewings of the distinctiw sound uniLs of language vAkh can be 
verified both synchronically and diachronically as they have developed over centuries 
by speakers of the language. 

(5) We may assume thai these long-range, non-raiidom recurrent phonotactic 
skewings represent favimngs and disfavorings of certain collocations of distinctive 
sound units in different phonetic environments* 

(6) We may further assume that these different phcMiotactic skewings, Le. the 
skewed favorings and disfavwings, arc reflections of specific aspects of human be- 
havior, perception and cognition which are odiibited in other areas of human be- 
havior in general, and communicative behavior m particular, which, like language, 
are also learned. 

(7) We also may infer that a disfavoring may represent a difficulty in the learning 
process, or in perception, and by examining what constitutes a difficulty in a par- 
ticular learning process, we can infer what is being learned or perceived. 

(8) What is being learned or perceived may then be identified as a characteristic 
of the distinctive units. 

(9) Thus, an explanation of the long-range, non-random recurrent phonotactic 
skewings representing favorings and disfavorings of certain collocations of distinctive 
sound units in different phonetic environments may provide us with di^mctive fea- 
tures of sounds in a way \viiich will be comparable to other areas of human behavior; 
therefore allowing us to view phonology as an instance of human perception and 
cognitive behavior. 

In short, we may view this approach of "phonology as human behavior" as axio- 
matically combining two synergetically mterrclatcd orientations: the communication 
factor (the tcleological function of language) with the human factor (the users of 
language). This approach, therefore, may be selectively viewed as part of an histori- 
cai chain in the development of twentieth century phonological theory be^nning 
with Saussure and continued by the Prague School and Andr^ Martinet. Since this 
study attempts to deal quantitatively with the combinatory phonology of the Hebrew 
(CCC) root system to specify the semiotic implications of the synergctic relationship 
between the communication and human factors, it may also be related to other 
quantitative approaches to sign-«orientcd language and phonology in general (Hcr- 
dan 1966, Shannon and Weaver 1949), phonomctrics (Zwirner 1970) and phononic- 
trie based phonotactics (Bluhmc 1964), and language synergetics (Altmann 1978, 
Altraann and Lchfeldt 1980), approaches which have been discussed, compared and 
contrasted in Tobin (1988c,d). 

II TOE DATA 

Wc will present here only a partial analysis of a limited number of selected 
variables of the combinatory phonotactics of the (CCC) root system of a generalised 
(panchronic) view of Hebrew, leaving a more complete analysis for different periods 
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and dialects of Hebrew for future research. Our analysis entails the applicaticn of 
general phonological principles that were previously postulated and examined for 
all the monosjdlabtes found in English and Italian dictionaries to the more abstract 
pre-lcxical notion of the (CCC) root system of Hebrew. In other words, our daU 
represent abstract linguistic signs prior to the Icsicalization pro(^ of word forma- 
tion. 

The difference in the unit of analysis has certain theoretical and methodological 
implications. Much of the research on English and Italian focussed on word-inital 
and word-final consonants. Therefore, these consonants were being examined at the 
beginnings and ends of clearly defined and relatively well-segmented independent 
units. This is not the case with the Hebrew (CCC) root system. Hebrew roots do 
not appear as words, but rather in words. Unlike words, however, these roots are 
not dearly defined, wcU-segmcnted independent units. The firjit and third conso- 
nants of a (CCC) root do not necessarily appear in word initial and word final 
positions. Not aU (CCC) roots are transparent, nor are they always easily segmented 
within words. Thus, the suc«5ssful application of phonological principles previously 
applied to the more concrete unit of monosyllabic w>rds to this more abstract pre- 
lodcalizcd level of (CCC) roots should provide a strong confirmation of their the- 
oretical and methodological validity. 

Our data base consists of aU the (2773) (CCC) roots appearing in the latest 
edition of the EvenShoshan Qmdensed Hebrew Dictiona/y, a standard dictionary 
used b Israel today. This particular dictionary was chosen because it lists the roots 
and indicates the historical period (Biblical, Tabnudic, Mishnaic, Medieval, Modern 
a;id Contemporary) of entries, and also includes the entire range of spoken and 
written renter.. The use of a dictionary as a data source forces us to rely on a 
standard Hebrew orthography, which, like most alphabets (or syUabarics), repre- 
sents a fairly accurate phonemic analysis of the sound (or consonants) of the lan- 
guage spoken when the writing system was developed. Such a standardized 
orthography may best represent a general or panchronic *-:«;w of language's sound 
system. The choice of all the (CCC) roots found in the lexicon is motivated by the 
principle of "the least possible evil" with regard to finding a reasonable repre- 
sentation of the various diachronic and synchronic stages of both spoken and written 
Hebrew which would provide as broad a data base as possible to yield significant 
statistical generalizations about Hebrew.^ 

' Wc are presenting an (ovcmmplified) pimrhronk view of Hebrew whereby ctrtain unavoidable 
diachtonic, orthograpliic and dialectal inconsistcnsics are present These include the Biblkal occjasivc- 
spirant allophonic (today basically phonemic) altcmatiooi (p-f, b-v, k-x) (which have also been partially 
mamUincd m General Uraeli), at w«II at the similar (f-y, d-A tS) alteroatioos which ha« been lost 
Orthosraphicalfy. each p«ir is represented by a siBfie tetter only. We also wiU mainUin the phajynKal 

. flyw and the glotul stop "aUph" as weU as the so-called "apical (r)" which do not nece«arilly 
appear in General IsraeU. and (lip +) pott^rsal /w. q/. c«n though fw/ has been replaced by ^/ and 
/Vand/q/havcmeixcd. Welist-tfraad-wras +t--*'butviewthciiiasatin|Je kh-ikI, while +"S" 
representiflj two distinct aoiinds toJay, (/«+«) will be treated as a sia^ unit. We will not specifically 
deal with the ejcctivc consonante weU-knowii in Semitic either. We would like to add, however that the 
patterns we haw uncovrrcd for this panchronic view of Hebrew are ewn strengtbcocd in General Israeli 
speech where there are fewer communicative dUtinctioe« involving fewer (particulariv back) active ar- 
ticutaton. ' ' 
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UL ACnVE AKnCUlATORS, CONSTOICTION AND AIR FLOW 

Wc firil found the t»ditk»«l coo«oo*i^ 
manner of «tk«lalk»^ «)idng) pre«ously u«d in tfu^e. ^^^^^^ 
root system (e*, Grecnbei« (1950), HenUn (1962), Morgci*rod ind Senfi (1981)), 
to be wanting for the foBowiag reasons: 

(1) Pboe of articulatioo often merely labeU a passive or rccepCwe articulator 
only (dentaL aheolar, palatal or post-aheolar, vdar, etc.). 

(2) Manner of articulation oaea includes specific place information together 
with labcU indicatiiig different degrees of constrictioo and air flow (e.g., o«d vs, 
nasal stops, central vs. lateral (areolar) fricatives and/or approxxmants) and also 
includes place oriented and/or articulator oriented phonaticm processes (c.g. labial- 
ization, dcntalization, palatalization, vclarizatiwi, nasalization, glottaUzation, etc). 

(3) These and other manner categories (e.g., consonants versus vowels, serai- 
vowels, Uquids, glides, approximants, and/or obstruents versus resonants. etc.) often 
depend on the concept of v<^ and are aU directly or indirectly related to different 
degrees <rf constriction and air flow. . . i , ^ iwk 

(4) Voicing also spans the oppo&iUon of place and manner and is related to both 
specific articulatcws (the larynx, glottis, vocal folds) and different degrees of the 
control o* air flow (fwtis vs. lenis). . , 

Therefore, we replaced these imprecise traditional categories by alternative con- 
cepts such as "active articulator*" and "scales of relative degrees of stnrture and 
airflow" which have been applied more dkectly to the communication and human 
factors inherent to our approach. 



IV. THE HEBREW CONSONANT SYSTEM: 
TOE ACTIVE ARTICUlJ^TORS 

We first examined the Hebrew consonant system according to the concept active 
articulators. The six adiw articulators which can be postulated for Hebrew are the 
Ups, the tongue divided into three parts (apex, ante-, post- dorsum), the pharynx, 

and the glottis. . t. j ♦ .w 

The Hebrew consonants distribute in the foUowing manner with regard to the 

active articulators: 

(1) Ups: /p. f/' 

(2) apex: /^-T. d, n, ts, r, s, z, 1/; 

(3) ante dorsum; 

(4) i post-dorsum: 

(4)b (lipVvelum +) post-dorsum: /h,Y/; 

5 Diver (1979) oriiii»Uy p«)po«d two iltcnutivc distinctive mamier feiturei (subile + ad^) to 

^^^•^^L^rT^ DK^^SbS la D«vi. (1967) this .pp«^ I. oq»«Jed 
these Md other coosootnt tod features ■$ p-rt of « singte cootinuum. 
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(5) phaiyiuc Jh, 9/; 

(6) tic gjottk /?, v. 

The first bask tract of i^iondogy as human behavior is that speakers of a lan- 
guage are learning bow to control the musculature of dififerent articulators to sy^- 
tematically produce distinctive sounds composed of relative degrees and patterns 
of condriction and air flow to communicate. 

V. THE DISPAVORINO OF ADDmONAL ARTICULATORS 

The second basic tenet of jdionology as human behavior is that there should 
also be a direct connection between the relative difiBcuIty i^ learning how 

to control the musculature of the varu^us articulators needed to {u-oduce distinctive 
sounds and the noiwandom distr^nition of those sounds within the language. If^ 
for example, we riaminr what are traditionally called the voiceless^icxd-nasal 
triads of the Hebrew labials /p-b-m/ and apicals /t--d-n/ according to the number 
of active articulators speakers must Icam to control, we find that they form the 
following ti>-dimensional hierarchy; 

(1) Voiceless (0) = active (oral) articulators only, 

(2) Laryngeal (^1) (L) » active (oral) articulator(s) 

+ vocal folds; 

(3) Nasal or Velar ( + 2) (V) « active (oral) articulator(s) 

+ vocal folds 
-f uvular). 

An examination of the twent>^-two consonants of Hebrew with the number of 
sets of active articulators speakers must Icam to control reveals: 

0 - /p, t-T, ts, s, S, k, q, h, 7, V - 11 
+ 1 (L) ^ yb, d,r, l,z:,j,few,r/ = 9 

+ 2(V) - /m,n/ « 2 

The largest number of consonants in Hebrew (11) entail the fewest active ar- 
ticulators needed to be controUccJ (0); closely followed (9) by those consonants 
where only one additional set cf active articulators needs to be controlled ( + 1); 
followed by a sharp drop (2) for those consonants where a second additional set of 
active articulators needs to be controlled ( + 2). There is a direct connection between 
the Hebrew consonant system and this tri-dimensional hierarchy clearly mdicating 
a consistent disfavoring of those consonants for which speakers have to Icam to 
control additional sets of active articulators. Therefore the Hebrew (CCC) root 
system reflects the well-known syncrgctic principle of linguistic economy: the need 
for communicative efficiency (a maximum number of distinctive ccmmunicativc op- 
positions) maintained with a n^tnim um of effort."^ 



This prindpte may aUo be ipplicd, in psit, to the Iocs or mcffcr of ccrtiin oral consoninu as 
well. (There may be iddltioiut $ociolinguUtk rc«o/ts for the wcU-4nowtt loss of phiiyTigcal or ^ttal 
cofisofvinu in Hebrew.) Indeed, many of those coiuonints which have been wpUccd by or have rae/^cd 
with oiher cocsooants, (c.j, /w-v/, /q-k/, are ptcciicry those consonants itqulring the control of 
more than than one artinilator, (Ii|Wveluro ^ P-Dorsum, cjcctivc versus non-^jective). 
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VL THE DISFAVORING OF ADDITIONAL ARUCUIATORS 
IN ADJACENT raONEHC ENVIRONMENrS 

This disfavoriag erf additkmal articuUtor* may not only be observed within the 
phonemic system, but also may have wicter implications for the comlnnatory pho- 
nology or phoootadics of a language. It has been shown, for examfrfe, that there is 
a general and g^tfiriint disfavoring (rf the use (rf additional articulators in adjacent 
phonetic envirooroents- The speci& adjjK^nt phonetic environments examined 
mclude conscmmts composing word initial awsonant dusters in Eag^sh monosyl- 
lables; word imtial consmiant clusters and wcH^d final conso na n ts and consonant 
dusters in En^sh monosyllables; word initial and word final ctmsooants in English 
and Italian monosyllables* 

An examinaticMi of the first and third consonants oS the Hebrew (CCC) root 
system according to the tri-dimensional hierarchy of the number of active articu- 
lators reveals the following distribution: 

0 L( + l) V(^2) 

I 1537 55.4% 917 33.1% 319 11^% 

III 1284 463% 1084 39.1% 405 14.6% 

(1) Approximately half erf all the initial and final consonants involve only one 
set of active articulators (0). 

(2) Approximately one-third to forty per cent of articulators involve one addi- 
tional set of active articulators (+1); 

(3) Approximately ten to fifteen per cent of consonants involve the use of a 
further additional set of active articulators ( + 2). 

This disfavoring of additional articulators in the Hebrew O-I and C-III positions 
both reflects the distribution of the Hebrew consonants within the phonemic system 
and supports the previous research done for English and Italian. 

Vn. THE HEBREW CONSONANT SYSTEM: 
STRICTURE AND AIR FLOW 

Before we could further examine the skewed pboncKactic distribution of the 
Hebrew consonants within the (CCC) root system, wc had to look at the other 
important features of consonants: **scalcs of relative degrees of stricture and 
airflov**^. Three degrees of air flow and five degrees of stricture have been postu- 
lated for both the consonants "phonemes of constriction** and vowels ("phonemes 
of aperture**) of Italian (Davis 1987). However, since we are dealing exclusively with 
consonants, or "phonemes of constriction", we will only need to present here two 
degrees of each. 

The Hebrew consonants can be classified in the following way based on this 
hierarchical scale (0-2) of stricture and air flow: 

(1) Complete constriction (0) and complete obstruction of the air flow (0); /p, 
t-^T, k, ?, q, b, d, gf. 
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(2) Complete constriction (0) and partial (non-turbulcnt) obstruction of air flow 
(2): /m, n/. 

(3) The next degree of (incomplete) stricture (1) and (turbulent) air flow flV 
/(f-v), s, S, (x) h, h, z. f/. 

(4) Transitory (complctc-mcomplete) constriction (0-1) and (obstruction-tur- 
bulent) air flow (0-1): /ts/ 

(5) The next degree of incomplete stricture (2) and (non-turbulent) air flow (2)- 
A j, w/. 

(6) Lastly, an intermediate degree of constriction (1/2) and (turbulent) air flow 
(1/2): /r/. ^ 

There is an integral connection between the active articulators and the relative 
scale of stricture and air flow. Both sets of features must be taken into account 
when studying the combinatory phoaology of the Hebrew root system. 

Vni. THE DISFAVORING OF ADDITIONAL ARTICULATORS IN ADJACENT PHONEHC 
ENVIRONMENTS FOR DIFFERENT ARTICUIATORS 

We first observed the general disfavoring of additional sets of active articulators 
for what traditionally has been referred to as voicclcss-voiccd-nasal oppositions. 
We then examined whether a similar disfavoring can also be found for what is usually 
referred to as voiced versus voiceless obstruents. A comparison of those consonants 
sharing the same active articulators and the same degrees of constriction and air 
flow, but differing (0, + 1) withm the tri-dimcnsional hierarchy reveals the foUowing 
distribution: 

Lip 
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(0) p 166 t 



( + 1) b 127 d 



Difference: (39) 
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First Position: C-I 
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Third Position: C-III 
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A+T-4/ 


a 


- 118). 


(in- 


103) 


/S-2/ 


a 


-67), 


(in- 


44) 


/k + q-g/ 


(I 


-128), 


(in- 


162) 


1^11 


a 


-16). 


(in- 


7) 



( + 1) b 137 d 144 2 61 g 67 Y 119 

Di&rencc: H) (103) (-44) (-162) (-7) 

These d«ta indicate a fiuther "acroa the board" dis£avoring of additional arti- 
culators (0, +1) (voicing) in the phonetic eavironmeat of C-I and C-III positions 
for consonanU sharing the same active articulators and the same degree of stricture 
( 0- 0 stops) (1-1 fricatives), fw the following active articulators: 

(a) Lips: 

(b) apex: 

(c) p-dorsum: 

(d) pharynx: 

This further disfavoring of additional articulators within adjacent phonetic ad- 
jacent environments supports the previous research done for En^ish and Italian. It 
must be mentioned, hoMWVcr, that these data, are particularly vukcrable to the mc- 
thodolo^cal problems wc have previously discussed. 



IX THE PREFERENCE FOR PHONEMES WITH COMPLETE STRICTURE 
IN ROOT INITIAL AND FINAL POSITIONS 

An examination of the distribution of root initial and root final consonants with 
regard to degree of stricture (0-2) reveals a clear favoring of consonants with 
complete stricture (0) both in C-I and C-III positions: 

Fu^st Position C-I 



Stricture 




Number of Roots 


% 


0 


/p.t-T,k,q,b,d,g,?,ra,n/ 


1477 


533% 


0-1 




95 


3.4% 


1-2 


Irl 


146 


53% 


i 


/s,z,S,h,Y,h/ 


871 


31.4% 


2 


/lj,w/ 


184 


6.6% 




2773 


100% 



^TtMA present idditiooil probtem for virious dMN±n>oi as wcU b« other reasoos related to 
the distributioo d (GCC) looti within wonSi, In particwlju^ the bigtoricmj ocduiive-^pinint allopboiik 
altenutioai in opcniaf (ocdittivc) ^ ctoiing (fpirtnt) ^(U^Ics mua be cap^dcretL lliis problciu is 
not purcjy diJKAiook cither SchwtixwiW (1981) has <5eioottitriied that a coofusioa cmU tmoof maoy 
speaken oi Hebrew to<Scy pcputliat thk particular (and olhef) altematkxia. There arc other mclhado- 
Jojkal pftjblcnu ttprdini the ascabiniAf of btstoricaily difl^ cooiocaot phoueioca (t-T, k-O which 
have meifed And have the same active articulators aitd dcfrwa of fitrictuit and air fio*r today. 
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Third Position C-UI 



Stricture 




Number of Roots 


% 


0 


/p,t-T,k,q,b,d^?,m,n/ 


1358 


49% 


0-1 


/ts/ 


91 


33% 


V2 


/r/ 


320 


11J% 


1 


/s,z,S,h,?,h/ 


768 


27.7% 


2 


/Ij.w/ 


236 


8J% 




2773 


100% 



(1) Approxiixiatcly half of all the initial and final consonants are those with com- 
plete strictiire (0). 

(2) Approximately tliirty per cent of all the initial and final consonants are those 
with incomplete stricture of the first degree (1); 

(3) Approximately fifteen to twenty per cent of all 'he initial and final consonants 
are those with varying degrees of stricture (0-1, 1/2, 2). 

It must be noted, however, that these data, arc open to the methodolc^cal prob- 
lems we have previously mentioned. 



X. THE FAVORING OF STRICTURE OVER ACTIVE ARTICUIjXTORS 
IN ROOT INITIAL AND FINAL POSITIONS 

This favoring of complete constriction may be shown to be even stronger than 
that of the number of actwc articulators, particidarly if we take the following the- 
oretical and methodological issues mto account: 

(1) the problem of the historical occlusive-spirant allophonic alternations (/p-f, 
b-v, k-x/, etc.) (cf. fas. M); 

(2) the fact that we are dealing here with roots and not words. 

The crux of the problem is, of course, that we canned always predict which 
degree of stricture these OI and C-IU phonemes will occur m words. There is, 
however, one class of Hebrew consonants with consistent complete constriction re- 
gardless of phonetic environment: the nasal consonants. The nasal consonants also 
involve the control of two sets of additional articulators and are therefore generally 
disfavored Indeed, we have ahcady demonstrated this general disfavoring in the 
phonemic system and in the phonotactic distribution of all consonants in C-I and 
C-III positions. 

To test the relative strengths of the number of active articulators and complete 
strictwc, we examined the distribution of the voiceless-voiced-nasal labial and api- 
cal triads (/p-4>-m/, It-d-nJ) in C--! and O-JIl positions and found: 

C^I C-lII 

Lip Apex Up Apex 

0 p - 166 t+T-221 p -141 t^T-172 

(L)-hl b-127 d- 103 b -137 d - 144 

(V) + 2 m-^152 n- 167 m^l77 n- 228 



M5 



(1) The nasal ooosonaots (+2) wteh f4insisrc.nt complete stricture are favored 
owr the voked com o n an t i (+1) with variable stricture in both root initial and root 
final positioBs; 

(2) The nasal consonants (+2) are the most fmtd in the voiceless (0), voiced 
( + IX nasal ( + 2) triad in root final poaitioo (where there may be a general tendency 
for rcwt final CfMi s ontnfs to ai^iear in their ^Mrantized form with incomplete stric- 
ture). 

C-I C-m 

most favored 0 -387(p,t+T) V ( + 2) - 405 (m,n) 

less favored V( +2) - 319 (m,n) 0 -313(p,t+T) 

least favored L ( + 1) - 230 (b.d) L ( + 1) - 281 (b.d) 

This prcJ'crence for complete stricture is also found in the consistent favoring 
of apical stops (t+T-d) over apical fricatives (s-z) m C-I and C-IH positions: 

C-I c-ni 

0 Stricture t-T - 221 t-T - 172 

d - 103 d - 144 

324 316 

1 Stricture s - 144 s - 105 

z-_77 z- 61 

221 166 

This stronger preference for complete stricture in C-I and C-III positions is 
worthy of further study in relation to the diachronic development of the synergctic 
connection between the human and communication factors. 



Xi. DISFAVORING OF THE SAME ARTICULATORS 
IN ADJACE>a' PHONEHC ENVIRONMENTS 

Previous research has also shown that there is a significant avoidance of conso- 
nants made by the same active articulators m word initial and final positions for 
English and Italian monosyllables. An exammation of the Hebrew (CCC) root sys- 
tem, reveals a similar avoidance of the use of the same active articulators in all root 
positions; 

Distribution of Consonants According to Active Articulators 
in the (CCC) Root System 

Articulator 
Lip 



Phoneme 


C-I 


C-II 


C-III 


P 


166 


3 


17 


b 


127 


2 


9 


m 


152 


5 


7 
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t 


144 


25 


78 




T 


77 


43 


35 




* 

d 


103 


23 


36 




n 


lo7 


52 


72 


Apex 














82 


11 


39 




ts 


95 


34 


26 




s 


144 


57 


54 




z 


77 


25 


31 


A-Dorsum 


S 


265 


7 


5 




j 


92 


7 


6 


P-Dorsum 


k 


110 


1 


2 




g 


121 


0 


3 


Up -f P-'Dorsum 


q 


139 


11 


2 




w 


10 


0 


1 


Pharynx 


h 


175 


0 


1 






159 


1 


4 


Glottis 


7 


171 


5 


14 




h 


51 


0 


10 






2773 


353 


507 


% of C « CM 




100% 


12% 


18% 



{l)Thc use of the same active articulators is c^Misistestly disfavored ia both C— 1 
+ C-n and C-I + C~III positioiu, with a stronger disfavoring for the more ad- 
jacent C-I + C-D podtion. The number of consonants made by the same articu- 
lators in CCC I -f U positions is 353 (12%) versus C-I + III 507 (18%) of C-1 
2773 consonants). 

(2) We hcve already shown a consistent disfavoring m the use of additional sets 
of articulators for consonants of the (CCC) root system according to the tri-dimen- 
sional hierarchy of voiceless (0), voicing ( + 1), nasals ( + 2) in general. This disfa- 
wring also exists in those consonants made the same set of articulators within the 
(CCC) root system: 

C-I C-n c-ni 

(a) (0) (voiceless) = 1537 (55.4%) 186 (53%) 244 (48%), 

(b) (-f-1) (voiced) = 917 (33.1%) no (31%) 184 (36%) 

(c) ( + 2) (nasal) = J19 (11J% ) _57 (16% ) 79 (16%) 

.2773 100% 353 100% 507 100% 
These coDsistCDt favorings and disfavorings throughout the (CCC) root system 
may be attributed to the great difficulty of icaming to control the same set of ar- 



Thc use of the same ■ctive irtkuUtois it disfivored for all consonants in the C-I + C-II and C-I 
+ C-III poeifions, but only for 16 out of 22 (73%) of coosoninU in the C-H + O-III positiont. Most 
of these "exceptional" consonants arc those which already have been disfyssfd /T, ts, S, q/. 

147 

ERIC 
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ticulatoi^ m dose proximity. The im>re difficult it is to control the same set of 
musculature within limited and restricted space and time^ the less frequent the use 
of the same set of active articulators, the mwe proximate the environment, the 
greater the disfavoring. These data support the previous research done for English 
and Italian* 

Xll. DISFAVORING OF THE SAME PHONEME IN ADJACENT PHONEnC 

ENVIRONMENrS 

Previous research has shown that this disfavoring of the use of the same set of 
active articulators is even greater in its most extreme case: the specific avoidance 
of the same phoneme in adjacent phonetic environments. An examination of the 
Hebrew (CCC) root system reveals the following distribution; 

Repetition of the Same Phoacme in the (CCC) Root System 
ArUculator Phoneme C-I - C-II C-I - C-III C-II = C-III 





p 


1 

X 


-1 

J 


g 


LAP 


D 


1 
1 


1 
i 






m 


Z 


-J 


in 




t 


0 


8 


10 




T 


0 


2 


5 




d 


1 


0 


12 




n 


1 


6 


12 


Apex 


T 


0 


2 


11 




! 


1 


1 


14 




ts 


0 


2 


5 




s 


0 


4 


7 




z 


0 


2 


6 


A-Dorsum 


S 


2 


5 


7 




j 


0 


0 


0 


P-Dorsum 


k 


1 


2 


1 




g 


0 


1 


4 


Lip + P-Dorsum 


q 


0 


1 


5 


w 


0 


0 


0 


Pharynx 


h 


0 


0 


6 




t 


1 


4 


2 


Glottis 


7 


0 


1 


0 




h 


0 


9 


7 






11 


57 


147 



%0F C-I = C-IiyC-III, C-n = C-III: C-I (2773), C-II (353), C-iU (507) 

0.4% 2% 5% 

3% 1% 29% 
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(1) This general disfavoring of the same sets of active articulators is even greater 
in its most extreme case: the specific avoidance of the same phoneme b all CCC 
position* 

The nine repeated phonemes in bi^ CCC I -f II positions appear 11 times 
(0.4%) of C-I 2773, (3%) of C-^II 353. The 18 repeated phonemes in CCC I - in 
positions appear 57 times (2%) of C-I 2773, 11% of G-III 507. This disfavoring is 
not as strong in C-II C-III positions H^ere there are 147 examples of 19 repeated 
phonemes (5% of C-I 2773, and 29% erf C-m 507). 

(2) The disfavoring of additional sets of active articulators in the tri-dimensional 
hierarchy holds for the same phonemes in C-I «= C-III positions and for almost all 
the voiced-voiceless oppositions as well.^ 

(Of the 57 instances of repeated phonemes in C-I and C-III positions 37 (65%) 
arc (0) voiceless, 11 (19%) are ( + 1) voiced and 9 (16%) are ( + 2) nasals.) 

(3) The disfavoring of additional sets of active articulators does not hold for 
the same phonemes in C-II medial positions in general, but basically holds for the 
voiced-voiceless oppositions. 

(Of the U instances of repeated phonemes in C-I + C-II portions, 4 (36.4%) 
arc both (0) (voiccslcss and (+ 1) voiced and 3 (272%) are nasals; the voiced- 
voiceless opposition only holds for the k-g pair). 

(Of the 147 repeated phonemes in C-II -f C-III positions, there arc 62 (412%) 
(0) voiceless, 63 (419%) (+ 1) voiced, and 22 (14.9%) nasals; the voice-voiceless 
opposition is almost complete). 

C-I = C-III C-I - C-II C-I ^ C-III 

(a) (0) = 37 (65%) 4 (36.4%) 62 (412%) 

(b) (-fl) « 11 (19%) 4 (36.4%) 63 (419%) 

(c) ( + 2) = 9 (16% ) 3 (27.2% ) 22 (14.9% ) 

57 100% 11 100% 147 100% 

The same reason accounts for the observed disfavoring of the repetition of the 
same phoneme (most consistently in C-I and C-III positions). If it is difficult to 
control the same active articulators in adjacent environments, it is even more dif- 
ficult to do so in the extreme case of repeating the very same phoneme. These data 
also support the previous research done for English and Italian. 

XIII. THE FAVORING OF APICAL CXDNSONANTS 

A skewing of the number of consonants produced by each of the different active 
articulators may also be observed. Indeed, both the previously cited research (as 
well as a cursory glance at the IPA and other phonetic charts) show a strong favoring 

*Thc voicc-voicclcsj; distinction hold* for sll thcMirs /{>-3 vs t>-l; t^-T-lO vs. d-0; s-4 vs. z-2; 
S-5 V* j-^, k + q^3 vs. g-i/ . save for the phaiyngcaU /ih-0; The phaiyngciil consonants in general 
and determining the cxAct manner of artiojUtion for **(jyvr arc wcll-^nown problems which wiJl not be 
dealt with here. 

The dau for the vt>iccd-voiccless opposition arc; /t-fT-15 vs d-12; 2-6; k-f vs. g~^; 

Q-^ vs. 9-2/. except for the labials /p-9 vs b-14/. 
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for those consonants produced by the apex* An examination of the consonant system 
of Hebrew revcfds that the apex controls 40% or more than twice to four times as 
many coasonantf as any other active articulator: 



Articulator 

Up 
Apex 

A-Dorsum 
P-Dorsum 
Pharynx 
Glottis 



Number of Consonants 

3 
9 
2 
4 

2 
2 

22 



% 

14% 
41% 

9% 
18% 
9% 
9% 

100% 



An examination of the relationship between (a) the active articulators, (b) the 
number of phonemes per articulator, and (c) the number and percentage of (CCC) 
toots per articulator in C-I position reveals: 



Articulator 


Phonemes 


Roots 


% 


Lip 


3 


445 


16.1% 


Apex 


9 


1035 


373% 


A-Dorsum 


3 


357 


12.9% 


P-Dorsum 


2 


231 


83% 


(L+ V) + P-Dorsuxn 


2 


149 


5.4% 


Pharynx 


2 


334 


12.0% 


Glottis 


2 


222 


8.0% 



22 phonemes 2773 tocAs. 100% 

The data for C-I position indicate that consonants produced by the Apex arc 
favored and account for over 37% of the roots followed by the Lip (^6%), u**; 
P-Dorsum (14%), the A^Dorsum (13%), The Pharynx (12%) and Glottis (8%). 

An examination of the relationship between (a) the active articulators, (b) the 
number of phonemes par articulator, and (c) the number and percentage of (CCC) 
roots made by the same articulator in C-II position reveals: 



Articulator 

Lip 
Apex 

A-Dorsum 
P-Dofsum 
(L+ V) -f 
Pharynx 
Glottis 



P-Dorsum 



Phonemes 

3 
9 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 



22 phonemes 



Roots 


% 


10 


3% 


311 


S8% 


14 


4% 


1 


0.3% 


11 


3% 


1 


03% 


5 


1.4% 


353 roots 


100% 
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The data for C-K positson indicate that amsoaants prodiwed by the Apex are 
even more clearly favored and account for 88% of the roots followed by the A- 
(4%), the Up and P~Dorsum (3%), the Glottis (L4%) and the Pharynx 

An examination of the relationship between (a) the actiw articulators, (b) the 
number of phonemes per articulator, and (c) the number and percentage of (CCC) 
roots made by the same articulator in C-4II (>ositioD reveals: 

Articulator Phonemes Roots % 

3 33 6J% 

Apex 9 426 84% 

A-Dorsum 3 n 22% 

P-Dorsum 2 5 1% 

(L+ V) + P-Dorsum 2 3 0.6% 

Pharynx 2 5 1% 

Glottis 2^ 2A_ 4.7% 

22 phonemes 507 roots 100% 

The data for C-HI position mdicatc that consonants produced by the Apex arc 
also more clearly favored aid account for 84% of the roots followed by the Up 
(6J%), the Glottis (4.7%), the A-Dorsum (22%), the P-Dorsum (1.6%). and the 
Pharynx (1%) 

These data indicate that the apex - the most adroit and easily-controUcd of the 
active articulators - is the most highly favored articulator. In other words, that ar- 
ticulator which is the easiest one to learn to control, is the one which is the most 
exploited by speakers of the language. 

An examination of the distribution of the repealed phonemes in the (CCC) root 
system reveals, not unsurprisingly, a similar favoring of apical consonants. There 
was, however, a slight favoring for the labial consonants m initial C-I - C-U po- 
sition: ^ 





I 


= 11 


I ' 


- Ill 


n 


« m 




Roots - % 


Roots - % 


Roots - % 


Up 


4- 


36.4% 


7- 


123% 


33 


-22,4% 


Apex 


3- 


272% 


27- 


47.4% 


82 


- 55.8% 


A-Dorsum 


2- 


18.2% 


5- 


8.8% 


7 


-4.8% 


P-Dorsum 


1 - 


9.1% 


4 ~ 


7% 


10 


- 6.8% 


Pharynx 


1 - 


9.1% 


4- 


7% 


8 


- 5.4% 


Glottis 


0 




10- 


17J% 


7 


-4.8% 




11- 


- 100% 


57- 


100% 


147 


- 100% 



This preference for labials in root initial position was also found for word initial 
position both for English and Italian monosyllables as wcU. Ubials, like the saying 
goes aboL children, "should be seen and not (only) heard". 
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Therefore, a tendency for the favwing erf visible jAoncmcs in initial position - 
precisely where the iBXfgsst number (rf dues are Mccssary for effective communica- 
tion - should not be too surprising when we take the synergctic connexion between 
the communicatkMi awl human fartors into account. Indeed, a comparison of the 
labial stops with their simple apiad and P-Dwsal counterparts reveals a similar 
favoring for mwe dearly visible sounds in C-I position: 

Lip Apex P-Dorsum 

p 166 t 144 k 110 

b 127 d 103 g 121 

This "visibility factw^ in root initial position is, of course, susccj^iblc to various 
diachronic and methodologies considerations as well. 

XIV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

In this paper, we have extended previous research in the combinatory phonology 
of English and Italian to the Hebrew (CCC) root system, following a specific ap- 
proach to phonology inspired by the definition of language as a system of systems 
used by human beings to communicate. In short, wc have attempted to statistically 
examine the syncrgctic connection between the human and communication factors 
of language as they arc reflected in the phonotactics of the Hebrew (CCC) root 
system. 

Theoretically and methodologically this view of language and phonology has been 
influenced by: 

(1) the Saussurian notion of system in general and the need to combine both 
articulator> and auditory features in the study of sound systems; 

(2) further developed within the tclcogical functional framework of the Prague 
School and distinctive feature theory; 

(3) and continued by Martinet who recognized the role of the human factor in 
communication, thus making the notion of "economy" a crudal element for phono- 
logical explanation. 

Throughout this paper we have observed a direct connection between the effort 
invested by speakers in teaming to control the active articulators involved in the 
production of consonants and the observcii favorings and disfavorings of these con- 
sonants. This has been true both for the distribution of consonants within the He- 
brew phonemic system as well as their phonotactic distribution within the (CCC) 
root system. 

In particular, we discovered certain general tendencies which showed: 

(1) the disfavoring of additional articulators in the phonemic system of Hebrew 
in general, in C-I and C-IIl root positions in particular, as well as in the phonemic 
oppositions of individual active articulators; 

(2) the favoring for phonemes with complete stricture in C-I and C-III root 
positions as well the relationship between stricture and number of active articulators; 



*Thc tmaU as "fcmporilly extended sfop*" may even be more visible lhan their oral counterparts, 
as may historically cjcctivc consonants which were not included here. 
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(3) the avoidance of the use of the same axliculMors and the repetition of the 
same pboneme in all (CCC) root positions; 

(4) The general faN^iIog of consonants made by the apex in all the above envi- 
ronments with an additional favoring of visible phonemes in C-I and CI-CII po- 
sitions. 

We have not claimed to solve all the problems related to the Hebrew (CCC) 
root system. We merely have presented a preliminary set of basic criteria which may 
serve as a first step to better understand some of the most fundamental phenomena 
related to the combinatory phonology of Hebrew \v^ch both supported analyses of 
the combbatory phonology of English and Italian and may also serve as a basis for 
a methodology for further work in contrastive phonotacdcs. 
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ENGUSH/R'JSSIAN NOMINAL SENTENCES-EXPRESSIVES: 
CONTRASnVE ANALYSIS 



IRINA F&OLOVA 
Univeraty of Kharkov 



Exprcssivcs as a type of speech acts in Scarle's classification include only thanks, 
congratulitions and several other types. Many linguists, however, are of the opinion 
that this notion is much wider and includes aii speech acts expressing the speaker's 
emotional attitude towards some situation, fact or person. 

The definition of structural and semantic characteristics of speech acts belonging 
to this class presents some difficulty practically any type of structural-semantic 
petterns can be used in the pragmatic function of an expressive, the extra-linguistic 
situation being the factor entirely determining the speaker's intention. And still there 
are certain syntactic patterns typical of expressing emotional attitude. Among those 
patterns nominal sentences (NS) occupy a special place. Both b English and Russian 
a NS is a unit perfectly suitable for the above mentioned purpose of communication 
under specific speech conditions. 

As is known an illocutionary act of a speaker is, as a rule, followed by an alio- 
cutionary act which means "the selection by the speaker of those linguistic devices 
which he thinks optimally serve the purpose of eliciting from the hearer a positive 
reaction" (Havcrkatc 1984:11), Thus, the succcssfulncss of a speech act depends 
mostly on the allocutionary act. 

When speaking about expressives we can say that the standard syntactic pattern 
"It is a fine day" may fail to perform this pragmatic function as it lacks emotion, 
while the sentence "What a fine day!" would be more suitable for this purpose. A 
NS, of course, is only one of the ,^attems used for expressing emotions. 

The aim of this analysis is to compare the structural-semantic characteristics of 
NS-expressivcs in English and in Russian. Another important o'-oblcra to be solved 
is to find out in whicl^ of the two languages a speaker pcrforr 4ng an allocutionary 
act chooses a NS as a means of expressing his intention more often. 

Fust, it should be mentioned that the structural pattern of an exclamatory sen- 
tence is the most common in both languages. But both in English and in Russian 
one can also find NS-exprcssives having the structural pattern of a question: 
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"What have I got to Icani about you, Miss Jordache? 
"Mc?" a forced little laugh was surprised out of her (Shaw). 

''Tbi? Kekhmh cyAb6aMH x bom?** 

and a vocative: 

^'So, did you murder her?" 

^'Mr. Poirot!" he cried out indignatly (Christie). 

- fiu xax pa3 rax h GypHne. HacraEJisere ascBO 3a 3bcbom h nocjie- 
AosaTejUkHO 6ypHTe. A ... 

- ^BajxemnecxH? Cxa«oo6pa3BO? 

- HamoH MuxauAosuu! SanpcmcHHhifi npacM! (AyiXHHueB). 

Among exdamatory NS-e^ressives both in EnglLdi and in Russian the most 
typical patterns arc: (Adj) N!, What (Adj)N!, N of Nh 

"'Been ashore?" she asked. 

"Yes, a lovafy night. A real honeymoon night'' (Christie). 
"What a dreadful day!" (Maugham). 

**That would be like the Queen in your Alice in Wonderland, "Off with her 
head"," "Of course. The divine ri^ of monarchyr (Christie). 

"'Kajcaa MpaHnaji KOMHaTa!** (EtJiaeB). 

•*BoT Tc6e 8CC u o6T,«CHHjiocb" ... ''BoT Tax HCTOpHs!" (ByjiraKOB). 

"HC06t«H0BeHHaSI TBIIlHHa 3T0H HOHh!" (OaflCCB). 

But though similar, these structures are not identical in English and in Russian. The 
Russian NS of the type are more varied. They can include particles, interjections, 
affixes of subjective appraisal, other means expressing different shades of emotions, 
while English NS usually have none. Compare: 

BoT Tax flCHb (Aeneic, ACHeHCK)! 
Hy u pfim, (Aenex, AcneneK)! 
What a day! - Hto jxtBh (acHCK, AeHcneK)! 

KaKofi ACHL (achck, achchck)! 
JXenh (achck, AeHCHCK)-To! 

On the other hand, a number of English NS--Exprc$sivcs arc of idimatic patterns, 
with reinterpreted pronouns and conjunctions and can hardly have any analogous 
patterns in Russian. Here belong such patterns as Some Nl, This (that, these, those, 
the) N!, You and your Nl When devoid of demonstrative meaning pronouns this, 
that, tJtese, those and the defmite article in English have a certain negative conno- 
tation. The same is true of the pattern You and your N/, while the pattern Some Nl 
can express both positive and negative emotions: 

^'Oh man, that noise!" (Hailcy). 

"You and your uppish Mr. Grant!" Christie). 

"Satisfied with your pupil?'* "Some i upil!" he said smiling (Sbaw). 
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Such NS in transiadon are rendered by patterns of other ^nictural types - verbal 
sentences that may include idiomatic structures etc Compare: 

"You and your Icgsr (Mau^iam). 

**PlatfTe BJbi c nauuiMH HoraMur' (Mo3m). 

So, yA^t the Russian language possesses a varied choice of means modifying 
the character of emotions ejq^ressed by a NS, English has a ^der range of struc- 
tural-^scmantic patterns NS-expressives. 

The study of a speaker's allocutionary act gives sufficient grounds to suggest that 
the nimiber of Eng^ NS-expressives is much greater. The results of the quanti- 
tative analysis are ^ven below: 





The number of NS~cxi 


irenivts per 200 pas 






28 


23 


19 


20 


Russian 


21 


IS 


14 


17 



Each portion of 100 pages has been taken from a book of modem English writers 
- A. Christie, W»S. Maugham, I. Shaw, D. Fransis and respective translation into 
Russian* 

This can be accounted for by the fact that the Russian language {X)ssesses a 
wider choice of expressive patterns besides NS. Also, the case system of Russian 
which is more complicated than that of English limits the number of NS. The two 
languages belonging to different types, their systems have different arsenals of ex- 
pressivity. 

The contrastive study of NS in &jglish and in Russian leads us to the conclusion 
that a NS performing the pragmatic function of an expressive is used in English 
more often than in Russian. In both language a NS is one of the typical means of 
expressing emotional attitude. The English language has a larger number of struc- 
tural-semantic patterns of NS, while the Russian language has a number of different 
variants of the few structural-semantic patterns of NS it possesses. 

All this should be taken into account in language teaching as well as in the 
course of theory and practice of translation. 
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A WORKING FRAMEWORK FOR A PEDAOOOICAL 
CONTRASnVE GRAMMAR OF PERSIAN AND ENGLISH: 
FROM SENTENCE TO DISCOURSE^ 



LorrCLLW Y ARMOKAMMADI 



This paper aims at describing and justifying tl^ framework used by the writer 
in the writing erf a pedagogical contrastivB p^ammar of Persian and English in its 
broader sense with further clabonUion on some aspects of the problemi of Persian 
learners of Ea^Ush. This analytic nuxkl is meant to produce a systematic comparison 
of salient aspects (tf grammars ol En^ish and Pmian which indicates the psycho^ 
linguistic implication of structural and textual dififerenccs and similarities bctwren 
the two languages for Persian learners ol* English and to some extent for English 
speaking learners of Persian. The model combines theoretical and empirical consi- 
dcrations. It is directed towards practical results and meant to be comprchcosible 
for the average reader. 

This writer bcUcvcs, however, that pedag4>gical contrastivc grammars should start 
virtually from scratch, taking little for granted They should be written for interme- 
diate students who know some of the basic facts of the graumxar of the target langua- 
ge. The purpose of this type of grammar, in other words, is as follows: 

1. to provide information about the facts of the target language. 

2. to illustrate similarities and differences between the two linguistic systems 
invoh^. 

3. to achieve further elaboration on a working framework for contrasting lan- 
guages. 

4. to predict and specify some of the major learning difficulties of the learners 

of the target language, and to facilitate the teaching, learning and translating 
of the target language. And finally, 

5. to achieve the desired elaboration on the format and the construction of pe- 

dagogical contrastivc grammar. 



An carlkr vcT%iot\ of this paper wms prc*cntcd it the Unguiije Acquisitioii Research Symposium 
(LARS), held at the Univcreity o( Utredit, August 19^. I am grateful for the commcnu and suggestion* 
made by the partidpaou on that occaiuon. 
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Aarts, T. and Wekker, H. along with many others maintain that 

""...a pedagogical cootrastiv^ grammar of two langua^ need not to be based on 
a partioilar linguistic theory (1988:5) or *TTus type of contrastive grammar can be 
didactically ad^uate wUhout utilizing a particular theoretical framework, since all 
it U supposed to Jo is to rtvcfJ the di£ferences and similarities between two gram- 
mars, to present tl» linguistic facts, rather than to offer oq^lanations for why these 
facts are as they aie.- (1988.*9). 

Aarts and Wekker si^)scribe to the same argument in their previous article 
(1982:25-43) on the same subject This, however, leaves the practitioiwrs in darkness 
uith no specific guidelines how to go about in writing a contrastive grammar. One 
wouldn't know about the nature of this ecclccticism. 

We need, therefore, to construct a framework before we embark on our task. 
This framework, it is suggested, could be a single-theory based and as the writer 
continues writing the text, he can relax, adjust or simplify the theory and incorporate 
insights from other theories and his practical experiences when felt necessary. This 
is what the pedagogical grammar of English and Persian tries to accomplish: 

The model underlying the construction of this grammar consists of three distinct 
stages. They arc: 

1) Semanlo-syntactic, 2) Sociopragmatic and 3) Discourse 

The proposed theoretical model is something Hke what appears on the attached 
diagram. For each stage a specific Tertium Comparationis (TC) is assigned. Sen- 
tential semantic identity base, functional equivalence and translation or statistical 
equivalence will be taken as TCs for the above three stages respectively. 

At each stage, particularly at the first stage, a number of platforms can be es- 
tablished. One can easily conceive of three platforms for the first stage. 

They can be: 

1) sentential semantic base, 2) deep structure, and 3) basic sentence pattern. 

In fact, the inclusion of the third pbtform - i.e. basic sentence pattern is the 
writer^s first attempt to make the model suitable for pedagogical and applied pur- 
p<^es. 

In executing theoretical CA at the first stage, sentential semantic base will be 
connected to two aspect-type deep structures of the two languages to be compared 
via grafting transformations - something like what is proposed by van Buren 
(1974:279^312). The two deep structures arc also transformed to surface structures 
by the sequential applications of regular transformations. CA can be executed at 
each point of the derivation or at the points where spedfic platforms arc considered. 

Depending upon the objectives of the analyzer or the writer and/or the specific 
level which the analysis embraces, one can start performing his CA from a specific 
platform. The second adjustment of the theoretical framework for pedagogical pur- 
poses comes with the choice of a suitable platform. The platform chosen for the 
start by the writer is the platform of Basic Sentmce Patterns. 



^ An cariicr vcr*ion of this modci w»s presented in a piper cntiilcd ^'In search of a praclical model 
for cofltnstivt tiulysis of Ei^glish and Persian*' at the annual conference of the Association of Pmfcttors 
of English in Inn, held in Tehran (March 29-31. 1987). 
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Three steps are mvolved in the first stage. At the initial step, the structures of 
a limited number of ba^c sentence patterns (around 80) are formulated and con* 
trasted. Case structures, types ptidicators, the behavior of the given e]q}ressions 
in contact situations and finally semantic considerations are the determining factors 
m the f(^uUtion (tf basic sentence patterns. The second step is basically concerned 
with the effects of the a{^>lkati(m rules (such as: sentence expansion, topicaliz- 
ation, subj-vcrb agreement, negation, question, focus, scrambling^ subordination, 
conjunction, etc). The third step covers sentence constituents, including nominal- 
ization, adjectivalization axul adverbialization, etc 

In constructi]^ basic sentence patterns, the writer has followed J. Hsiak, M. 
Lipinska-Grzegorek and T. Zabrocki (1978) with some modifications, of course. 
Bsiak, ct al. define basic sentence pattern as "A basic sentence pattern is a sentence 
pattern such that: (1) the syntactic function of the subject and the verb in personal 
form is never repeated twice in the same pattern; (2) lexical realizations of syntactic 
functions occurring within this sentence pattern arc all obligatorily connoted by the 
lexical realization of the verb constituent or the predicate," (1978:41). 

According to the above definition, sentences with thai - complementation arc 
not considered basic, but sentences with for-to or Poss-ing are. By modifying the 
above definition, namely by deleting the phrase in personal form from the definition, 
sentences including /oMo and poss-ing complementations are also excluded. Thus 
sentences / wan! to go and / saw him running are not considered basic any more. 

In Fisiak, et al. (1978), basic sentence patterns are determined on the basis of 
their syntactic meaning and predicator valence. This writer, however, has incorpor- 
ated another consideration in determining the tyf^ and numbers of basic sentence 
patterns. For example, the two scnt;.nccs: (1) the door is open and (2) Mehdi is 
intelligent, grouped in a simple pattern by Fisiak, et al., arc considered to be be- 
longing to two different patterns by this writer. Because sentence (2) can have at 
least three almost equivalent renderings in Persian, such as: (a) mehdi baahush ?ast 
"Mehdi intelligent is" (b) mehdi hush-e ziyaadi daarad. "Mehdi much intelligence 
has" and (c) hush^ mehdi ziyaad? ast ^'intelligence of Mehdi much is". Each of the 
above Persian expressions belong to a different pattern. 

Sentence (1), however, has only a single rendering in Persian, i.e. dar baaz ?asi 
"door open is." The number of contrasted basic sentence patterns, based on the 
above considerations, amounts to about 80. 

By consulting A.S. Hornby's Oxford advanced learner's diciionary of current Eng- 
lish (1987), English verbs, based on the kinds of objecl-NP--a^mplements they can 
take, arc primarily grouped under seven types as in the following: 

1. verbs which can take only //ifl/-complcmcntation. 

2. verbs which can take only /or-Zo-complcmenlation. 

3. verbs which can take only P£?5j-/;i^omplementation. 
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7. verbs which can take < 



for-to 
Poss-ins 



compiementabon. 



Types 4, 5 and 6 each can be further categorized into two sub-types, depending 
whether there is a change in meaning between the two structures or not. 

The six sub-types resulted fron> this categorization can be visualized as in the 
following: 

4a. (/»a/-comp»/'a^J-w^-comp 

4b. (/utf-comp#/'£WJ-w^^-comp 

5a. r/Mrf-comp»/(tw^o-comp 

5b. that-<omp4lfor-to-comp 

6a- Poss-ing-comp for-to -comp 

6b. Poss--mg-comp0for-0-comp 

(-indicates equivalence and # difference in meaning) 

In the same way, four sub-types can be conceived for item 7. They arc as foUows: 
7a. that^rDp'for-io-comp''Poss-ing-cotnp 
7b. that-comp ^fo/^o-comp^Poss-ing-comp 
7c t}ujt-coxnp='Poss-ing~comp^for'-to-<x>v:ip 
7d for-to-comp - /'ow-W5-comp#tf«af-comp 

Each of the above thirteen categories can have one, two or three of the following 
Persian rendering types: 

(1) ite-complemcntation structure (equivalent to English f^tar-^mplementation), 

(2) infinitive nominalized structure, and (3) derived nominalized structure. 

In theory, then, we can expect to have 13x13 = 169 subgroups of objectivc-NP- 
compicmentation in the process of contrasting English and Persian. In practice, 
however, all these potentialities are not materialized. 

The description of English used at the scraanto-grammatical stage is largely 
based on Celcc-Murda and Larsen-Freeman's The Grammar Book: An ESL/EFL 
teacher course (1983) and Quirk, et'al'sv4 comprehensive grammar of English language 

(1985). . , . , ■ 

Different stage one outputs may unily themselves in a smgle pragmatic tunction 
or a single output could perform different functions. Pragmatic equivalences at this 
level can be demonstrated through universal conversational postulates and politeness 
principles and/or Ulocutionary funcUons in the context of the given social conven- 
tions. ..If 

Various theoretical frameworks have been proposed under the umbrella ot con- 
trastive pragmatics. In the theoretical framework presented above, sociopragmatic 
stage involves the study of the forms and the functions of language in the given 
social settings. To achieve the objectives of the analysis two kinds of categories have 
to be contrasted: one sociological and the other linguistic. This two sub-sets of Ta 
(i,c. social and linguistic) arc required to account for a single pragmatic function. 
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The linguistic TC employed to contrast the functions in the two languages could 
be the Gricc's Cooperative Principles (1975) and PoUtcness Maxims proposed by 
sclioUrs such as Lakofif (1974) and Leech (1983). Although these maxims and rules 
are umvmally applicable to any language, the principles appUcd to carry out a 
particular nmction vary from language to language. Thus the linguistic rules ob- 
served m producing a given fijnction in the two languages can be elaborated. This, 
of course, serves as tl» basU for the comparison of the surface conventions of the 
two langua^ 

With regard to social conventions, as stated by Grimshaw (1973), a set of under- 
lying universal jwindplcs of so^ai interaction arc assumed to exist. These underlying 
social conventions of diflfcrent functions can be deHncd and the way they differ at 
the surface level can be specified. 

Within this theoretical framework by which the surface (endemic) social and 
Ungmstic conventions of the two languages arc derived from a set of underlying 
(epidemic) social and linguistic conventions an actual CA of pragmatic functions in 
the two languages can be carried out. 

In a pedagogical grammar of this kind, however, a number of important notions 
(such aspossMicy, probabiUty. permission, obligation.., etc) and a number of common 
pragmauc and Ulocutionary functions (such as making offers, polite requests, warnings, 
orders, invitations and other important indirect speeches) will be studied. The gram- 
matical surface reflexes of such notions and functions in the two languages wiU 
receive contrastivc treatment. W.R. Ue's/* study dictionaiy of social English (1983) 
has been used as a source book for English. 

The third section deals with the organisation of discourse and embraces a varied 
and vast area of investigation. Varied elements are responsible for the unification 
of different utterances into a discourse unit. Relational structures (such as additions 
and support relations), thematic relations, unmarked vs marked prominence, infor- 
mation structures, redundancy, expectancy chains, schematic structures, topic ela- 
boration processes, cohesive devices, etc. arc all discour&al and textual features 
which provide the continuity between one part of the text with the other; that is. 
they are elements of tcxturt. 

These discoursal features arc, of course, unevenly distributed in different kinds 
of discourse or genres within the same language. Different languages also utilize 
different kinds of discourse features to organise a text of a particular genre. Thus 
CA texu can be performed by contrasting the types and the number of discourse 
features and cohesive devices responsible for the coherence of the texts in question 
The sameness of the two texts to be compared will be established through translation 
equivalence or the statistical information available about the elements of texture in 
the two texts. 

In English-Persian Contrastivc Grammar, however, some of the important lin- 
guistic reflexes of texture in the two languages arc described. 

Matters such as focus and theme, emphasis, topicalization, cleft constructions, 
sequences ot tenses, ellipsis, reference, substitution, discourse connectors, lexical 
cohesion, etc. are explained. How these processes are linguistically and discoursaUy 
actualized m the two languages to achieve textual and discoursal continuity for com- 



municatioa purpc^es ire dcscrS>ed and contrasted Halliday and Hasan's Cohesion 
in English (1976) and Quirk, et al's^ Compithensivi Cnmvnan^ thi EngUsh Lm- 
ffuige (1985) are the two basic reference texts heavily utilized in >vriting this section. 
The Ascription of Persian in parts of tl»s text is basically that of my own. 

All through the text interlanguage amsiderations and pedagogical allusions are 
elaborated by providmg notes, discussions and exercises at the end of each chapter. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 



PERSPECTIVES ON VAN VOORSTS THEORY 
OF EVENT STRUCTURE 



John M. Doherty 
CUvclmd Suuc Univfrsi^ 



Van Vooxitr Evau stmccurc Amsterdim: John Benjamins, 19SS, ISlpp. 

The author of Event structure ^ Jan van Voorst, proposes an approach to linguistic 
semantics tl at constitutes a significant departure from conventional ways of dealing 
with phenomena of language. The aim of this review is to evaluate how weU he 
succeeds in presenting and justifying his theory. 

My remarks will be structured as follows. In order to provide the requisite back* 
ground for the critical discussion to follow* I believe it necessary to describe, in 
considerable detail at times, the various proposals made by von Voorst. In Section 
I, therefore, I present an overview of the book's contents, chapter by chapter. Section 
n, the critical disctission, consists of thre^^ parts. The first of these deals with con- 
siderations of style and form. In ?iie second I turn to a discussion of questions of 
substance, pointing cut problems with ideas of the theory and with data used to 
support it. The third part offers a few comments on theoretical issues more general 
in scope, and concludes the review with an overall assessment of the book. 



SECTION I: OVERVIEW OF THE BOOK'S CONTENTS 

In the introductory chapter and chapter I, the author declares his intention t( 
present a theory in natural language semantics that is relevant to the functioning ot 
rules in a grammar. Tracing the historical predecessors of this kind of approach^ 
e.g. Hjehnslcv (1935) and Jakobson (1936), he concludes that it is "^hard to find 
studies that tie in semantic research with grammatical phenomena or vice-versa.'' 
(p.2) 

The author then goes on describe inadequacies of certain grammatical theories, 
and to propose his own approach. In Lexical Functional Grammar, verbs arc spe- 
cified in the lexicon according to different possible syntactic environments: le?dcai 
roles relate these environments to each other, (cf. Bresnan 1982) But the wcakners 
in LFG, according to van VoorsI, is that ""no attempt is made to uncover semantic 
generalizations in this part of the lexicon. There is no explanation for why the verb 
in (1) may occur in other grammatical contexts, such as (2) and (3).'(p.2) (1 use the 
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author's numbering for examples Uken directly from the book; other example sen« 
tences are numbered beginnii*^ with 101) 

(1) Fred reiuis Rusaan novels. 

(2) These novels were read by Fred 

(3) Fred reads easily, (p. 2) 

Van Voorst notes similar ina(fequacks in the theoretical machinery of Relational 
Grammar, as it is presented in Ferlmutter (1978), and in Case Grammar, as de- 
veloped in FiUmore (1968), He prc^>oses to show that correlations discerned in 
Relational Grammar boween ^ules oi grammar, semantics and deep struc- 
ture**(p3) are based on wroiig assumptions, and that a case role theory does not 
easily allow for the po«siHlity of falsifkratio", since case roles can be added at will, 
thus allowing for easy incorporation of countercxamj^. Van Voorst says that his 
*ise of aspcrtual notions is to be preferred in that they constitute a limited number 
of primitives, not freely oqiandable. 

Although he faults "purely semantic" studies for their lack of reference to rules 
of grammar, he will make intensive use of concepts contained in some of them, in 
particular those of Vcndlcr (1967) and Dowty (1979). 

The model of granunar he proposes to use as a framework in which to situate 
his subset of granunar is that of Jackendoff (19S3), which van Voorst claims **caQ 
be considered an addition to the Government and Binding model of Chomsky" 
(1981:6). Within the GB model, van Voorst isolates theta role assignment and case 
assignment as modules of importance to his theory. The way he proposes to include 
his own aspectual notions within the Chomskyan model is to assign them as thcta 
roles* Necessarily this would involve replacing the traditional thcta roles such as 
agent, patient, theme, etc by notions that denote the position of constituents within 
the structure of an ev^t. 

What is the event structure that van Voorst intends to use as the basis for his 
theory? An event is viewed as being delimited by an entity identifying the beginning 
of tiie event and an entity identifying its end* The first entity makes the event orig- 
inate or helps to actiialize it, and the second entity is the '^object of termination** 
Van Voorst diagrams these as follows: 

Event 

O >- O 

Object of Object of 

origin or termination 
actualization 

The Event Structxirc Correspondence Rule links the conceptual structure above 
to deep structure positions in syntax: 

Event Structure Correspondence Rule 
Event 

object of origin (Dutr object of termination or actualization (English) 
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subject NF 



O 

dirca object NF 



Stativc constructions are characterized by the absence oi Event Structure. 

Chapter 2 reviews Vendler^s (1967) event and state semantics, in which four verb 
classes are distinguished One of these consists of stativc verbs; the three others are 
activities, accomplishments, and achievements* Accomplishnoents, unlike activities, 
have a set terminal point, n&'mHe drew a circle. Achievements do not last a period 
of time, c.g. He reached the top. The author provides a number of tests to distingiiLsh 
the four verb classes, son e these from Lakoff (1965), as well as Vendler (1967). 
He provides a tabic of examples of the four verb classes, taken from Dowty (1979): 

Accomplishment: p^t a picture 
Achievement: recognize, find, reach 
State: believe, have, desire 
Activity: rim, walk, drive a car (p.21) 

Van Voorst discusses Vendler's and Smith's definitions for states and events, 
providing some evidence for rejecting the criterion of the applicability of the pro- 
gressive tense as a test for stative versus event verbs. He adopts a statc-^vent dis- 
tinction by extrapolating from Vendler's (1967) distinction between facts and events. 
According to Vendler, events take place; facts do not. Facts are about the world 
but not in the world In his theory of event structure, Van Voorst likens states to 
facts. 

As a background for his definition of event, van Voorst looks at notions proposed 
in Bennett and Par tee (1972) and Freed (1979), which are essentially analyses of 
events as time segments. Van Voorst's proposal is to consider events as structures 
related to objects in reality. On this notion, events arc delimited by objects in space 
and not by the beginning or end of a time segment. In connection with this idea, 
he reviews the notions of predecessors: Wfllner (1827)^ Hjehnslev (1935), and Jacob- 
son (1936). He compares how different AKTIONSARTEN, such as durativity, punc- 
tuality, and iterativkty, interact with his evenf structure system, concluding that, in 
general, event structure docs not tell much about the aktionsart of a verb. One nice 
part of this chapter is his explanation of why mass terms and indefinite plurals 
cannot occur as objects of termination, i.e. in an accomplishment construction: 

Different descriptions of entities in reality infiuencf the possibility to interpret 
them as objects of termination. When we say that someone ate sugar or an 
indefinite number of candies, nothing is expressed about the exact size of the 
quantity eaten. As such, these sentences do not indicate how to determine 
whether the event they express is finished. To do this, the entity denoted by the 
direct object must have undergone an identifiable change of state. A mass term 
and an indefinite plural however do not provide the information that makes it 
possible to identify this change of state in reality* This is so, because they do 
not denote entities that are delimited in space, (p.29) 
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VsjQ Voorst begins chapter % The Semantics of the Subject, by showing how his 
theorj differs from subject semantics in Fillmore (1968). Fillmore's Subject Hier- 
archy is as follows: If there is an Ageitf, it becomes the subject; otherwise, if there 
is an Instrument^ it becraies the sidiject; otherwise the subject is the object. Van 
Voorst brings up data that show FiUmore's proposal to be inacfequate: 

(5) (a) This knife cuts the meal wdL 
(b) *Dki mes snijdt het vices goed 

(6) (a) This knife cuts well, 
(b) *Dit mes snijdt goed 

(7) (a) *This spoon eats the soup well. 

(b) Dezc lejwl cct de socp lekker. (p.46) 

(8) (a) *This spoon cats well. 

(b) De2e lepcl eet lekker. (p47) 

Fillmore's formulation predicts the ^ammaticality of (7a). It does not explain the 
differences between the Dutch and English here. Van Voorst's notion of actualiza- 
tion explains the FjigitRh data. He then goes on to argue that the grammatical Dutch 
intransitive data arc in fact stative, and thus do not constitute a counterexample to 
Event Structure. 

In order to exclude this Dutch data on the basis of stativity, he develops several 
lines of argument. Firsts the Dutch data arc part of a larger set of data, since in- 
transitive nonstative verbs can be made stative in a productive way: instruments, 
locations^ and circumstances, as well as c^jects, may become the subject NP of 
statives, e.g. 

(15) (b) Dit papier schrijft niet lekker 

"This is bad paper to write on/' (p.49) 

In contrast to English, Dutch does not allow adverbs such as without any effort^ 
which supposedly refer to "the effort needed to keep an event going", in sentences 
such as (28): 

(28) (a) ^Deze sinaasappel pelt zondcr enige moeite goed 
(b) This orange peels without any trouble (p.52) 

Event Structure must therefore be phrased so as to take into account an important 
difference in subject selection between Dutch and English. Dutch does not allow a 
subject NP that denotes an entity that actualizes an event but is not the object of 
ori^ of it; 

(41) (a) 50 dollars will buy you a second-hand car 

(b) *Viftig dollar zal Qe) een tweedebands auto kopen (p.56) 

(44) (a) This lotto ticket can win $5,000 
(b) ♦Dit lot kan $5,000 winnen (p.57) 

(47) (a) *De stcen brak het raam 

(b) The stone broke the window (p.58) 
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So Ihe event structure notion is that wc have objects of actualization for English, 
and objects of origin for Dutch, where these are realized as subject NFs in transitive 

constructions, ... i 

The chapter concludes with some discussion of other authors proposals con- 
cerning the nature of the middle. There is considerable emphasis on Kcyser and 
Rocpcr (1984), and Lakoff (1965). Van Voorst concludes that the tests proposed 
by these authors have many faults. 

Chapter IV takes on the issue of unaccusativity. Van Voorst calls intransitivcs 
with derived subjects unaccusativcs, and those that have nonderivcd subjects un- 
ergative. He provides syntactic and morphological motivation for unaccusativity, dis- 
cusses arguments for unaccusativity, and uses extensive data on rcsuUativc 
constructions to make some nice distinctions between unaccusativity and uncr- 
gativity. Among interesting data he uses here to support his contention that con- 
structions with uncrgativc verbs express accomplishment and therefore contain an 
object of termination in event structure, arc examples dealing with restrictions on 
Dutch participle usage: when unergative verbs arc accompanied by the participle 
uit "out" or by a dirw^onal PP, they can be used in a participle construction, as 
follows: 

(55) (a) *de gelachen man 

the laughed man 
(b) dc uitgdachen man 
the outlaughed man 

(56) (a) 'de gclopcn man 

the walked man 
(b) de naar Amsterdam gelopen man 
the to Amsterdam walked man (p.87) 

Van Voorst concludes the chapter by staling that based on arguments of the 
chapter, the foUowing sentences all have derived subjects, since they contain an 
object of termination. 

(66) (a) The bomb exploded 
(b) De bom explodccrde 

(67) (a) He ran to the bus station 
(b) Htj holde naar hct busstation 

(68) (a) He read up on sports 
(b) Hij is uitgewerk 

he is outvwrked 

"He finished working" (p.89) 

Again, he uses this data to conclude that neither case role nor thematic role seman- 
tics are able to explain the nature of the subject NP in languages like English and 
Dutch, but Event Structure can. Among oUier writers, Keyscr and Roeper (1984), 
Bre&nan (1982), and Maranlz (1981) have argued that the middle or medio-passivc 
in English has a derived subject. Van Voorst's Event Structure Correspondence 
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Rule, on the other hand, predicts that only a subset of middle subjects is derived, 
that IS, those that can ^ppw m an accomplishment a»struction. 

In the chaptCT on passivization and rcfl«dvization, van Voorst argues that data 
from Dutch unpersonal paisiw, and the English and Dutch personal passive support 
his notion of Event Structure. According to van Voorst, the Dutch im'pcrsonal 
passive applies only to constructions that contain an object of origin, and that only 
nonstative nonacaitative constructions have such an object 

In English, pscudo-passivization shows similar phenomena. Van Voorst predicts 
that pseudo-passives are grammatical when they are based on an intransitive con- 
taining an object of actualization, e.g. 

(7) (a) Hiey slept often in that waterbcd 
Cb) They looked often at this pcturc 

(8) (a) This wstecbed is often slept in 

(b) This picture is often looked at (p.97) 

And accomplishments, which contain an object of icnninaiion, do not sdvc rise to 
a i^udo-passive: 

(9) The children ran suddenly into the room 
•This room was suddenly run into (p.98) 

Interestingly, pscwio-passivc is possible with motion verbs when a locative PP 
IS used instead of a directional PF: 

(11) (a) You should not walk on this sidewalk 

(12) (a) This sidewalk should not be walked on,(p.98) 

The pseudo-passive of (11) above is said to be possible because (11) contains an 
object of actualizatiM rather than of termination, as in (7) and (8). 

Van Voorst then turns to a discussion of English and Dutch personal passives, 
and shows that the presence of an object of origin or actualization (in English) 
allows for passive to apply with an mtransitivc construction. In generalizing that 
statement to mclude transitive constructions, he attempts to show that the subject 
of non-passivxzable transitive constructions does not denote an object of origin or 
actuahzauon. To do so, he uses certain tests of adverbial sclcctional restrictions to 
demonstrate that those sentences are in reality stativc, thus containing neither object 
of ongm or actualization, since by definition the latter are restricted to a role in 
events only. Van Voorst takes his analysis of passive to refute Brcsnan's (1982) view 
as described in the LFG framework, that passive appUes according to spcdficaUoni 
for that rule on verbs in the lexicon. He likewise maintains that his analysis also 
works agamst the idea that the notion of activity is important in the applicability of 
passive, as was argued in Relational Grammar by Perhnutter (1978). 

The chapter ends with a description of how the French reflexive fits in the theory 
of Event Structure. This section begins with a short review of some other views on 
the refleavc; Stefanini (1962). Burston (1979). pointing out difficulties with these 
approaches. Case or thematic roles such as agent and passive do not account for 
many cases of French rcflcxivization, e.g, with perception and recipient verbs; 
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(50) (a) y a cntcndu Ic bruit 

"He heard the noise"* 
(b) Jean-Paul a re^u unc Icttrc de sa mire 

"Jean-Paul received a letter from his mother*' 

(51) (a) Lc briiit s'eiUend si tu mets ton oreiUe id 

•The noise can be heard if you put your car here" 
(b) Autrefois, Ics paqucts sc reccvaicnt au bureau de poste 
"Before, parcels were received at the post office^* (p.l09) 

The subjects in (50a-b) can scarcely be construed as agents, nor arc the direct 
objects patients. 

Nor can the notions of agent and patient or actiw and passive accurately char- 
acterize reflexives such as those in (52): 

(52) (a) La chambrc s*csl nettoyte en 5 minutes 

"The room was cleaned in 5 minutes" 
(b) Le reste du vin s'est bu en un clin d'oeil 

"The rest of the wine was finished in the blink of an eye" (p. 109) 

Within the framework of Event Structure, van Voorst analyzes all French reflex- 
ive constructions as consisting of an event and its **ultimate reference point*", but 
no object of origin. Some reflexives are seen as containing an object of termination. 
The notion of ultimate reference point is one he introduces in this chapter with 
little discussion, instead referring the reader to a section l^ck in chapter 2 that is 
primarily devoted to the proposals of other writers regarding the nature of events. 
Here the notion of ultimate reference point is used where there is no apparent 
object of termination. 

In chapter VI, entitled Involvement, van Voorst explores the scmiintic primitive 
of "involvement", showing how it predicts such things as unergative intransitive and 
unaccusativc intransitive. By "involvement", he means whether the entities repre- 
sented by subject and direct object NP's are "fully involved in an event". For 
example, the entity denoted by the direct object of perception verbs is not involved 
in the event of perceiving it. In He saw Peter on the bridge, the entity bridge docs 
nothing that relates to its being seen, it merely is visible to the viewer. Nor is the 
entity affected by being perceived. 

In the case of subject NPs, there arc also differences in involvement. In He broke 
the vase, where we have what van Voorst classifies as a causative, break, the sentence 
says little about the subject NP's role in the event. In contrast, in He ate a carrot, 
the role of Z:^ is clear. Van Voorst formalizes this semantic notion of involvement 
as follows: 

An MP is marked ( + involved] when the meaning of the verb allows dear in- 
ferences about the way in which the entity denoted by it is involved; in all other 
cases the [-involvcd]-featurc is assigned. 

Van Voorst's prediction concerning unergative intransitive is that only verbs with 
the following involvement pattern allow unergative intransitive. 
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NP V NP 

-hinv cat +inv 
drink 
read 

Thus 

(9) (a) He was drimidag beer 
+ inv +i»v 
(b) He was drinking (p.l26) 

(12) (a) He felt the wind in his hair 
^ inv -iav 
(b) ♦He felt (p.l27) 

(14) (a) The painting dominated the whole room 
-inv -inv 
(b) *The painting dominated (p. 127) 

For van Voorst, tmaccusative intransitive describes verbs that can change from 
transitive to intransitive^ as in (18-19): 

(18) He opened the door 

(19) The door opened (p.l28) 

Others have argued that the possibility of having the kind of alternation in (18-19) 
above is related to an agent-patient alternation in subject position. Van Voorst 
maintains that verbs like open can work the way they do because they are accusatives 
(they have an object of termination), not because they have patient subjects. In his 
feature system, unaccusative intransitive is possible with verbs having the involve- 
ment pattern as follows: 

NP V NP 

-inv 4- mv 

And indeed, the [ + inv] V [-(-inv] pattern docs not allow unaccusative intran- 
sitivization: 

(22) (a) Martha was reading the newspaper 
(b) *The newspaper was rcading(p.l24) 

Some of these verbs, such as open, may occur in a different involvement pattern, 
e,g. [ inv] V { + inv]. If used in this way, unaccusative intransitive is not pc^iblc: 
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(24) (a) He opened the bank account 

(b) ♦The bank account opened (p.l29) 

Likewise, the involvement semantics explains why achievement verbs do not aUow 
an accomplishment reading. Achievement verbs occur with a {-mv] <iirect object. 
And Van Voorst's prediction regarding the possibility of uncrgative and unaccu* 
sative intransitive is confirmed here as well, as shown by (30-32): 

(30) (c) He reached the top of the hill 

(31) (c) ♦He reached 

(32) (c) ♦The top of the hiU reached (p.l30) 

There follows some interesting discussion of Saksena's (1980) argument that case 
role notions cannot explain the semantic differences behind case markings in Hindi, 
where causes in causative constructions are marked by the dative/accusative mor- 
pheme -koo or by the instrumental see. Sakscna introduces a notion of affectedness 
to explain this; -^oo alwa)^ marks NPs affected by the verb activity in an event, 
whether or not that MP is indirect object, patient, or cxpcrieiicer. Van Voorst finds 
that Saksena's affectedness primitive patterns out the same way as his own involve- 
ment system, making the same predictions regarding unergative intransitive as docs 
Van Voorst's involvement analysis. 

In chapter 7, van Voorst compares event structure with various proposals by 
Reichenbach (1947), Horu&tcin (1981), and Bouchard (1947) regarding tense inter- 
pretation of sentences, and he attempts to combme his event structure model with 
Reichcnbach's framework. In his concluding chapter, van Voorst considers implica- 
tions of event structure theory for the notion of GOAL as a thematic role, as implicit 
in Gruber (1976) and Jackcndoff (1975), and discusses the role of prepositional 
phrases with event structure. 

DISCUSSION 

Let us look in detail at a few aspects of van Voorst's notion of event structure. 
The distinction betw:^n verbs of activity, verbs of achievement, and verbs of accom- 
plishment is central to his theory. Not a few questions arise in connection with the 
definitions of these. 

On page 20 he stales; "Achievements like states can be distinguished from the 
other two verb types in that they do not allow continuous tenses, as demonstrated 
in (8) *Hc was reaching the top*'. Of course, the example is less than convincing 
here, since "He was reaching the top, when an eagle made an unfriendly swoop at 
him" is fine. Similarly, Dowty (p.21) is quoted as maintaining that "♦Know the 
answer!" is ungrammatical, i.e. the acceptability of the imperative is one of Dowt/s 
tests for the statc--event distinction. Again, though van Voorst states that "Dowt/s 
test distinguishes activity verbs from other verbs rather than states from events, if 
we follow the definition for these notions ^ven under my analysis" (p.21), he doesn't 
say whether he agrees or disagrees with the choice of data; plainly, making a slight 
modification in the sentence produces the very natural imperative "Know the 
answers!" 
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The author observes (p. 41) th^ 

...wc will Qol find achieven^ vert» with particles or directicmal PPs either^ 
if the above is correct These verbs, however, may occur with a particle, but 
then, interesting^, their ni^aniog changes from an achievement verb into an ac- 
tivity that is in acWtkn, an acccnni^ishment. 

""He saw me out^ is not an achievement, but it denotes the activity of the 
entity denoted by the subject NP. *Hc saw many paintings in New York** refers 
to the perception alone. 

But note (101): 

(101) The dentist saw 20 p^ients today 

Certainly this is not rcstricied to perception, being in fact ambiguous. So here wc 
have see acting as an *'activit/*, albeit pcrha|» not an "accomplishment*", without 
there being any particle or direOional PP. 
likewise, the perception veri) hear 

(102) a. He heard me 

b. He heard me out 

Sentence (102b) docs seem to have "not just perceiving something" but "acting at 
the same time**, though much less so than docs the sentence He saw me out. 

Attempting to classify verbs in terms of the semairtic typology proposed by van 
Voorst encounters another probleuL When achievements and accomplishments are 
used m a progressive in En^ish, or e.g. an imparfait in French, don't they have both 
stativc and activity characteristics? Certainly, the pair of sentences in (46) 

(46) a. He made a chair 

b. He was making a chair (p37) 

arc a test of the nature of the structure [make a chair] but they also illustrate that 
one needs both the frame and the appropriate filler in order to get a telic construc- 
tion. 

In (59a). 

(59a) He wrote the comments (p*136) 

van Voorst maintains that the semantic feature of involvement determines that be- 
cause the direct object NP is the object of termination, the sentence implies that 
the subject entity acates the comments- In (59b), 

(59b) He wrote the comments down (p. 136) 

the event ends in the state of the comments being down (on paper), thus implying 
that the writei didn't create the comments himself. Now, if someone vtritcs a slogan 
on a wall, and it may be a well-known one such as ''semper fi'*, he might be asked 
whether he is the one who "wrote that"". And similarly, he might deny that he "wrote 
thaf. The distinction introduced by the particle seems to work with "writing down** 
on paper, but not^ for example, on walls, since "I didn't write it on" seems to display 
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a rather unnatural deletion from "I didnt write it on the wall". Quite obviously, the 
meaning is that he didn't write tiiese \w)rds on the walL The ^rtatcment doesn't 
(necessarily) address itself to the question of whether he wrote (created) it. 

Another example of this kind of thing might be where a statemeni cmild be 
written by hand in a book and even identified there, where an inquiry as to its 
authorship would not be phrased as "Did you write down?" but rather "Did you 
write that?" The thing written mi^ for example be a wcU-known quotation often 
attributed to a historical personage, as in "A Penny Saved is a Penny Earned". The 
same kind of difference seems to appear with verbs like, e-g. itmain and sUty, in 
phrases like rtmain at the hotel + /- time expression, jtoy at the hotel +/- time 
expression, where a sentence containii^ the time expression seems to be intcrpre- 
table as a kind of event. 

One might take issue with certain aspects of van Voorst's description of the 
nature of events and entities involved in events. He <tefincs an event as follows: (8) 
"An event takes place and it is located in the [ + mvolvcd] entity(ies) that make up 
its structure: the subject MP and/or the direct object MP." (p. 124) Notice that this 
statement makes use of syntax in the definition of an event. It also makes use of the 
semantic notion "takes place", which is rather vague. 

The definition of the delimiters of events, objects of ori^ji/actualization and 
termination, is unfortunately based on real physical objects: 

What is different from most approaches is that these notions arc related to 
objects in reality. Events are delimited by objects in space and not by the be- 
ginning and end of a time segment, (p.28) 

Attempting to relate language to objects in reality runs into problems cf reference. 
Nonexistent objects such as the philosopher's sione or a purple dragon or the entity 
mentioned in Russell's sentence TTie King of France is bald do not then fit in the 
theory, and yet they occur in sentences with direct objects and subjects: "Scotland 
Yard ruled out the local hen's teeth as the cause of the mysterious mark on the 
tree." Van Voorst is very explicit on this point: "It is the object in physical space 
that the object of origin or actualization has established a relation with: the event 
starts out from the objca of origin..."(p.42) This would seem to exclude abstract 
nouns from the theory, yet they also serve as objects of actualization and termination 
MJ. CressweU (1985:99) writes 

In this book I am interested only in modeling the way natural language talks 
about the world. In natural language we talk about many things that give lots of 
philosophers the willies. We talk not only of concrete individuals but also of 
events, processes, slates, numbers, conditions, tendencies, and points of view. 

By a natural extension van Voorst's definitions would also seem to exclude all 
manner of verbs such as "expect", "recommend", "forget", "remember", "deny", 
and "save", at least in many of their uses. They can all be used with direct objects 
in sentences which do not satisfy the definition provided by van Voorst. In order to 
make them workable, I think that his definition of objects (whether of origin, ac- 
tualization, or termination) would need to be rewritten so as lo accept various kinds 
of abstractions. As Crcsswcll (1985:164) says, 
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In saying lhal everything is a thing, 1 am being unaba&hadly Plaloni&tic. Il seems 
to roc that, in dcaUng with the semantics of natural language, this is right. For 
I think that we do speak as if all these things existed, and 1 follow Emmon Bach 
(1^) in assuming that the illuminating way lo study natural language is to ask 
what sorts of entities it presupposes... 

Furthermore, how docs van Voorst's definition in terms of objects in reality fit 
v^th the use of questions and the negative? On one reading, there is no object of 
termination in a sentence like (103): 

(103) They didn't paint a picture 

Moreover, there can be interesting reversals of sense when the negative is combined 
with some time expressions, as in (104): 

(104) a. Bill didn't write his essay 

b. Bill didn't write his essay for an hour 

There are a number of (^her sentence types that do not fit within van Voorst's 
theory. According to his Event Structure Correspondence Rule, object of termina- 
tion are realized as direct objects. He provides no other means for the production 
of direct objects, and seems lo accept a loose, informal idea of what constitutes a 
direct object. Although in allowing for derived subjects of unaccusativcs, for 
example, he is admitting levels of structure, he di>csn't discuss the structure V NP 
where NP is apparently in a role thai would have to be characterized differently, 
eg. fly United Airlines, play the Lions, British Air buys Boeing (where the meaning 
is ..Boeing airplanes). Accounting fur these examples would necessarily bring in 
some other version of semantic roles. One wonders how van Voorst would handle 
these; certainly the theory would have lo include some additional rules of deletion 
or inlerpretation. 

The author puts forward his theory as being a pari of universal grammar. One 
might ask how we arc to account for French constructions Wkcp^jyerte repas, chercher 
un livre, demander le stylo, where we sec entities realized as direct object NPs; in 
English these would be realized as PrepPs. These examples come from one of the 
languages Whorf referred to as Standard Average European; already there arc dif- 
ferences that are difficult to handle with the theory. The determination of what 
constitutes an object of termination would have lo take into account conceptual 
systems different from our own. Consider "He bought Bill and Sandra an airline 
ticket and ficw them back/' In some languages, of course, one just cannot fly people 
anywhere. 

Van Voorst also says, "My notion of object of termination is restricted to the 
direct object. This one and the subject NP are the only phrase categories that in- 
fluence aspectual readings of sentences " (p35) On p,41, though, we arc told that 
particles and dircrtiona! PPs also denote the state that makes the entity denoted by 
the direct object an object of termination. The addition of these two categories 
introduces certain complexities into the theory. The use of particles to express state 
as a kind of completer is only one of the ways particles function in English; cf, the 
following: 
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(105) a. He broke me up 
b. *Hc broke me 

(106) a. They broke up the street 
b. •Tbey broke the street 

(105a), of course, has an entirely different meaninj than (105b), rather than simply 
indicating completion. Likewise with (106), where (b) is ungrammatical 
Similarly, in French reflodws like (107), 

(107) 11 se brosse les dents 

one can wonder which is the object of termination, se or les dents? 

The state that is described as a **tail" in rc&ultative constructions is not really 
an object, as indicated in the author's description on p. 136. In resultativcs, it is not 
in fact the direct objert which is in a certain sense the object of termination of an 
event. It is rather the state that results from the combination of these elements that 
could be said to be the object of termination of such an event. But these construc- 
tions are much more complex than his Event Structure can deal with. 

The distinction between events and stativcs is crucial to van Voorst's theory. 
Since stative constructions arc deemed to have no objects of termination, certain 
data potentially problematical for event structure are accounted for if it can be 
shown that they are in fact constituents of stative constructions. 

In discussing subject NPs in intransitive constructions, van Voorst runs up against 
some problematical data. 

(9) a. Dit mcs smijdl goed 

b. This knife cuts well. (p,47) 

but the transitive counterpart in (d) is ungrammatical: 

(12) a. 'Dit mcs snijdt het vlees goed 

b. This knife cuU the meat weU. (p.48) 

To solve this, he argues that such sentences as (12b) above are stative and do not 
therefore constitute a counterexample to the notion that the Dutch subject denotes 
an object of termination. By van Voorst's definition, of course, only events are de- 
limited by an object of origin (or object of actualization in English), or by an object 
of tennination. 

The author gives the following test to indicate "the criterion of countabilit/*. 

(42) a. •There is a having of John of a book, 
b. *There is an owning of John of a book. 

Thwc sentences arc ungrammatical for reasons other than he gives. The ungram- 
maticality of the above two sentences demonstrates little; putting his other sentence 
types in this frame produces no better sentences. 

(108) a. 'There is a drawing of Bill of the circle 
b. 'There is a reaching of Bill of the top 
c 'There is a walking of Bill 
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His reflexive rule (p.ll2) predicts that rcflexivizatioo of stativc verbs is im- 
possible. However, his exainpic here of a grammatical sentence (62b), 

(62b) Cette femme se domice facilement 

That woman can be dominated easily, (p. 114) 

certainly has aspects of stativity relating to his definition of that property, where he 
says "An object is in a state yAxtn it has a contingent property or stands in a con- 
tingent relation erf scMoe kimi^(p.l04) The definition is taken from Nordcnfelt 
(1977). By contingent relation Nordenfelt means: **a property (relation) which docs 
not fc ^long to its bearer as a logical consequence of the simple fact that the bearer 
is an object of a particular kind^ (p-10*) Van Voorst explains: ^Examples of these 
properties or relations include existena, location, classmcmbcrship, quality, pos- 
session." (p.l04) But it woidd seem that a sentence like "La banquc se trouve dans 
la rue Voltaire" is an example of a locational use, thus stative, yet reflexive. 

On p. 103 he says "Stative verbs cannot appear in the progressive form". As an 
example of this prohibition he dtcs (3Sa): 

(35a) *Hc is having a red car. 

But he provides no principled way to distinguish between (35a) and sentences 
such as (109): 

(109) a. He is having problems. 

b. He is having a bad dream. 

Furthermore, he seems to contradict himself, since he classifies the verb own as 
an event verb. But by some of his criteria, including thai of acceptability with the 
progressive form, own is more appropriately analyzed as being stativc. Yet own 
passivizes; passivization, according to van Voorst, requires an object of origin or 
actualization. 

There is a failure to understand the compositional nature of these phenomena. 
The author defines to swim as an event because it ^'take place", whereas to have a 
swim docs cot, as supposedly shown in (38a-b): 

(38) a. The diver swam effortlessly in the lake, 
b* *! had effortlessly a swim in the lake. 

He explains thus: 

Sometimes the differences between states and events are hard ?o perceive. Often 
it is after the insertion of adverbs of the class with a lot of pleasure etc. that we 
can see whether we arc dealing with a state or an event... To own occurs in 
constructions expressing an event; (o have does not when we follow my approach. 
{p.l04) 

He*s patently wrong in trying to maintain that (38b) is a state rather than an 
event. Obviously his ^^effortlessly** test is not workable. Yet he takes it as conclusive 
proof of the stativity of "to have a swim", in spite of the obvious evidence in data 
like (110): 



(110) a. ?BiU has a swim 

b. Bill has a swim, then he plays a round of golf, 
c Bill is having a swim. 

In (a) senlcnce when used aloae has a fumiy sound, unlike in (d): 
d. Bill has a car. 

If (9a) were stalive, it should sound as good as (UOd). The author himself provides 
us some cxp!anati(^ for this; later in the book he mentions that the present tense 
in English cannoc be used to talk about activities going on at the moment of speech. 
They may be used for customary activities, and (110b) above is probably more ac- 
ceptable because it more dearly implies custom. 

Van Voorst himself provides another argument against considering to have a 
swim stativc, in his discussion of the value of count adverbs as a test for distinguish- 
ing between (a) and (b) below on the basis of otint versus stative. He discounts the 
count adverb test, as well as the definition of events as things that "take place", 
because of his effortlessly test. 

(43) a. He swam in the lake 3 times while in the park 

b. He had a swim in the lake 3 times while in the park 

He should rather have reached the conclusion that the count adverb docs not dis- 
tinguish because both (a) and (b) arc events! Comparative evidence shows that: try 
translating these two sentences into French! 

On page 153 he says: The English present tense canncH express accomplishment 
... nor nonaccomplishmcnt if it is not in the progrcsivc form." This conflicts with bis 
analysis of own as not being stativc (pp.9S^100). "He owns that green car" can cer- 
tainly "mean that the event is happening at the moment of speech." Secondly, what 
about scene--settxng5? It is true, of course, that these things occur in discourses as a 
kind of abstraction, but they do describe what is happening within the story, at least. 

(111) a. A writer phones a politician and says..." 
b. A guy comes into the office and says..." 

Van Voorst seems to realise that more needs to be said about this question of 
present tense use, for he says in a note on p.l62; 

The present tense is used sometimes to describe an ongoing event. This is the 
case in (a), which is taken from Goldsmith and Woestschlager 1982. 

(a) And now I take the flask of sodium nitrate and pour the contents into 
this beaker; now I light the Bunsen burner and heat it to a boil. 
These sentences can be analyzed, however, as expressing a state rather ihan an 
event. 

Once agam, when faced with data problematical to his hypothesis, van Voorst uses 
stativity as a convenient solution. But these putativcly stative sentences nonetheless 
have the same syntactic form as do events, with their objects of ori^actualization 
and object of termination. Little disdpHne is left in the theory if it so easily allows 
for the exclusion of intractable data. 
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The author avoids a considerable problem in connection with slativcs by exclud- 
ing ^nerics from consideration in the tlwory. But we must ask ourselves; can't 
generic statements ascribe non-<ontingent properties, thus by defmition possessing 
a stative nature in some sense? Here again, vfc have a situation where constructions 
di^y subjects and objects paralleling many of those appearing in event sentences. 
Van Voorst emphasizes on more than one occasion that his approach to semantics 
"aims at finding semantic primitives that are relevant to grammar, or that tic in with 
grammatical phenomena." (p.l39) His analysis of event structure and stativcs is par- 
ticularly open to criticiim with regard to this criterion of relevance to grammar. 

His attempt to giv« a unified account of the French reflexive using the notion 
of event structure is only partially successful The proposal he makes is to analyze 
the French reflexive as containing no object of origin, only what he calls an "ultimate 
reference point", and sometimes an object erf termination. The ultimate reference 
point is necessary for van Voorst because he wants to find some entity to represent 
things as different as are thj subjects and olgects in sentences as disparate as (47a-c): 

(112) a. Je me lave 
b. Je m'irrite 

c La maison se construit. (p.l07) 

There are a number of prd)lems here. Contrary lo what he says, as in "There is 
always the meaning content introduced by each reflenvc that there is an unspecified 
object of origin, whatever its exact nature may be." (p.ll3) This is fine, for sentences 
like Le Icdt s'aigrit or Le ballon se gonjle, but he's not willing to .-.cknowledge that 
it doesn't work for Paul s'est levi, where Paul would seem to be both an object of 
origin and of actualization. Since be doesn't mention objects of actualization in con- 
nection with ihc French reflexive, he's apparently not trying to skirt this issue by 
introduring the origin s's. actualization distinction, as be docs in chapter 2, in dis- 
cus«ii:^ the nature of English and Dutch subjects. In any case, one finds it hard to 
accept his "unifying account" of the reflexive. The phenomenon is simply more com- 
plex than he is willing to admit The French rcfltxivc data displays three rather 
distinct patterns: 

a. where subject NF ii naturally viewed as an agent 

b. where subject NP seems not to be an agent 

c. where subject is in a focus role 

Now^ fb) and (c) might plausibly be combmed in one category in his "ultimate 
reference point", but putting (a) in the same category greatly reduces its explanatory 
significance. 

In his chapter on Tense, van Voorst uses the tense interpretation of the French 
reflex' ; as independent evidence for his hypothesis that the reflewve lacks an object 
of oriyn. After analyzing the French preposition en used with a time expression (in 
+ time) as an "adverb that refers to the end of an event", he produces two reflexives 
in sentences containing en and dans (160): 

(57) \ II se lavera en 5 minutes 
He will wash in 5 minutes 
= it will take him 5 minutes to wash 
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b. U sc lavera dans 5 minutes 
He will wash in S minutes 

« He will start washing himself 5 minutes &om now 

These two seem at first to be counterexamples since according to his rule of reflex- 
ivization. "If there is no object erf ori^ an adverb of the type in X minuUs can 
never lead to the interpretation that the event begins after a certain tinw..,''(p. 159) 
These recalcitrant daU are dealt with tbu:. l ^ie adverb dans X minutes is analyzed 
as an adverb of the type that attaches to the event as a whole, such as yesimiqy, 
rather than one that attaches to the event structure of a sentence* Such an inter- 
pretation may be plausible, but it is weakened by the argument van Voorst things 
to support it. Comparing the followng data, 

(60) a. Dans une heure, il mangera encore 

He will still eat an hour from now 
b. Dans une hcurc, il sc levera encore 

He will still wash himself an hour from now. (p. 160) 

he says, "the adverb encore implies that the event is going on before the point in 
time denoted by the adverb dans une heure,'* (p. 160) In English the adverb in an 
haw is said to refer to the very beginning, or the end, of the event: 

(61) a. *Hc will still drink in an hour 

b. *He will still wash himself in an hour 

(61a-b) are supposed to be taken as ungrammatical because the use of both sUU 
and in an hour implies thai the event is going on before the point in time expressed 
by in an hour. The different grammatical judgments between French and English 
here are rather meaningless. Encore is a particularly poor choice of data to support 
his hypothesis, since, as is well-known, the French word encore is ambiguous, having 
as il does the two meanings stiJI and agam. One should also question van Voorst's 
statement that in English, **Usagc of the adverb in an hour refers to the very begin- 
ning, or the end, of the events."(p.l61) One might object that, at least with some 
verbs, it is not only the end of the event that is expressed, but the event and its 
duration: 

(113) a. He ate that whole pie in 5 minutes 
b. He painted a picture in five minutes. 

I conclude my critique of the substance of Van Voorst's book with some general 
remarks concerning his methodology and argumentation. 

As is often the case, the choice of data appears to be selective. The kinds of 
verbs discussed tend to be ones that involve physical actions, to the exclusion of a 
whole range of other verb types that don't seem to fit neatly in the theory. The 
extensive analysis of French reflexives proves interesting and relevant, but perhaps 
Icis important than would be a consideration of how the event vs. situation distinc- 
tion in the French usage of imparfait and pass^ compost relates to events vs. states 
in th;; author^s theory. 
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Van Voorst's dcfinitioM of the cwnt in terms of objects in reality encounters 
numerous difficulties, as mentioned in the discussion above, and would require a 
reformulation of the kinds of entities allowed As Crcsswcll (1985:69) asks, 

What is a thing? Obviously, anything at all is a thing. I do not mean only physical 
objects but anything our language can talk about: numbers, sets, properties, 
events, attitudes, attitudes of mind, and the like. 

Similarly, van Voorst's definition of syntactic subjects and direct objects ignores 
the complex n^e of tl^se phenomena- They are used m a somewhat simplistic 
manner as a central part of the Event Structure Correspondence framework, with 
little attention devoted to the many prcrfjlcmatical aspects of their nature and de- 
scription*^ 

One wonders why there is no reference to the work of Kuno on the primitive 
of empathy and its grammatical effects, and no mention of Bai-wi&e and Perry's work 
on Situation Semantics, where the notions of event and situation are rather exten- 
sively studied 

In regard to linguistic ai^umcntation, his notion of partial realization of a lin- 
guistic phenomenon would merit considerable skepticism, allowing as it does differ- 
ing degrees of applicability: 

Every nonstative sentence is a complete or partial realization of event structure. 
Reflexivization represents a partial realization of Event Structure, just like un- 
accusatives. (p.118) 

The lack of definite determining principles of applicability would seem to restrict 
opportunities of falsification of the theory. 

The many faults of this book notwthstanding, it is still a worthwhile purchase 
for anyone interested in grammatical theory. Van Voorst gives the reader a wealth 
of pertinent and interesting data, as well as many useful references to theories of 
other researchers. His discussions of areas such as unaccusativity shed light on im- 
portant issues, supply many nice tests for judging various primitives and properties, 
and even, in limited areas, seem to provide convincing proof of his claims. He deser- 
ves praise for his innovative proposal to base a theory of eventness on the physical 
world rather than the dimension of time. He is courageous in giving us a whole 
series of precise predictions of grammatical phenomena predicated on his theory. 

^ Cf. Miller (1986) ind Pcrimuttcr (1982) for discussion of the nature of subjects and objcm. 

^ Herewith, for the convenience of the reader, a list of a number of the author's predictions: 

_ Accomplishment ilwiys comes with a direct object that is noi a mass noun or an indefinite plural, 

i,c. it always cones with ao individuated NP. Different cafic forms, morphemes or determiners may 

influence the nature of NPs in terms of individuation (p.44), 

- A subset of middle subjects is derived, namely those that can appear in a construction expressing 
accomplishment. Middles that do not occur in such a construction are predicted to have a nonderivcd 
subject ... the middlc^ubjcct in the former case denotes an object of termination, and the subject m 
the latter case an object of actualization (p.91). 

- A construction can be passivized when it contains an object of origin or actualization (p, 102), 

_ Yt\c reflexive in French is possible with almost any verb including perception and recipient verbs 
Cp.l09). 

- It IS quite common to consider intransitivization a process that depends on the Icxic^il idiosyncracics 
Of transitive verbs. Thi& is implicit in studies done within the Lexical Functional Grammar framework 
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Some of the difiSculties described m this review can doubtless be explained as 
a matter of preseOatkMi; the essence of the thewy does seem to be worth pursuing. 
In particular^ coirelative evidence from many languages of different types wuld 
support the theory, and the book provides, implicitly, a whole pr(^am for further 
research in these ideas in other languages. Van Voorst's work represents a stimu- 
lating contribution to linguistic theory. 
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such as Bresnan (1982), wiiich wis discussed in Chapter 2. My approach docs ooi predict uncigativc 
intrasitivQ using verb kliocyncrscies (p. 128). 
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achievement veitc and transitivr slattvcs (p. 141), 
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